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FRSLtMINARV 

§ 1. The educated of ancient India attached iUtle 
value to hutory. Then philo^phy turned their thoughts 
away from it. In theory chat phUosopby sought the Absolute ; 
in practice it taught them to preserve their equanimity in the 
face of the contingendes of life. Doubtless bad their 

genealogies preserved and their exploits celebrated, but too 
often these were celebrated in pompous and empty phrases, 
and the genealogies were tainted with serious errors. Errors 
are inevitable, but sometimes they were made willingly : an 
able genealogist could do much to establish the prestige of a 
dynasty. More truthful than authors’ memories, the Indian 
soil has fortunately preserved monuments more authentic than 
the statements of court poets and the ccmpilers of legends. 
Quite apart from all literary evidence, the material relics c^ 
the Indian civilisation would enable us to follow the general 
development from prehistoric limes till to-day. Numerous 
inscriptions add to our information, and for some periods con* 
stitute the whole of it. In addiioin to panegyrics we find 
detailed documents, charters of donations ot foundations, writ* 
ings full of names, facu and dates which suffice completely to 
establish many special historical points. These special points 
become precious landmarks : they do not themselves show the 
course of events, but they enable us to plot it exactly. Even 
panegyria are not entirely withot value. The evidence of 
foreign writers >yho have visited India supplies further data, 
esiablishei synchronisms, and allows us to reconstruct for India 
a large part of the history which she herself disregarded., ^ 
§ s. The Sanskrit texts of Buddhism glorify a pious 
monarch, Asoka, who would be taken, at first sight, as a figure 
from legend. But the stone edicts of a king Piyada^ have 
been preserved, and the Dspavarnsa, the chronicle of Ceylon, 
informs us that Piyadasi is another name of Asoka. The 
Mahavamsa, the great chronicle of Ceylon, places his coiona- 
lion at a date wh^ corresponds to B.C. This date would 
establish the chronology of Asoka’s empire, which was very 
large, jud^ng from the distribution of his edicts throiighout 
India. It would also fix the dates of the whole dynasty to 
which Asoka belonged, about which the texts inform us. 
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Above all, it would fix au important date in the expansion of 
Buddhism which Asoka protected. However, among the 
contemporary kin^ mentioned in the edicts are Antiyoka, 
Turamaya, Antikini, Maga and AJikasandra, who are Antio- 
chus, Ptolemy, Antigone, Magas and Alexander; and we know 
that these Greek kings reigned simultaneously between a6o and 
a^ B.C. Thus we liave to correct the chronology of the 
Sinhalese chronicles, which however are known by facts from 
other sources to be generally reliable. This is a typical exam¬ 
ple of the way in which, in order to reconstruct Indian history, 
u IS necessary to bring together the various types of informa¬ 
tion, archaolcgical, epigraphic. historical, literary and foreien, 
which we shall now review. 

(a) Archeological Sourcea 
pRBHiCToiac Sources 

§ j. Before the appearance of man the fauna of India 
showed a profusion of anthropoids (revealed fay excavations in 
the Siwalik hills). In the upper valley of the Indus five glacial 
cycles can be distinguished. At the end of the second of these 
appear biface stone stools of the Chelleo-Achculean type, and 
lu the third an industry called the Sohan, characterised by 

S uart2ite pebbles with one edge retouched on both sides In 
le lower vaUey of the Narmada, and in the basins of the 
Krishna and the Godavari, an industry oi the first type is 
found. In the upper valley of the Narmada an industry of 
the second type is found, v^e at Kumbol bone tools, and In 
General India, at Jabalpur, geometrical mitrerfirbs arc found. 
Many neolithic sites are known, and provisionally at least three 
types of industry are distinguished, which, beginning with the 
earliest, are those of Banda, Bellary and Ghota N^pur. The 
last named is also found in Assam, where in addition there 
exists a megalithic industry still practised in our own day by 
the Kasi (Khasia). In Bellary the first met^ found is irwi, and 
this fact has led some to infer, though on insufficient grounds, 
that the iron industry originated in India. Considerable 
numbers of funerary jars (Laffitte) and of funerary piu in which 
a^es had been buried, (Boulnois and Faucheux) have been 
found in the neighbourhood of Poadicheiry. Cave paintinw, 
generally m- hasmatite, are found in the caves of Singhanpur 
Mirtapur. GhatsUa, Bellary and the Kajmor hills. The relative 
d^ of these paintings and thetr affinities with those of pre- 
histmic sites in other countries have been discussed, and specu¬ 
lative theories have been advanced about prehistoric dvilisa- 
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cions. Actually, as is the case at other sices these paintings are 
merely crude depictions oC hunting scenes, with Hide distinctive 
character. 


TH8 JNDCS CtVlUSATlON 

§ 4. On the other hand, a civilisation which is very 
cypit^ and of considerable importance lies near the historical 
period. It is (xue that we have no exact data on its history, 
but it was contempesary with the civilisations of Mesopotamia, 
which are known historically. Its existence is revealed by the 
excavations at Haiappa in the Panjab and above all. at 
Mohenjo*I)aro, the "Hill of the Dead", in 5 ind, and about 35 
other sites in the same area. Some finds had been made there 
long ago, but it was not known to what age they should be 
referred. To the misfen'tune of archaeology, the great town of 
Harappa had for 2 long time been used as a source of building 
inateriks, and it waa only in that the excavations of Daya 
R.aro Sahni proved its great antiquity. In igas R. D. Banerji, 
excavating Buddhist ruins at Mohenjo*Daro. discovered 
beneath them a large town like that at Harappa in which in¬ 
vestigations could carried out methodically. 

They revealed the existence of sevcrid towns built succes¬ 
sively on the same site, and built not haphazard but according 
to plan. The streets are parallel or cut at right angles, and 
are complemented by a system of underground drains unlike 
anything known elsewhere in the ancient world. A large bath, 
and a building which was probably a market, are the {radpal 
edifices found hitherto. They are in baked brick. The Indus, 
which to-day is mc«e than three miles away, was nearer in 
earlier times and has flooded the town or its suburbs cm two 
or three occasions. Setft stone was used to make various 
objects : limestone and alabaster for the larger ones, and 
steatite f<^ the smaller. Copper, lead, tin, gold and silver were 
used, pure or in alloys (bronze and electrum), but iron seems 
to have been unknown. But rectangular plates of flint, which 
have been compared to the neolithic plates of Pondicherry 
(Bouinois) were still in use. Pottery and sculpture are repre¬ 
sented by some remarkable spedmens. Some fragments of 
cotton doth have been found. Finally a script consisting of 
geometrical designs and schematic representations appears in 
short insoiptions on steatite objects which are probably seals, 
on cylinder seals, and on copper tablets which may have been 
used as amulets. Most of these objects are square, and bear 
^ctures of animals beneath the inscriptions. On the cylin- 
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den the figures and $igns are engraved; on the other objects 
they are in relief. 

§5. These remaini do not, unforcunaiely, give any infor¬ 
mation on ihc history of the people who left them. They have 
therefore given rise to many hypotheses, of wbidi most are 
arbitrary and all are provisional. One fact, however, provides 
a valuable chronological ptoinc of reference : seals from the 
Indus have been found in Mesopotamia and in Elam in dated 
levels. One of them, discovered at Ur. carries a very short 
inscription in cuneiform characters (sec § 16a) instead of the 
Indus charactcra, and dates from the pre^argon period, perhaps 
rather more than 2.500 B.C. Others, found at Kish, Tel Asraar. 
etc, are in levels of the same date. Since there is no reason 
to suppose that these Indus seals were uken to Mesopotamia 
as antiquities, it is almost certain that they belong to that 
period. Thus this gives us an approxicoate date for the Indus 
civilisation, but since the seals from different levels at Mohenjo* 
Daro are much alike, it is impossible to cell to which level the 
dace thus fixed corresponds. 

Although we lack exact historical information, some of 
the finds permit us to make definite inferences : the use of 
mineral substances foreign to Sind proves the existence of 
commercial relations with distant places, and the presence of 
different human types proves the mixed character of the popu* 
lation. The skeletons are of three main types, Indus A and 
B are dolichocephalic. A being particularly strong and with 
hi^ cranial capacity and ah exc^ional devel^ment of the 
ptm^auiicular r^jon. Indus C is toachycephalic. with a hig^ 
vaulted cramiom flattened at the back. Similar types are found 
at Tel^Obatd and Kish in Mesopotamia (see ^so § 55). In 
addition Co these some {»‘oco-Auscraloid and Mediterranean 
type skulls, and one Mongcdotd and one Alpine type skulls 
have been found. 

, The CTYnjeATiONS or Amju and Baluchistan 

§ 6. At Amxi, 80 miles south of Mohesjo-Daro, beneath 
objects corresponding to the Mt^enjo-Daro civilisation (pottery 
with black designs on a red base), Majumdar has found pottery 
with black or red designs on a li^t base, similar in its oma* 
mental ziKHiB to the Mesopotamian pottery of Jemdet hTasr 
and Tel-el-Obaid, which may date as fv back as 3,200 or 3,400 
Thus we have traces of a civilisaiioo anterior to that of 
Mohenjo-Daro. In central Baluchisun. especially at Kulli and 
Mdil. pottery similar to that of Ami! has been found. Farther 
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west, at Shah i'Tump, an cmamental motif related to chac of 
Susa, first period (a little before 3,000 fi.C.); and farther east, 
at Nal. have been found objects of less ancient manufacture, 
possibly later than those of Mohenjo-Daro. 

ThS JHUKAR QVIUSATION 

§ 7. The sites at Jhukat and ChaohU'Daro in the Indus 
valley have yielded, from levels rnore recent than chose cores- 
ponding to Mohenjo*X)arot traces of a civilisation which appears 
to be degenerate in relation to that city, characterised by a 
hafted bronze axe, a quite handsome style of pottery, and seats 
which are round and bear no inscripcioos, in contrast to those 
of MohenjoT)aro and Harappa. 

Relics of the Vedic Ebia 

§ 3 . No Indian monument can be attributed with cer* 
laincy to the period of the settlement of the Aryan dans in 
India. Between the pre-Aryan period and the first cencuries 
of Buddhism there is a complete absence of archa^ological 
monuments. The period of the Aryan settlement coincides, 
therefore, with a dedine of architecture and of urban living. 
It is probable chat building was done only in perishable mate¬ 
rials, especially wood. Tlu use of wood in some Buddhist 
buildii^, and the imitation of wooden constructions in stone 
in some others, make this hypothesis very p^bable. Sc^iie 
tumuli found at Lauxiya Nandangarh in Bihar have been 
attributed to the Vedic period (Th, Bloch). They are ftMmed 
of alternate layers of day and straw pierced by a vertical stake 
of sal (Shorea robusia) wood, above which are placed tome 
human bones, some charcoal, and a small gold leaf carrying 
a female iiu<^. The relative positions of these tumuli may 
correspond to the prescriptions of the Vedic ritual, but the 
question is undecided. 

Early Monuments 

§ 9. The oldest monuments appear only in the last 
centuries B.G. before the advent of Cfhrlst. In many instances 
the presence of modern buildings on the sites prevents the 
excavation ancient towns. Tl^ remains of cdossal ancient 
walls have always been visible at the site of Rajagriha. How* 
ever, a thorough excavation has been conducted at Taxila (J. 
Mar^all). 

In general, excavations and arcluec^ogical investigations 
give us mformaiion about monuments which were etdier 
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Standing or buried, about caver, and about other objects. All 
these remains are dated by the iiiKriptions which are found 
on them. However, even if inscriptions are lacking, relative 
dating is possible from the superposition of deposits or build¬ 
ings, and from the comparison of types and styles. Dated 
objects then serve as 6xed points for the establishment of a 
chronology. Archasology is based on history, and in turn gives 
it support. 

Cavbs and Pools 

§10. Many> caves {layana^ Prakrit, lena), natural or dug 
out, in the mountains, were used as residences by devotees of 
various sects. The insaiptiona associated with them c^teu 
indicate by whom and in favour of which rel^ion they were 
granted or dug. Pools (puiilenni) are t^en pious foundations 
marked by inscriptions in the same way as caves. 

Commemorative and Vottvz Monuments 

§ ti. The simplest votive monuments are pillars 
(siambka), which are usually inscribed. They are rAen sur* 
mounted by a capital canTing religious images, for example, 
images of Garuda, the mount of Vishnu. 

The Buddhist stupas, which may originally have been 
funerary tumuli, are usually reliquaries. The masonary domes 
shelter relics and are embellished with characteristic ornaments. 
Their situation and orientation, and their ornaments, may be 
symboUc. The best known are those of Gandhara, of Central 
TrtdfSi (Bbarhut and Sanchi), and of the eastern Deccan 
(Arharavati and Nagarjunikonda). 

Temples and Monasteries 

§ It. Temples and monasteries appear only rclaclvely 
late. Many are caves specially dug out ot enlarged (Bhaja, 
Rarle, Kanheri, and Ajanta in the Deccan), It is a fact very 
characteristic of Indian architecture that some temples are not 
built but, despite their great sire, sculpted out of the mountain 
(Kailasa at Dlora). Some religions have left a specially large 
number of monuments. The Jains built or excavated remark* 
able temples at Mount Abu in Rajasthan, at Gimar in Kathia* 
war. and in Mysore. The principal temples In the south are 
Saiva, Certain dynasties built a great deal, such as the Andhra- 
bhricya (Amaravati). the Pallava (Mamallapuram), the Chalukya 
(Badami, Ajanta), the Rashirakuca (EUora, Elephanta), and the 
KoyasJa in Mysore. These monuments due to the piety of the 
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faithful and to kings arc witnesses to the faith, the prosperity 
and the artistic taste of their era. They are often the only 
remain ii^ evidence of a grandeur forgotten by the historical 
documents. 


SCULFTUIIES 

§ 15. Sculptures include reliefs decorating buildings, caves 
and even the sides of mountains (the gigantic statues of 
Bamiyan), and isolated pieces, statues for the most part. The 
influences of one region or epoch on another are traceable from 
iconographic comparisons perhaps more easily than in any other 
way. The important fact of the influence of Greece on India 
was revealed by the sculpture of Gandhara, which is Greco- 
Buddhist (Foucher). Carved and inscribed objects, as in shrines 
like Piprahva, Peshawar, are evidence on history and religion 
at the same time (see § S9). The discovery of foreign objects is 
proof of relations with the country from which they came, 
usually in the period from which they date. Thus in India as 
elsewhere archaeology supplies fac« for history. 

(b) Literary eoureea 
Historical lexte: 

The A^JciEtfT Pali CmtoNiCLES op Ceylon 
I 14. The most ancient historical texts which have come 
down to us ace in Pali and derive from Ceylon. They relate 
to Buddhism, and inform us especially on its ancient history 
in India first of all and then on its history in Ceylon. At the 
same time they form the chronicles of the island in the proper 
sense of the term. They have been continued down to modem 
times by other chronicles in Pali or Singhalese. The monlis of 
lodo-China who follow the Pali Buddhism have imitated them 
and have composed local ebronides of their respective countries 
on the same model. These texts together are the fundamental 
source of the history of Pali Buddhbm, but they are also full 
of information on political history. The Ceylonese texts also 
provide dated facts on South India and even on India in general 
in their treatment of the relations between the island and the 
mainland. 


The Difavamsa 

§ 15, The “Hisicry of the Island” covers the period from 
the earliest times up to King Mahasena of the drsc half of the 
rv century. It was written between that time and the second 
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half of the V century, when it was known to the great com* 
raeniator on the Pali scriptures, Buddhaghosha. Its anony* 
nous author betrays a certain clumsiness in his use of Pali, 
and as a versifier. He repeats himself a good deal. He seems 
to have worked in the "Great Convent’* (Mabavihara) of the 
capital, Anuradhapuia, where the atthA kAtha, the ancient 
Singhalese commentaries on the scriptures, were preserved. 
These comrnenuries have been lost, but were recast by 
Buddh^hosa in a Pali form which is preserved. They con* 
tained ^e traditional historical information on the Buddha 
and the sangha, information intended to guarantee the autben* 
lidty of the sciptures by proving the faithfulness with which 
they had been transmitted. (Vol. UI). 

The MahavamSa 

§ i6. The "Great History” is better composed and is not 
wiUiout Literary value. Its author, Mabanama, at the end of 
the V century, has used the same material as the Dipaxjamsa 
and condudes at the same king, Mahasena, after a more 
coherent and complete narrative. The work comes to a dose 
somewhat suddenly at diapter 37, but is continued in two other 
books. Its original conclusion must have been suppressed to 
enable it to combine better with its (irst supplement, Suliz* 
VAmsa, compiled by Dbammakitii and taking us as far as King 
Parakkambahu (1S4075 A.D.). The second supplement, due 
to Tibbotnvave, prolongs the ^ronicle upto Kittissiii rajasimha 
(1774*80). Finally, there exists an augmented edition of 
hiAfiotunsfi whi<^ is called the Cambojian, from the writing 
of iik manusiTipt by vdiich It is represented. (Bible Nat. Pali 

MAhovAmsatikA, "Commentary on the Mahavamsa", or 
VATiiSAtlhappakasini, "Explanation of the Meaning of History”, 
written between t,ooo and 1.250 A.D., tdls us that Mahanama’s 
principal source was the SihalAlfhakatha, "Singhalese Com* 
mentary" or Poranatthakaika, "Andent Commenuty", the 
same source as that used by the auth^ of the DipavAWa. 

The Mahavamsa first telU the legend of the Buddha and 
of his visits to Ceylon (Lanka), sets forth his genealt^, and 
then describes the three councQs which are supposed to have 
fixed the canon of his words and bis teaching. U places the 
death of the Buddha at a date corresponding to 543 fi.C, and 
the cdrronatlon of Asoka (Dhammssoka) a 18 years later, in 
325 fi.O According to its account, it was in Asoka's time 
that the apoade Mahin^ brought the sacred texts to Ge)doa 
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under Devanampia Tlssa. The last sratemenc is probable, in 
view of Asoka's zeal in propagatiog the Buddhist Law. The 
date given is however too high, since Asoka reigned after 
Chaodragupta and Bindusara, and the accession of Chandra- 
gtipta is after Alexander's invasion, which took place irt 
327 B.C. It is thus necessary to lower the dace of Devanampiya 
Tissa. Consequently if the interval between the death of the 
Buddha and Uie corronation of Asoka is indeed a 18 years, it 
is necessary to bring down the dace of the Buddha’s death to 
the same extent. The Mahavarnsa, then, does not give us a 
certain chronology, and It is by an arcifidal arrangement that 
the altered tradition is made Co appear cc^erent and conii- 
ntious. However, if we admit an error of some decades In the 
dates, the bistttical picture presented by the Mohavomsa is 
broa^y correct, as a cfxnpaxison with facts from other sources 
shows. Fot periods less remote from the time of CMnposicion, 
and for the history of its own country, the Mahavamsa is more 
accurate. The details of Its account, it is true, must often be 
rejected. It accepts aedulously all the mirades which its 
Buddhist faith caused it to regard as possible. But if much of 
its information is subject to doubt, it forms as a whole, never* 
cheless, a solid historical document. 

The same remarks apply to Sulavamta, which enables us 
to establish certain synchronisms, such as that in the IV century, 
between the Singhalese king Siri Meghavanna and the emperor 
Samudragupta. According to Chinese evidence (S. Levi), this 
emperor received an ambassador from the C^lonese king 
Chi*mi-kia-po-mo, that is $ri Meghavarman, who can only be 
the M^havanna of the Bali chronicle. 

Mediaeval Pali Crronici.es 

§ 17. The more recent Pali historical texts for the most 
part reproduce the facts of Mahavamsa and show no origina¬ 
lity except on points of special or local interest. Most of 
them relate the legends concerning celebrated relics, or are 
the chronicles of monasteries. 

Bodhivamsa or Mahabodhivarnsa of the beginning of the 
XI century by Upatlssa is the legend of the Bodhi tree, of 
which a brandi is venerated In Ceylon and is supposed to have 
been brought there in the time of the apostle Maliinda. 

Dathavamsa relates the' story of a tooth (datha) of the 
Buddha, brought to the country from Kaluga in goi A.D. It 
was composed at the beginning of th^ XIII century, under 
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queen Lilavaii, wife of Parakkamabahu 1 , by one Dhamrua* 
kiiti, who was however different from the editor of Sufaoanvso. 

Thupammsa, '*Story of the Sanctuariea", in particular that 
of Ruvanvali at Anuradhapura, was composed in the same 
period by Vachissara. 

HatthavanegaUa vihara vamsa, "Story of the Monastery of 
Hacthavanagalla”, also a work of the XTU century, follows 
Mahai>ams(i in its account of kin^ Siri Sanghabodhi. 

Corresponding to these PaU texts there are often others 
in Singhalese, which are In part translations or adaptations 
and in part original compositions, 

Pau Chronicles of ]ndo*Chika 

§ i8. Pali chronicles ruore recent than Dipavamsa and 
Mahavamsa have been written outside Ceylon. Wc have 
already referred to the s>called Cambodian Mahavafnsa. In 
Siam at Ayodayapura (Ayuthya) was written at an unknown 
date Saddhamma sangaha, on the Councils and the beginnings 
of Buddhism in Ceylon, by Dbamsiakitti Mahasami, who had 
studied in Ceylon. Ac Xieng-mai in 1516 a certain Racana- 
panna wrote Jinakalamalini, which relates the history of 
Buddhism in India and Ceylon and Chen in Thailand. Ic is 
this last point chat gives ic its interest, like several other hi$* 
torical works in P^i written in Siam and relating almost 
entirely to local affairs. In Laos there was at least one local 
chronide in Pali, Vamsa malint, attributed somewhat imagi* 
natively to fiuddhaghosa. which is still extant in a Laotian 
cranalatioD. The b^t known from Burma are Chakesadhalu 
vamia, "Story of the Six Hair-Relics", which is modem, and 
Surenn tNimAi, by Pannasami, written in 1861, which gives a his¬ 
tory of Buddhism much altered by the transposition of the 
Indian geographical sites to Burma and neighbouring places. 
These transpositions diiuinish the value of the book a great deal 
but arc worth noticing in so far as they often go back to Panoa- 
sami’s sources, and because, unfortunately for history, such 
transpositions occur quite frequently in Indian authors as well 
as in their imicators. Among the Pali historical books from 
Burma we should Include Gandha x>amja, "Hiscoty of Books", 
a work of .Buddhist bibliography, mod^ but oot without 
value. 


Sanskrit Chronicles 

§ 19. The Sanskrit texts which cau be properly called 
historical are essentially works of refined poetry which have 
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more rcg^d to literary value than to the chronological record* 
ing ol facts. These texts rarely deal with the history of all 
India, but limit themselves to one country, one dynasty, or 
even one king. 

ThS CHRONtCtS OF KASHMIR 

§ ao. The most celebrated is the Rajaiarangim, the 
'*River of Kites'', which is a chronicle of Kashioir from its 
legendary origins down to the middle of the XII century. Ic 
was written in 114S and the following years by Kalhaua, son 
of Champaka, minister of king Hanha (io$9*uoi). Twelve 
historical works which Kalhana says he us^ as sources already 
existed, notably a composition by Suvrata which summarised 
the royal chronicles and which be calls a bharati, probably a 
poem of a heroic and fantastic type. Nripavali, ‘Xine of Kings", 
by the celebrated Kshemeodra ^ the lU century, ParihwovcU, 
also a "Line of Kii^" in is,000 stanzas by Helaraja, and ocher 
works by Padmamihira and Chavillakara, and finally Silomata- 
purana which, alone of all these texts, has come down to us. 
But Kalhana did not limit himself to bookish information : 
he made historical researches himself, as he indicates, taking 
bis material from inscriptions, from charters of foundations 
(pratistba shasana), from grants of property or land (vastu 
shasana), from panegyrics (prashasci patta), and finding 
material even in works of instruction (sastra). These last in 
some cases set forth traditional historical material, as does the 
Brihal fsamhila, an astronomical text Kalhana himself cites. 
Finally, for the events of his own day Kalhana wrote as a 
direct witness or from the statements of direct witnesses. Here 
he is often not exj^iclt enough for our liking, doubtless because 
he was addressing contemporaries who would at once under* 
stand any allusion. 

The Rajalarangini is thus a solidly informed historical 
work, although, for the ancient period, mythological or 
legendary stories supplement the historical information. That 
is what his sources gave him, and despite his efforts to be 
(zitical, he could not reject everything which was normally 
accepted in his day. His work, moreover, was intended to be 
more than a chronicle : it was a composition conforming to 
the rules of learned poetry, in which the prevailing sentiment 
was the allaying of the passions (santansa) such as would be 
taught by the spectacle of the vicissitudes of fortune. As a 
historian Kalhana wanted to be truthful; as a poet and 
moralist he could accept legend. 
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Analysis op the Rajatarangini 

I SI. Accordir^ lo Kalhana's poem, Kashmir was origi¬ 
nally a lake which was transformed into dry land by the 
Prajapaii Kashyapa, It was protected and inhabited by the 
Nagas, mythical serpents whom some have proposed to regard 
as tribes having the serpent as iheir totem, and who in any 
case played a great part in Indian legend. Gauri, the wife of ' 

Siva, made herself manifest there in the form of the river 
Vitasta. The goddess Saraswati or Sarada, the patroness of 
literature, lived there. The names of the early kings are 
forgotten for the most part, but a ceruin Gonanda I began to ^ 
reign at the moment of the great Bharata war. The date 
ascribed to this event is 655 of the Kali age, U, 8,449 B.C. 

This serves as the point of origin for Kalhana's chronology, 
but he does not name a regular suaession of kings until after ' 

Gonanda III, whom he places at i88s B-C. Between these 
two dates he gives quite a number of kings, but without 
precise dates. As<Ata and the Kusbana are numbered among 
them, and the Utter is placed only 150 yean from the death 
of the Buddha. He says of Ast^a dut he was converted to 
Buddhism, and places him between the Buddha and the 
Kuahana, Thus the Buddha, Asoka and the Kushana are 
plaad chronologically in the correct order but within a 
period which is far too short and placed far too high. Thus 
later on Kalhana is compelled to prolong reigns to the point 
of impossibility in order to bring his synchronisms into line, 

} 

The first book creates of the dynasty of Gonanda I, and \ 

the second of a dynasty of difercni cffigin. In the third book i 

^ Gonanda dynasty appears restc«d. But in an intenegnum ^ 

there occurs the government of a poet, Matp%upta, a vassal 
of the king of Ujjayini. Vikramaditya Harsha. Kalhana 
identifies this king with the Vikramaditya who, according to 
tradition, defeated the Saka invaders and founded the Saka 
era in 78 A.D. But the fifth successor of Matrigupta lived at 
the beginning of the Vl century, and Kalhana or one of his 
sources has filled up the gap by attributing to the reign of a - 

ceruin Ranaditya a length of goo years. In fact, according ' 

to Che mformation of the Oiinese pilgrim Hiuan-tsai^, the ^ 

Vikramadkya in question lived at the begioning of che VI 
century and had nothing to do with the Saka era. 

tot later times the chroodogical errors become lea 
frequent and lea serious. In the fourth bo<* appears a 
dynasty the origin of which a traced to a mythical serpent 
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named Kukou, but its history, so iar as Kalhana traces it, is 
corrobobrated to some extent by other documeou which we 
possess, especially the Ghiaese sources. Kalbaita's dates are 
only S5 years late according to those given by the most trust* 
worthy of the Chinese sources, From the beginning of the 
fourth book (the XI century of our era) Kalhana names his 
dales according to the LAukika era or that of the Saptarshi, 
generally in use in Kashmir, and from this time on his sources 
furnish him with a correct and continuous chronology. 

The fifth book contains the history of the dynasty of 
Utpala (8^5 to 939), the sixth that of a succession of kings of 
various houses (939-1,005), the seventh and eighth those of a 
first and a second dynasty deriving from Lohara. These last 
two books are distinguished from the others by being twice 
tbe normal length, possibly because they cover periods for 
which there was abundant mformation, 

SUPFLBMSNTS TO THE RaJATAKAHOINI 

§ Zi. Kalhana’s work was continued. A second Raja- 
laranginij by Jonaiaja, who died in 1439, serves as a supple* 
ment, bringing the story down nearly that date and Shrivara, 
a disciple of Jonaraja, continued it in his Jamarajataranginij 
to 14S6. Finally a Rajavalt pataka by Prajyabhatta and his 
disciple Shuka relates the history of Kashmir down to a point 
soon after its conquest by the Mughal Emperor Akbar in 1586. 

.Biographical Poems end Romencea in Sanakrif 

§ S3. Except in Kashmir chronicles are rare, at least in 
Sanskrit. However, there exist numerous panegyrics of sainU 
and of kii^ which are primarily literary works, but in a 
certain degree, and subject to strict precautions, may take 
the place ^ the historical texts which we lack. 

A model of this type is tbe Buddhacharita, ‘Xlfe of the 
Buddha”, Ashva^t^a, which dates from the time of Che 
Indo-Scythian king Kauishka. It is one of the most beautiful 
poems ever written in India, but the faithfulness of the 
biognphy which it narrates must be reg;arded with caution. 
It is true that it has not been deliberately altered, and has 
been embellished only as regards its form. But the persona* 
lity of the Buddha had alr^dy entered the realm of legend, 
and it is this legend which the poem has piously and magni¬ 
ficently preserved. Thus we can only regard the Buddha- 
charila as an ancient and brilliant specimen of the class of 
legendary lives. 
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Harshachafjta 

§ <4. Harshacharita, the "LUe of Har&havarJhana'’, 
emperor of northern India from Co6 to 648, by Bans, who lived 
ac his courc, is in prose with some admixture of verse of an 
extraordinary refinement of rhetoric. In this instances the hero 
is definitely known, but the historical value of the work lies in 
ilie text itself than in its agreement with other sources, especial¬ 
ly with the facts given by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuan-tsang, who 
was received with honour by Karsha. Most texts of the type 
of the HQTshaehariiA arc useful indeed, mainly as confirming 
facts otherwise known, ft is generally true of the Indian 
sources that they serve to corroborate foreign sources and to 
be correboraied by them, but not by themsdves to establish a 
reliable and continuous history. 

Panegyrics 

§ 25. Panegyrics, written in praise of an eminent man, a 
king, or even of a dynasty, deal <^y with local or ^ovindal 
history, and only for limited periods. They are roort or less 
numerous for each region. Although for C^is&a, for example, 
we know hardly more than the Canga vamshanwhariia by 
Vasudevaratha Somayajin, composed between the X and the 
XrV centuries, we possess a great number for the area of 
Gujarat, Malva and Xajasthan. 

Among the Gurjara dynasties of the north, the Chahumana 
(Ghaubana) have been celebrated espedaUy in the Frithiviraja^ 
vijaya, the ‘‘Triumph of King. Priihiw” (died 1195), which was 
commented on in the XV centulr by the jemaraja who con* 
tinned the #ork of Ealhana. Among the Gurjara dynasties of the 
south, the Paramara were glorified about 1005 by Padmagupia 
in his Ndvasakasanka charita, a panegyric on the Paramara Sin* 
dhuraja, whose viruda or honorific title was Navasahasanka. 
The Chalukya dynasty above all has been made famous by a 
number of autb<«s. Hemachandia composed after 1163, in 
Prakrit and in Sanskrit, his Dvyashroya makakvya, “Long Poem 
with Two Purposes", of which the last e%ht in Prakrit consti¬ 
tute the KtimarapalA charita to the glory of the author's patron. 
JCumarapala of AnhUvad. This work is a tour de ft^ce, a feat 
of ingenuity: it is said to have "two purposes" because at the 
same time as it sings the glcries of a dynasty it illustrates the 
gr amm ar of Hemchandia himself, in Sanskrit for the Sanskrit 
part the grammar, and in Prakrit (in the Kumarapala' 
charito) for the Prakrit part. Later Jayasimha in 1565, and 
Jinamandana in 1435, also each compel a Kum<trapahchArita. 
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j The subject of 3 cdcbrated poem became a dassical subject, 

f and the paiiditi thenceforth exerted themselves to treat of it 

i even when it no longer had any immediate interest, and inci* 

I dentally added less new infOTmation than new rhetorical orsa* 
I ments. Kumarapala was converted by Hemchaiidra to Jainism, 
; ' and it was the j^tcction which he then extended to that rel%ion 

! which caused him to be thus held up as an example to posterity. 

I Other kings, xninisters and even rich and generous indivi- 

duals were al^ celebrated as benefactors of the Jain church. 
Xirit kaumudi, *'Moonlight of Cloiy”, by Someshwaradeva 
; (j 1790 ads), 5 «An/a '•Cloriflctdon of Good Deeds” 

' by Arisimha at the end of the XIII century, and y/utupala 
charita of Harshagani {1440) are dedicated to Vastupala, a 
minister of ihe Vaghela branch of the Chalukyas of Anbilvad. 
The same Vastup^a and another minister Tejahpala were cele¬ 
brated ^ether in the XUI century in Fastupala ief ahpaia 
prashasli, "Praise of Vastupala and Tejahpala”, and SuAri^a 
kirti Aollolini, “River of the Glory of Good Deeds”. In honour 
of the pious Gujcrati merchant Jagadu, Sarvananda in the XIV 
century wrote /agadu charita, But the poets did not sing only 
their patrons and the benefactors of their sects: the epic and 
someth^ savage hcrouin of the Rajputs also inspired them. 
Hammira mahakavya of Nayachandrasuri, in the XV century, 
exalts the great deeds of the last king d Ranthambor in his 
unhappy struggle against Sultan Ala-ud-din. But the majerity 
of bit^phical poems are due to poets of the court or of the 
monastery. 

Court poets sometimes left their country to search out a 
king who was a patron of letters. The Kashmiri BUhana 
wrote between loSi and 1089, at the court of Vikramadjtya IV, 
a Chalufcya king of Kalyana in the Deccan, bis Vikramanko deva 
efurita (or Vikramarkadevacharita: Vikramarkaa Vikrama* 
one of the best of the biographical poems, which deals 
also with Vikramaditya's two predecesscffs, Somesvara I and U. 

§ s6. We have in the Prakrit and in the vernaculars, 

I especially Hindi, a number of biographies of sovereigns or 
eminent persons of Gujerat, Malva, Rajasthan and Bundel- 
khand. In the east, for Bengal, there are also works of the 
same type, seme in Sanskrit, others in the vernacular. Among 
those in Sanskrit are RamapaU charita (Ramachaxita) by 
Sandhyakara nandin erf the end of XI century, and Ballaia 
charita by Anandabhatta of the XVI century. 

Elesewhere, especially in the south, biographical tales and 

, poems are gener^y in the vernacular and not in either 
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Sanikrit or Pralcrit. This style of licerary com|»o$iiion is hardly 
represented m Saoskrii except in the northern half of the 
country, and especially in the north-west and west. This is the 
outcome of a number of causes. Panegyrics were composed 
cverywheio, but they could not be habitually written in Sanskrit 
except where Sanskrit was the prevailing literary language. 
This was not the case in the south, where the Dravidian 
languages, especially Tamil, had their own literatures with 
which Sanskrit never competed successfully. Further we have 
seen that the earliest biographical poem known is the "Life of 
the Buddha” of Ashvaghosha. Now the Jains, like the 
Buddhists, established die practice at an early date of recounting 
the lives of their founder and their saints, and it is in the Jain 
centre, viz Gujerat, and the neighbouring provinces, that we 
6nd a particularly large number of biogra^ical poems. The 
Buddhist and Jain works seem to have served as prototypes of 
the secular historical or biographical poem, and these works 
were at hist composed for the most part in the literary language 
whidi these religious bodies had cultivated : Sanskrit und^ the 
influence of the Buddhists in the north-west and central India, 
Sanskrit and Prakrit following the Jains of the west, Singhalese 
and Pali among the BuddbUts of Ceylon. Moreover the regions 
of ibe north'West and west which had produced the most 
brilliant religious prototypes in Sanskrit and Prakrit for the 
secular biography were precisely the privileged lands of the 
Sanskrit literary culture; it is natural that such biographies 
should be composed above all there and above all in Sanskrit. 

Prakrit and Vernacular Historical Texu 
General 

§ sy. The legendary biographies in Prakrit of the Jain 
masters stimulated the composition of biographies of sovereigns 
and benefactcffs, but they were not always &e immediate models. 
Prakrit poems with a historical concent are generaliy composed 
in Mah^ashtri, not in the speciflcally Jain Prakrits. The 
most impcB'Cant of these is the Gauda voko, 'Tlie Murder of 
the Ben^i (King)”, by Ba|:^airaa (Ske, Vakpati laja). It is a 
romanticised history of the conquest of Bengal by Vaaho 
varman Kanyakubja. The date of this king is not indicated 
m the poem, but according to the Chinese annals' of the T’ai^ 
dynasty he sent an embassador to Oiina in 731, and the Ra}a- 
carangini tells us that Vakpatirajh was a poet at his court, and 
that he was defeated by Lalltaditya Muktapida of Kashmir. 
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Thus with this hwlp we can place the facts of the Gauduvaho 
into the framework of history. ^ 

Hindi Historical Posms 

§i8. Biography and history were a flourishing branch of 
Hindi literature. The Fritkiraj Rasau of Chand is the best 
known : it is the earliest moaument of the Braja dialect. 
The poet and his hero, Prithiraj of the Chahamana dynasty of 
the northern Gurjaras, are said to baTe perished together m 
uQt at the hands of the Muslims. We have mentioned above 
a Sanskrit poem devoted to the same king, but the Hindi com¬ 
position is very much better known. A Hommir Rasau forms 
a supplement to the Hammira mahakavya. The Padmavati of 
Jaisi glorifies the queen of Chitor who perished in the flames 
in 1303 rather than fall into the hands of Sultan Alau-d-din. 
A number of other texts of the same type supplied the material 
for James Ted (from 18*9) to reconstruct the history of Raj- 
puiana. It is true that these texts contain a large number of 
errors, and provide an anecdotal history rather than a chroni¬ 
cle of events. However, they often contain valuable dynastic 
lists. Also, where they sing the exploits ot the Rajputs in then 
Struggles against the Muslims, they can be usefully compared 
with the Muslim stories about the same events. 

The Vamshavaus 

§ a 9. In addition to literary eulc^ies of sovereigns, the 
vernaculars have often produced Vamshavalis or “genealogical 
lists'', which set forth the origins of royal • families and also 
contain useful facU from their histories. In many cases they 
derived their material fre^n amilar andent Sanskrit documents, 
which have rarely been preserved. The shorter genealogical 
lisu arc often placed at the head of insaipiions. They are 
found most commonly in the nathem countries. Oiamha, 
Kuluta and Nepal, where they may exist in two editions, the 
one Buddhistic, the other Brahmanic. 

A number of similar documents exist elsewhere, but often 
inserted in bigger compilations or in works which are not 
otherwise devoted to histt^. 

Historical Data from Religious^ Literary and 
Smeotifie Texta 

The authors of the chronicles and biographies which we 
have noticed too often show more literary ait than historical 
sense. On the other hand many texts which are not specially 
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iDteaded to caiTat« biitory actually supply it with conJirrpR' 
tions aud additions. 


Rsuoiovs Texis 

§ 30. Two of the groat rd^ons of India arc distin* 
guiabed dearly from the others by tbe fact that the personal* 
ity of their founders has a special importance for them. There 
would have been no Buddhism or Jainism without the Buddha 
and the Jioa. Tbe t^edic Risbis, the fathers of ancient 
Brahmanism, are on the other hand merely names. Hiese 
names are piously preserved : texts like the Brikadaranyakn' 
upaniihad contain even vamsho, spiritual "'genealo^es", lisu 
of teachers who have successively transmitted the doctrine of 
the schod, and these lists are given as a guarantee of the conti¬ 
nuity of the tradition from Brahman; but Brabman is the 
transcendent Being, and it is inconceivable that He should 
have a biography. Tbe Buddha and the Jina, on the other 
hand, lived and taught among men, they were teachers by their 
words and models in their lives, and it is therefore essential to 
the religious bodies which they established to preserve at tbe 
same time the tenor of their discourses and the mem^ of 
their acts. Buddhist and Jain literairue was not only didactic 
like the Brahmanic literature : they also had to make it edi* 
fying. Hence it became a narrative literature, giving as 
examples not cmly the lives of the founders but also those of 
their teachers and saints. It is uue that editors have often 
piously transmuted history into ’'golden legends”, but the 
marvels which they relate remain in many cases associated 
with the memory of real events, and if hagiography is not his* 
tory, it does not fail to furnish valuable synebronisms. Great 
Care k necessary in making use of such sources. They are often 
self'Contradictory, and we have to choose between iireconcil* 
able statements, not always possessing independent evidence 
which conhrme the one and refutes tl;^ other. We are often 
confined to internal criticiam of our documents, and in the 
abseoce of complete certainty this criticism often g^ves us 
reasonable probabilities. 

BuDDHiCT Texts 

§ gi. The Buddhist texts usually tell us that in ^e dme 
of the Buddha King Bimbkara reigned over Magadha, and hU 
hrotber-in-law Prasenajit over Kosala. They give us many 
ekcumstaniial details about them. Bimbisara was murdered by 
his «0B AjdCashaCru, who ascended the throne in hk place. 
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Prasenajii waged war agaiiut Ajacashatru, at firai without and 
later with success. Dethroned in tiirn by his own son, Prasena- 
jit took refuge with Ajatasbatru, and there died. All this, with 
many other facts, is narrated less for the interest of the events 
in themselves than in order to make clear on which occasions 
the Buddha gave such or such teaching to these kings. Some 
sources assert that Bitnbisara and Prasenajit, as well as several 
other princes, were bom at the same time as the Buddha. 
Another AsokavadurtA, the “Legend of Asoka", on the other 
hand, gives a genealogy which makes Prasenajit the descendant 
of Bimbisara in the eighth generation. We have no independent 
confirmation of either of these irreconcilable statements, but a 
simple comparison of the sources leads us first to reject the 
scacemeni of Asokawdanaj and secondly to doubt the contem¬ 
poraneity of the births of the Buddha, Bimbisara and Prasenajit, 
Aiokavadana gives us in effect no more than a dry genealogical 
list; there an error can easily have crept in. If however this 
list were correct, it would follow chat a whole body of coherent 
stories is false, for a simple error could not explain how a remote 
descendant of Blmblsaia the king of Magadha was made to 
figure as bis contemp<^ary the king of Kosala, or how this whole 
8 U»y of his relations with the Magadha dynasty came Co be told. 
It is true that the supposition might be made that Astskavaddna 
speaks of another Prasenajit, but there is no positive reason to 
support this hypothesis. It is probable that the more numerous 
and more circumstantial sources contain more truth than the 
mere summary and aberrant source. Thus the Buddha, Bimbi* 
sara and Prasenajit muit have been contemporaries. On the 
other hand it is difficult to accept the tradition which repraents 
them as born at precisely the same moment as well as sovereigns 
of neighbourii^ kingdoms. We guess that the coincidence of 
tbeir births was put forward to associate one more miracle with 
the already miraculous birth cA the Buddha. 

Data raow Religious Hietory 

§ gs. We see from this example that if the Buddhist 
sources give us information on the events of political history, 
they are nevertheless most informative on religious history. 
They constantly betray iheii anxiety to affirm the fidelity with 
whit^ they transmit Che teaching of the Master. In stating each 
disciplinary precept, in repeatii^ each discourse of the Buddha, 
the Saiptures carefully note the nidana, the “occasion'^ on 
which this precept was laid down or this discourse was prcH 
nounced. Moreover, the editors of canonical cdlections were 
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careful co state how their collections were authenticated by the 
great doctors auerobled in councils. The last two chapters of 
ChulavAggt, the disdplinaiy {yinayd) text of the Pali canon, 
describe ^e first two councils which were held, the one imme¬ 
diately after the death of the Buddha, and the other a hundred 
years later. These two historical chapters are generally con¬ 
sidered to have been added much later to this work on disci¬ 
pline. Other parts of the Pali cannon relate the early events, 
the beginning of the Buddha's mission (the introduction to 
Mahava^^) or bis death {MahapnTinibbanfisuUt^). By putting 
cheae scraps together we can obtain a relatively connected chro¬ 
nicle of the early period of Buddhism. 

HisrosucAL Tevts m thi: Pau Canon 

§ 55. Finot put forward the hypothesis that this chronicle 
had an early existence but was cut to pieces to be inserted in 
various places is the canon. In that case we should have in a 
religious canon the remains of a truly historical ancient source. 
It must be noticed that this work would have to be anterior 
not only to the Pali cancm in its present form, but also to the 
formation of the canons of the various Buddhist sects. Its dis¬ 
integration and Che addii^; on of its paru to the various speci¬ 
fied sections of the canons would go back to the period of the 
compilation of these canons. In fact it is not only in the Pall 
canon that the history of the councils is attached to the section 
on discipline; this occurs also in Mahoi/aslu, which is the book 
on disctplioe of the Lokottaravadtn, and in the section devoted 
to discipline die canon of the Mulasarvastivadln, which has 
Been reserved in Tibetan though the Sanskrit version is lost. 
In chu last canon those parts which correspond to the Other 
elements of the supposed chronicle are inserted precisely in Che 
same places as they occupy in the Pali* canon, 'ne story of the 
beginning of the Buddha’s mission is also in the section on dis¬ 
cipline. A Mahaparinirvanasutta, which is an appendix to the 
Pali Mahaparinibbiinanitta, is, like the Pali text, in the section 
devo^ to doctrinal exposition! (rutr^). It cannot be by chance 
that equivalent passages are extracted in the same manner to 
b& used in similAT ways. The same division of the same chroni¬ 
cle must be the basis of the composition of at least two different 
canons. However, the agreement between the accounts of the 
same events ih the two canons is far frtmi dose, and if they 
derive from the same original chronicle we have to assume great 
alterations subsequently to account for the divergencies. What 
is most probable is that at the tinv when the canons were drawn 
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up, che id«a was commooly hdd by Buddhists that certain tradi¬ 
tional simics were associated with certain types o£ texts more 
naturally than with others. The story o£ the beginnir^ of the 
mission which led to ibe foundation of the community of 
monks, and that of the councils, which were the first acts of this 
community, were not out of place among the texts which laid 
down che duties of che community and of the monks. The 
story of che death of che Master could for its part find' a proper 
place among the edifying teachings. Admiccing this, still each 
canon could give its own versions of the various stories. It is 
not necessary to assume the prior existence of a genuinely his* 
Corical work with which the canons agreed in placing together 
certain apparently dissimilar passages in certain ways, but did 
not ^ee in reproducing the purport of those passages, ft is 
true chat in che section on discipline of che canon of the Mula* 
sarvasti vadin a narration of the death of the Buddha precedes 
an account of the councils, but this fact is adequately explained 
by the real sequence of the events and does not Imply che exist* 
ence of a chronicle from which these passages derive. 

HiSToniCAi. Vai.uk of thk Pau SouRCsa 

§ 34. Thus ic is CO be feared chat the historical data from 
the Bucidhisc canons rest on floating traditions rather than on 
a histcvicai account drawn up at an early date. B.eaaing 
against the excessive confidence reposed by iOtat authors in the 
statements of the Pali canon relating to the life of the Buddha, 
Senart bas shown that the '‘legend" oi the Buddha does not rest 
solely on real historical facts but has borrowed many details 
from the mythical cceiception of the universal sovereign, the 
ebakravartin. It is therefore diificult to trust the apparently 
historical statements of the Pali Buddhist texts. However, many 
of these statements could not have been invented for purposes 
of edification, and can only correspond to memories real 
facts. 

The Mahayana Hcftorical Texts 

§35, The Buddhist texts of the “Great Vehide", the 
Mahayana, are too full of legends 10 be of direct historical 
value. Lalita vistaraj che celebrated li/e of the Buddha, is beford 
everything else a description of the miracles which marked his 
life. Lankavatara sutra says that the Buddha imparted his 
teaching in Lanka (Ceylon) to king Ravanai but Havana is a 
mythic^ being, and none of che sources whose information can 
be checked speaks of a journey of the Bud>lha to Ceylon. How* 
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ever, Lankavaiara and other texts such as Karuna pundarika 
sutra contain under the form of prophecies infearaation which 
is historically probable. It is also generally under the form of 
prophecies that real events are narrated in some rather late 
texts, particularly the Tantxas, the "Books" par excellence. 
These compositions are compendia of all knowledge reputed to 
be efficacious, principally mystico-magical, but they eventually 
admitted feels of ail kinds. Kala ch^ra tanira is of this kind. 
In Manjushri mulakalpa, related to this class of works, the 
Buddha himself, after summarising the main features of his 
teaching, predicts the future succession of kings down to the 
Vth century of our era. The passage contains a little over looo 
couplets. The statements contained in ic agree with those from 
other historical sources well enough to give us some confidence 
in its ioformatiou on periods about which we are otherwise ill 
informed. It is especially valuable on the Maurya and Gupta 
dynasties and on those of central India. Magadha and Bengal. 
It hardly mentions the south, but knows Til^t and China. 

Jaina Tzxta 

I 36. What is true of the Buddhist texts from the point 
of view of historical interest is true also of the Jain texts. The 
canon of the Svetambaxa in Ardharaagadhi Prakrit has 
served a good deal of probably concct mf(raaiion on the life 
of the Jina, mixed with legendary and edifying material. 

Among the amga, the ''members" of the canon, ^^yaramga 
sutta and Bhagavali axe those which contain the most t^fonna- 
tion Uvasaeadojao and ^niUtaro vava*ya dasao are tuU ol 
leecads, some of which refer to real people and facU. Among 
the tfwsmso, the ''sub members’' of the canon, Ovavaiyam 
dwx$ die Ring Runiya, who is the Ajatashatru of the Buddhists, 
for he is the son of Seniya (Skt. Shrenika) who is Bimbisara; 
and Kappiyao and Kappavadamsiyao narrate the suwies of the 
son and of the grandson of Seniya respectively. Rayapasemyam 
seems, from its title, to make reference to king Prasenajit, These 
kings were contemporaries of the Jina, and since according to 
the Buddhist sources they were contemporaries of the Buddha 
also, the two masters who gave their names to the two great 
Indian religicBia with human founders must have lived at the 
same time. 

This synchronism, confirmed by the Buddhist sources, 
which know of a rival to the Buddha who is semewhat older 
and is identifiable as the Jina Mahavira, is of great importance. 
Unhappily the Buddlhst and Jain religious bodies have been 
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rivals also, and each desiring; what the other had highly trea¬ 
sured. they have often borrowed from each other. A very 
popular Jain text, Kalpa jutra, attributed to Bhadrabahu, con¬ 
tains JinachArita, a life of the Jinas, principally of Mahavira, 
which shows many analogies with the life of the Buddha as 
narrated in Buddha charita. Bhadrabahu probably lived in the 
second century after Mahavira, but the Kaipa sutra as we have 
it also contains Them vali which gives lives of the patriarchs of 
the sect long after Bhadrabahu’s time, down to ab(Mt 960 years 
after the death oS Mahavira. Thus the present text is later 
than Buddha eharita, and if there has been any borrowing, it is 
by Jinacharito. However, it is possible that the borrowing was 
from one legend to the other rather than from one text to the 
other; the two ''lives” may have been written independently, 
but from data which had Ixen delicately unified. It is hardly 
probable, indeed, although the Buddha and the Jlna lived and 
preached in the same surroundings and at the same time, that 
their careers should have been so exactly parallel as a compari* 
son of their biographies would lead us to believe. Where the 
miraculous elements are in agreement, we are in any case com* 
pelled CO conclude that the editors either copies one from the 
other or copied a common model which was ocher chan the 
reality. 

Mythical £LEM£^ns in the Biographies 

§ 57, Biographies of celebrated persons among the Jains 
are often only mythological legends. The life of ^ishna, the 
hero whom the Bhagavaca sect have made into the supreme 
deity, is mythological in iu development, even if one admits 
that it may have arisen from a historical foundation. The life 
of Krishna becomes in Anuttaro vavaiya dasao the story of 
Kanha. a poius Jain sovereign. In this case we are in no danger 
of takii^ the story as histCHical, since the legend of Krishna is 
well-known. But in some of the humanised versions of thh 
story we might have been induced to chink we had discovered 
reminiscences ot real facts. We should have to cut away reU' 
lively little of the marvellous from the adventures of Jivan- 
dhara, which are popular among the Jaiiu, to make a plausible 
story from them. However, when these adventures are examin¬ 
ed dosely we cannot fail to recognise once again those of 
Krishna, now freed from the marvellous element. Lihe Krishna, 
Jivandhara, the heir to the throne, is threatened by a tyrant 
with death as soon as he is h<xn. He has an ad<^tive mother, 
Nanda, just as Krishna has an adoptive father, Handa. Like 
Krishna he has boundless courage aad«skill, and all the girls 
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love him. Like Krishna he overthrows and kiUs the tyrant. 
But his story is a means of expounding the Jain religion, and 
at the end he becomes a monk, It might have been thought 
that we have here a historical defender of the Jain religious 
bodies, but he is merely a legendary figure, a Krishna, reduced 
to the historical scale. It is to be £ea^ that the same is the 
case with other heroes of pious l^ends. 

However, we have seen (§§ e4*s6) that certain charita (lives) 
contain authentic narratives. In addition to those cited there 
arc others, similar to these but mote properly religious- This 
is the case with Kalaka^horya katharuika, which gives chrono* 
logical information on the invasions of the Saka (see § a^S). 
It is also the case with rnsasf* chalaka parwa charita, "Lives 
^ of the fig numbered Men*’, by Heraachandra (Xllth century); 
in addition to a purely legradary Jain Ramayana, there is a life 
of the Jina, Mahavirackarita, which narrates in the form of 
prophecy the events of the reign of Kumarapala, the patron of 
the authM*. who as we know (§ ag) wrote a poem in bis honour ; 
and more especially Panshwhfa parvan, or Sthaviravali iharita, 
containij^ some biographies of saints and important chrono* 
logical facts (see §§ iSg, aoe). 

§ gS. Another group of Jain literary compositions, the 
prabandhfi, also conuin liistorical facts, mixed up with an 
ocean of legend. Many were compiled from certain well- 
known collections. Prahandha ehintamani, ‘Talisman of 
Pcabandhas”, assembled by Merutunga in igofi A.D. and 
Rrabandha koshc, 'Treasury of Prabandhas”, by Rajashckhaxa 
in 1349 A.D. All these texts are ot special value when they 
repcHt political events not far removed from their own time. 
for earlier times, edifying stcoies too often take the place of 
the forgotten facts. 

The history of the Jain religioua body ia better distributed. 
Wt have many thcravali, "lists of ancients", and pattautUi, 
"lists (drawn from) archives'’i which inform us of the succession 
of masters and saints, and whose truthfulness is often confirm* 
ed by ancient inscriptions. These valuable documents are more 
oten to be found among the Jains than among the Buddhists, 
smee Jainism survived in India while Buddhism has died 
out. Buddhist equivalents of these documents are hardly 
found except in C^lon, lodO'Qiina, Tibet and China. 

Brahmanic and Hindu Texts 

§ 39. Thoi^h the Vedic and Brahmanic texts are not in 
any sense historical, they are not without value tor history. 
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We learn inddenUlly from che Ripjeda a fac( of the greatest 
importance : che invasion of Ii^a by the Aryans. This 
fundamenial fact remains intermediate, yet it is well esublished. 
A system of fairly plausible conjectures enables us to fix its 
date very broadly, and a comparison of che indications pro¬ 
vided by che texts of successive epochs enables us to guess its 
successive stages. 

The arrangement of the texts in their probable order of 
composition, and estiiuates of the time which must have passed 
between one group and the next, enable us to calculate 
approximacely the period of the most ancient hymns, and 
consequently of the Aryan invasion, which was then recent and 
in fact still inaxnplete. The ge^aphical names mentioned 
can often be idencthed with some certainty, and the geography 
of each of the successive groups of texts enables us to follow 
the progress of the Aryans from the Indus basin to that of 
the Ganges in the classical period, when the Laws of Mauu 
(ii I7*sa) lay down the boundaries of the Brahmanical culture. 

Some historical facts of a more particular character are 
alluded to in the Ri^dat such as the capture of towns from 
the aborigines, che Dasyu, by the Aryan conquerors, followers 
of Indra, aud more particularly by Sudas, king of the Bharata, 
and the coalition of ten kings against Sudaa (if the passage 
VII, 83, S is not Co be given a mythological interpretation). 
There is even a short genealogy of Sudas (VII, 18, ar-a3). The 
more recent sources, the secondary Vedic samhicas and the 
Bratamanas, place before us more and more persons, real to all 
appearance, and especially tribes, in particular the Kuru and 
the Panchala. The names of the kings mentioned occur again 
in the later Hindu legends, but not in the bist^ical sources 
previously dealt with, which are mainly Jain and Buddhist, 
This fact does not throw doubt on their authenticity : it only 
emphasises that our sources, the Brahmaoical on the one hand, 
and the Jam and Buddhist on the other, come dotm from 
different periods.. True, an Ajatashatru appears in a late 
Vedic text, BrihadaranyaXopanishad as in the Buddhist stales, 
but this latter makes him a king of Magadha, while the 
Upanishad represents him as a king of Kashi (Banaras); there 
may have been two kings of the same name,*though the date 
of the Upanishad could possibly be brought down to a p<^t 
a little after che date of the AjatashacrU of the Buddhists. 

The Pura^as 

§ 40. Id the post-Vedic Sanskrit literature we should have 
expected to find more and more hisccffical facts confirmed 
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from other sources a& we came nearer to the more recent 
period. The maas of informaiioo on people and king;s 
increases, but the pceoccupatiom of (he authors seem to be 
less and less with the recording of events. They neglect recent 
and contemporary facts in favour of legends which have the 
prestige of antiquity ^ of myth. The Puranas abound in 
dynastic lists and other indications of historical facts. The 
or^n of these lists is ancient, since Megasihenes, at the end of 
the IVih century B.C., knew of them. Unhappily great 
alterations have been made in these lists, and their discrepancies 
are so great as to discredit them. In spite of that we are often 
tempted to cry to use this great mass of facts, for we can be sure 
that everything in the Puranas is not unhistorical. We do in 
fact notice, occasionally, statements in agreement with facts 
otherwise established. However, we possess no criteritm whereby 
to distinguish a priori the true facts from the false. We can 
find facts there when we know them, but we cannot And them 
without outside help. Even where the statements of the 
various Puranas are in agreement, their authenticity remains 
doubtful, because their agreement only proves that the different 
versions derive from the same tradition, but nothing in the 
Puranas themselves guarantees the value of that tradition. If 
there is any guarantee, it is external to them. However, it 
should not be forgotten that it was Bhagavatapurana which 
hrst gave us the name of Chandragupta Maurya which, identi* 
bed by de Guignes with the Sandrakotios of the Greeks, is the 
king ^om whose reign the whole chronology of andenc India 
is derived. But the chronological data of the Puranas are not 
to be despised. They often give us intervals between kings or 
dynasties which are reasonable and probably exact. But the 
absolute chronology of the Puranas, which is often inconsistent 
with their own relative chronology, must be rejected. It rests, 
in fact, on the date of the beginning of the present astronomical 
age, a dace placed at the end of the hCahabharat war, and 
later calculated by the astronomers. 

The Secondary Puranas 

§ 41. These remarks apply primarily to the principal 
Puranas. The secondary, local Puranas, and the liieratiue of 
the m<t/talmya or slhalapurana which from part of them are 
attached to them, are relatively rich in utilisable material. 
They are intended to exalt the rdigious interest of h(^y places, 
and with this purpose they give, a great deal of geographical 
matttial often difficult tp place on the map but none ihc less 
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accepUbU in the storehouse of history, They relate or allude 
CO many facts, and where these are not too remote, they may 
rank as historical sources. NUamatapwana Is one of the 
sources of Rajatarangini (§ 19), Haltuya mahatmya, and its 
Tamil counterpart, Ttruvileiyadarpuranas, by Paranjodimunivar, 
(see § 907) derive from a more andent Tamil source, also 
called the TiTwiUiyadarpuriinam, due to Perumbarrappullyur 
Nambi (Xih-XIth century). These three texts desaibe the 
“sport" of Siva, protector of Madurci, the capital of the Tamil 
kingdom of the Pandya. The Pandya kings played a great 
part in these legendary exploits, so much so that Siva incar¬ 
nated in the fcffin of one of them. 

It is thus that Siva appeared to reward the devotion of 
Malayadbvaja Pandya, who had no child, with a little daughter 
who became queen and whom the same Siva married in order 
to reign under the name Sundarapandyan. This legend may 
be an echo of one which Megasthenes reports (Arrian VIII-IX) 
concerning a certain queen Pandaia, daughter and wife of 
Herakles. The mahatmya of Madurei may thus derive from 
ancient material, which however would be none the less 
legendary. Despite that, for relatively recent times a number 
of kings are mentioned who may very well be historical. 

Many texts of this kind unfortimately are poor in 
references to kings and confine themselves to pious legends 
about saaed places, religious foundations and miracles. Such 
for example is Kashikhanda^ “Section on fianaras", which is 
supposed to form part of the Skandapurona. 

§ 4s. Certain legends allow us to guess at important 
general historical facts. It appears from the Ram^y&na that 
Rama had been preceeded in his march aaoss south India 
towards Lanka by a number of Brahmans, forest recluses, and 
in particular by Agastya. It is possible that Agastya is not 
a real penon, but it is to him that Tamil tradition attributes 
the first beginnings of all knowledge, and it declares that be 
came from the north- Thus these legends confirm each other, 
and if we accept them we conclude that the influence of the 
north on Che south was at first peaceful, that it was cultural 
before becoming political, that Brahmanism was not brought 
in by conquerors but propagated itself by the prestige of the 
knowledge which it cultivated. This historical fact, whi^ has 
no date but is of general importance for Indian history, is 
further corroborated by observation the progress which the 
Brabmanical culture is still making in a peaerful way among 
the semi-dvilised tribes of India (Ly^l). 
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Apart from such g^eraJ indicationi, the Brahmanical and 
Hindu texts provide bietory with scattered deuiJs particularly 
on the life of secu, the transmission of traditions, and the 
lives of hdy men. Biographies would be especially valuable; 
unfortunately they are rarer than in Buddhism and Jainism. 
They are also mosdy more recent, and consequently WTicten 
in modern languages more often than in Sanskrit. 

LnsRARY Texts 

§ 4 g> Casual allusions to bistceical persons and facts are 
not uncommon iu literature, even apart from biographical works. 
Sevcral c)des of story ot legend have for heroes, kings like 
Vikramadicya and Udayana. It is however impossible to accept 
what they tell us. The only positive conclusion to be drawn 
is the probable existence at an intermediate date of kings 
bearing these names. Some works like the Bkoja prabandha by 
BaUala, of the end of the XVIth century, which resemble the 
biographical romances previously mentioned, conuin historical 
data, but are full of anachronisms and fanciful roaceriai. 

The Theatre 

§ 44. The chreatre, which often brings human heroes on 
10 the stage, is a historical source which is sometimes useful, 
if only secondary. Malavikagnimitra of Kalidasa gives useful 
facts about the Shunga. Mudra raksk/ua has for iu principal 
character Chanakya, the Indian Machiavelli, who placed 
Chandragupta Maiirya on the choiie, and to whom ia attributed 
the famous pt^itical treatise, /irthaskaslra. The work is 
however coo remote from the cvenu to be of any great value. 
UndoobtcdJy less imaginative is Probodka ckandrad^ya, written 
for Che Chandela king of Bundelkhand, Kirtivarman (1050*1116), 
which refers to the general and minister Gopala. Similar are 
Maharaja parajaya on Kumarapala of Anhilvad, Hammira^ 
i^a^dana, by Jaya simha sun (1150), on Hammira of 
Ranthambor, and Chaitanyachandrodaya on Chaitanya. Final¬ 
ly some dramas written in praise of various kings have been 
engraved on stone like laudatory inscriptions. Lalita vigraha- 
raja by Som^a praises Vigraharaja IV of Ajmer, and to the 
same prince is attributed Hara keli nataka (1x53). Parijata man 
jari by Madana in praise of Arjunavarman is thus 

engraved at DhaTa. 

Tawl Texts 

1 45. These Sanskrit Utefary works yidd first place as 
regards historical iuteresi ^ a scries of Tamil wxu, those attri* 
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j^uied lo ibc Third 5 sn^am or “academic group" oi Madurei. 
Theae texts are collections of poems on secular subjects origi¬ 
nally written at various dates, for the most part between the 
middle of the 1st century before our era and the first centuries 
after. The chief among them are PurananwM, "400 Poems on 
Exploits", Agananunjj the “400 Poems on the SenUnenta", 
Nflmnei^ "Good Taste", and the Kufwdogeina nuruj "400 
short groups of verses". 

§ 4C. These poems arc ofieu accompanied by terminal 
notes giving infccmation about theix authors and their dates of 
composition. Broadly they constitute a court literature written 
as the occasion demanded, and they contain many allusions 
CO kings and to current events. Knowing the authors, and 
knowing which is father of one and son of another, vre can 
establish their order of succession and at the same lime that 
of the kings whom they are addressed to. The allusions to 
other contemporary sovereigns provide synchronisms which have 
enabled K. N. Slvaxaja Pillai to draw up synchronous dynastic 
tables of the three dynasties of the Pandya, the Chola and the 
Chera lor ten generations. The same author has related this 
group of relative daces to general chronology by remarking 
that according to the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea the r^ion 
of Nelkynda (in Travancore) beloi^d to the Pandya. Now a 
Pandya, Pasumpun, alias Neduml^iyan lU, conquered this 
region. If the facts given in the Periplus date from about 
70 A.D. (at that time Pliny gives similar Information 
independently), the conquest must be earlier that that. On 
the other hand, it cannot be much earlier. In fact Travancore 
must have been conquered by Pasumpun from the Ayi princes, 
and according to Ptolemy, about 140, Nelkynda (spelt 
differently) was under the Aioi, which must be the Ayi. Since 
the name of these princes was still used to designate their 
country, either the memory of their effective rule was still 
recent, or their house was still ruling as a vassal of the Pandya ; 
thus it is unlikely chat much time had passed since their 
defeat. Pasumpun thus can be placed probably about 50 A.D. 
Thence, allowing 25 years for the aver^ period ol a genera* 
tion. the chronology of the kings mentitaed in the Sangam 
poems can be re-established. 

§ 47. Other attempts at historical recocutruction have been 
made, using in addition Co the data from the poems mentioned, 
those from similar ccdlecdoni or ixoro more recent w'orks. All 
these attempts run up agairist two great difficulties; the 
uncertainty of the relative chronology cd the sources, and the 
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obscurity of the allusions, the persons often being mcniioned 
under varyii^' names, the identities of which are sometimes 
very difficult to establish. 

Other Doctuneuts 
$C(s?mFic AND TecHNiCAi. Works 

§ 48. Scientific and technical texts sometimes incident* 
ally give indications of historical interest, and in particular 
reveal connections of India with other countries. The attempt 
has been made to date Panini's grammar and the Mahabhashya 
from the content of certain passages, which allude to events of 
known date. But it is above all the astronomical books which 
are useful for historical purposes, since they give the key co 
the interpretation of certain dates. Unfortunately they have 
falsified a part of chronology by calculating epochs without 
taking account of historic^ &cts. Some have tried to 
utilise the astronomical data in the Vedic calendar, 
together with the data of the hymns, to date the Rigwda 
(see § 344). The astronomical SomAiM of Garga contains a 
brief historical exposition in the form of prophecy, the Yuga- 
purana (§ ssy). 

State Archives 

§ 49. The preservation of archives was not unknown in 
ancient India r the governments of great empires like that 
of Asoka could hardly manage without keeping a great mass 
of written material. In any case, at a later ^te, the name 
which designated the archives, vk. akshopatala, is mentioned 
in Che Rajalrangini. We find also akshapatalika and akshaS’ 
halin as names for the archivist. Indianised central Asia has 
actually left archives, which are on wood (the Prakrit docu* 
menis of Niya) or on paper (the accounts of a convent at 
Kucha, and some Tibetan pieces), but India proper has not 
yielded any ancient ones. It is only in modem times that 
they have been preserved, and mostly by the efforts of 
Europeajis. Apart from isolated documents, they have pre* 
served collections of material received from Indian governments, 
such as the Picot collection formed at Mahe at the end of the 
XVIIlih century (mostly in Malayalam and Hindustani). 
Thus these documents are of use mainly for the history of the 
relations of Europeans with India. Even from this point of 
view, they have not yet been sufficiently utilised. An Imperial 
Record Office has recently been established at Delhi for the 
pres^vaiion of archives. ' 
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Data i rom the Preambles and Colophoms of Manuscripts 

§ 50. W< must give a special place to the often valuable 
information furnisbed by the introductions and colophons of 
many Indian works, fi^ore embarking upon his subject, an 
Indian author will often make remarks about the composition 
of his work, the sovereign who pacrouised him, hU predecessors 
and the masters who inspired him. This enables us to place 
one work in relation to others in time, and often in relation 
to the events or the persons mentioned. In the south, among 
the Tamils, the rule was that the introduction giving such 
details should be composed not by the author of the text but 
by somebody else. If this somebody else is a contemporary of 
the author ibe historical value of his staiementa remaiDE the 
same, but if he is a later commentator it becomes problematical. 

We have noticed the importance of the colophons of 
certain Tamil works (§ 46), but chose of other Indian manus¬ 
cripts are no less valuable. In addition to the name of the 
work and of its author, they often give the name of the author's 
father and that of the king at the time. Further the copyist 
often adds facts about himself, his famQy, his school, and the 
person for whom the copy was made, and also the place and 
date. More rarely manuscripts bear a dated and circumstan¬ 
tial account of a ceremonial reading of the work. A number 
of kings, in particular chose of Nepal, are dated only from the 
colophons of such manusaipts. There are some kings who 
are not known except from the colophons of undated texts, 
and in such cases their dates and even their countries are still 
to be discovered. This is the case with the king (mahaiajadhi- 
raja) Jumaranandin, whose existence is revealed only by the 
colophons ot a commentary which he composed on the grammar 
of Kramadishvara. More often chan others, Buddhist 
Jain manuscripts are accompanied by c^ophous rich in data 
of use for both political history and chat of religion and 
Hicratuie. 

. (c) Foreign Sources 

Documents on t^e Proto-History of the InW'Aeyans 

§ 51. Ancient documents from Egypt and western Asia 
give Indo-European proper names, of whi^ some are of Iranian 
form and others approximate to Indo-Aiyan forms, A Kassice 
(or Kusice) solar divinity of about the XVIUth century B.C., 
Surias, evldendy corresporwis to the Vedic sun-god Surya. The 
documents found in Egypt at Tei-el-Amatna, written in 
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Akkadian and collected under Amenliotep 111 and IV, and aL^ 
the documents in an Indo-European language found at Bogbaz 
Kol in Anatolia, cbe ancient country of the Hittices, contain 
royal and princely names resembling Iranian names. They 
axe in particular the names the Mitannian kings who ruled 
the region of cbe upper Euphrates, A treaty of (be Hitiice 
king SuppUulivunas with the Mitannian king Matiiwaza names 
among the gods, apparently Mitannian, called upon to witness 
it, Miira, Uruwana, Indar and Nasatiiyana. Tlicsc are Jndo* 
Iranian names, or perhaps rather Indo-Aryan, since their forms 
are close to the Vedic forms Mitra, Varuna, Indra and Che 
Nasatya, and Varuna is not Iranian^'' On the other hand 
Varuna may ct^espond to the Greek Uranos. These facts can 
provide the basis for the most varied hypothetical combinations. 
!c can be supposed that the Mitannian pantheon had borrowed 
from the ancestors of the Indo-Aryans, then on their way 
towards India, or already in India, or that the Mitannians and 
the future Xndo*Aryans both borrowed from a common source, 
and so on. 

Iranian Documents 


§ 51. Some jDscriptions of Darius in Persian verse make 
Panjab and Smd (Hindu) a satrapy. The famous inscription 
of £ehistan does not mention this satrapy : the conqest must 
therefore have taken place between the date of this insaiption 
and that of the later inscriptions which mention it. The 
AvfJta mentions the PanJab, Haptahiedu, in a list of countries 
indicating chb bounds of the world known to the authors 
(Vendidad 1 )./ Above all, the mass , of facts 

oa p^ythology. ideaa.and uaagea. wh^ have Indian countries, 
and can thenceforth be regarded as'lnHo-IranLan. Without 
idling u8 anything on the histmy of events in the strict sense, 
the Aivsta is a source for the history of Indian thought, since 
It enables 111 m^y cdUr io dlstiogulsh ideas which it has 
possessed &om a remote Indo-Iranian period from those which 
it has conceived or developed more recently. A Pehlavi 
inscription of Sahpux 1 , discovered in 1999 at Naks-l-Rustam, 
informs us about the conquest of part of India by this prince 
in the IQid century A.D. 

Greek Doeumenu 


Before Alexander 

§ 53. The Greek sources ate of great importance for 
Indian history because ctf the many exact statements they 
contain, and the dates which they enable us to infer. 
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Before Alexander the Greeks possessed information on 
India which was casual and often fantastic .but is by no means 
lacking in interest. Uxiiortuoacely the greater part of ic has 
conw down to us only in a fragmentary suie. The Greeks 
know India-mostly through their contacts vj?h Before 

conquering the PanJab, Darius had a reconnaissance of the 
course of the Indus ma^ by Skylax in about 517 B.C. We do 
not possess the account of his journey, which must have been 
used by Hecataeus of Miletus in a work which has also 
perished. On the other hand we possess a fragment of the 
indiAa of Ktesias, preserved in the Library of Photius (IXth 
centur^. This author, a physician of the school of Cnidus, 
went in 416 B.C. to the court of Artaxerxes Mnemon, where 
he resided for 17 years. What remains oi bis book is only a 
series of accounts of curiosities, for the most part of a fantastic 
kind. /Herodotus {484-406 B.C) though much mere exact, 
hardly knew anything more than travellers' tales of the same 
type about the Indians, especially about those of the central 
part of India who never submitted to Darius (see especially HI, 
9$'io6). However, we can disentangle useful information from 
his work. In any case, the historical fact the conquest of 
a small part of India by Darius is attested, and some credible 
iuforcQadqn is.^ven. oa.the of the north'wesc bordm 

of Jndia, peoj^e who interest, on Herodotus's time wo^hi soon 
interest the historian of India. 

DocuMS>n:s on AuxANUEn's ExpinmoN 

§ 54. With Alexander's expedition our knowledge of all 
these peoples and of the Indians themselves suddenly becomes 
richer and more exact. But Alexander passed only through the 
region of the north*west. India, in the narrow sense of the 
word, is the country of the Indus. Under th4..£d£nculs, who 
esiablis&ed themselves on the frontier, the country became 
known more throughly. The information accumulated at die 
time of Alexander's expedition and under the Sdeucids has 
come down to us interspersed among the work of later 
historians and geographers. 

The principal narratives put into circulation were those 
of the voyage of Nearchus, who on Alexander’s orders saikd 
down the Indus and roturned through the Persian Gulf, the 
histories of Alexander by Aristobulm. iat. Cassasdsea and 
Onesicritus, who went with him, and last and above »ll, the 
Indthf t nf sent on more than one occasion 

between 30a and 297 B.C. by Seleukos hlikator as ambassador 
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10 Sandrakotcos, that is to say GhandragupU Maurya, whose 
date ^s becQ established by this fa^t. The work of Megasthenes 
cootaided much deuil on the people aiad the social system of 
India. More or less considerable fragments of these works 
have been preserved, reproduced or analysed, in particulai by 
Strabo (bj B.C -ai A.D.) in his Geography (XVI), Diodorus 
Siculus (end of ist century A.D.) in his Bibiiotkecd Hisloriea 
(II, 55-4S), and Airiaan ((llnd century A.D.), in his Anabasis, 
a history of Alexander's expedition and in particular in his 
Indika. 

Eratosthenes B.C.) and Agataxchides of Cnidus 

(end ^ the Und century B.C.) also used these wtvks in their 
geographical books, which have been lost. In the lind century 
A.D. Polpenus, Doin Cassius and Clement of Alexandria 
(died 217) also used them in their books, which fc^unately have 
been preserved. The last'oained, in his Slromates. makes the 
first mention in Europe of the name of the Buddha (finuUa). 

These books contain historical facts and a certain 
number of legends. They are, none the less, oi very great value, 
because chyy give dated evid9QC£. on. facts and states of things 
which are, generally known better from Indian sources but are 
there left.without daces. In addition, Polybius in his General 
History (Ilnd century B.C) has left us valuable infmmation, 
often supplementing or completing that of Strabo, on the 
IndoGreek states established on the frontier of the Seleucld 
kingdom, which played an important part in the history of 
India. 

COMSCERCUZ. AND GSOCFAPRICAL. TSXT$ 

^ § 55. Another class of sources is the material left by the 

i merchants who began in large nvunl^rs to sail the Indian 
^Ocean after Hippalos, at the beginnii^ of the Christian era, 
di^rered the of the monsoon, which enabled a ship to 
cross that ocean and return in the course of the year. 
Doub^ess more inhumation had been brought to Alexandria 
by Asians who had reached that port in earlier rimes, 

The principal w’orks which make use of these sources are 
the Periflus of the Erythraean^ Sea (Pcriplous t« Erythras 
Thajlass^ and the section relating to India is Ptolemy's 
Geography. 

The Periplus dates £rcm the second half <rf the Ist century 
AJ 3 ., probably between So and 89 (C. Muller). It is a com¬ 
pendious guide for the use of merchants trading with India. 
It enumerates the ^etal towns, stating which articles of 
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merchandise can be imported or brought £r<^ the interior in 
each case, and often indicatit^ by what power the place is 
ruled. It supplies &rst*band inft^mation on the situation in 
India in its time. 

The Oeogaphy of Ptolemy (about 150 A.D.) in the part 
devoted to India (Vill, 1-4) is a very valuable account of the 
parts of India then known. Like the Periplus, it interests the 
historian especially for the indicaticms it gives on the people 
who occupied the various regions and the '•ho rulw 

them. These two texts are evidence on the division of India 
among the political powers. 

In some ways similar to these works is the Chrytian 
Topography, Topographia ChrisUanike, of Kosmas Indiko* 
^eustes (about 5*5 A.D.). From the same period there are 
allusions to trade with India in the work of Procopius on the 
Persian war. 

Various Documents 

§ 56. A number of works of Greek philosophcw, 
hiMnrians, geographers and miscellaneous writers refer to India, 
Lut they are valuable as evidence of the Greeks’ knowle^ on 
the subject rather than as sources for Indian history. Indun 
wisdom enjoyed great prestige, and there are many references 
to Brahmans (St. Hippolytus).—gyronost^ists and samans. 
In the fragmenu of Alexander Polyhistor (about 85 B.C.) and 
Bardesanes (Ilnd century A.D ). samans appear to correspond 
to Buddhist priests. Philostratus, at the beginning of the 
Illrd century, speaks of India in his life of Apollonius of 
Tyana, a wonder-worker of the 1 st century who is said to have 
travelled in search of wisdom to the land of the Brahmans. 
.In later times the celebrated 8t(M7 about Alexander by tUc 
Pseudo-CalJisthenes popularised many legends about India. 

6 R7. The ideas held by the Greeks about the countries 
which interest the historiao of India are of some indirect use. 
From the period of the Peripltts they knew of the coumM as 
far as Thina (China), and continental and insular Ciryse 
rindochina and Sumatra). Especially after the time ot 
Ptolemy, who moreover used the of bis predece^ 

Maiinus of Tyre, which is not extant (about lOO A.D.), they 
knew mere about these countries, and began to have a good 
knowledge oi the silk route across central Asia, which was one 
of the lines of the expansion of India in the opposite diwction. 
Finally, the histwians have left us some facU on the barbarians 
whom central Asia unloosed at the same time upon eastern 
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Asia and India before and after the Cbristian era. $trabo 
mentions the Asioi, the Pasianoi, the Tocharw* the SarakauXoi, 
the Massi^ia, the Saka. The Byzantine historians, beginning 
with Procopius, knew the Hephtbalite Huns. Most of the 
Greek sources for the history of the Seleucids and the Indo* 
Greek kii^oms of Bactria give some ioformatjon about these 
"Scythians'* and these Huns. The Syriac documents and the 
Armenian historians like Moise of Khoren (Vih century A.D.) 
draw part of their information on these peoples from the 
Greek sources. 

Latin Documents 

§ 58. Less important than the Greek documents, from 
whu£ they often derive, the Latin documents nevertheless make 
some useful additions to our knowledge. 

Trogus Pompeius, a native of Gaul (a8 B.C.*i4 AuD.) wrote 
a history of the world known by the name Hisl<mat Philippicaf> 
This work is lost, but Justinus <llnd century A,D.) preserved 
the prologues to the chapters and wrote an abridgment of it. 
Epitome Historiarum Philippicorum. This contains valuable 
material ior the history of the relations of the Seleucids with 
India and f^ chat of the invaders of Bactria and India. Ic 
must not, however, be forgotten that where we can check the 
suiements of the Epitome they are not always exact. Pompo- 
nius Mela (Isc century A.D.) treats of India frtai the geographi* 
cal point oi view in his De Chorogntphia. It is also in r^atlon 
10 the geography of India that Pliny the Elder {Caius PHnius 
Secundus) (lit century A.D.) gives his information on the 
policical state of India in his Naturalis Historia (book 6). 
Pliny’s work is not an intelligent compilation, but full of facts, 
and the sources are carefully indicated. These sources are 
often badly copied and badly understood, but Pliny’s assertions 
and those of other authors, in particular of Strabo, whom 
Pliny did not know, corroborate each other in many instances. 
We have also a map of the Roman trade routes of the second 
half of the Ivth century, called the Table of Peutinger, which 
includes India. 

Pliny a^d thfi actiy jt y sh«-«ade. between 

The diplomatic relations are known from 
tir^ numerous references Co Indian ambassadt^ in Augustus's 
Testament, in Suetonius and Floras, and by the htscorians of 
the IVth century, Spartian (Aelius Sparuanus), Ammianus 
Marcellinus, Aurelius Victor and Paulus Orosius. Theti 
infonnation is generally confirmed by complementary sources. 
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In the llnd century AJ>. Quintus Curtius Rufus treats 
incidentally of India in hU History of Alexander. 

The Rome Emperors, especially Augustus, appear to have 
dreamed of extending their empire to the Indus, But the 
Iranian kii^dt^s, first the Parthian and then the Sassanian, 
stood in their way and reduced the relations between the 
Grfico>Roma£i world and India. Owing to this fact the later 
Greek and Roman documents show many gaps and much 
lack of precision in their informatitM) on India after the first 
centuries of our era. 


Chlneae DoeumenU 

§ 5$. After the IVth century especially, the Chinese 
documents perform the same service for Indian histes'y as the 
Greek and Latin sources for the previous period. The Chinese 
information does not always begin just where the classical 
material leaves off. It woidd not be possible to reconstruct 
a continuous history of India oniy from the foreign sources. 
They merely provide chronological fixed points around which 
the facts from Indian sources can be placed. 

§6o. However, the Cbin^.scwrces make contact with 
the classical sources for the countries of Antral Asia, and thus 
indirectly tlmw a certain amount oF light on the history of 
India, which suffered the repercussions of the movements of 
peoples in that region. It is from the Chinese sources that we 
leam most ot what we know ot the “^cythjans”, the 
who invaded India, in particular from 3 ie Che Ki, '‘Historical 
Memoirs", of Sseu-ma Ts'ien (beginning of the 1st century 
B,C.), from the T/ien-Han Chou, "Annals of the Earlier Hans", 
by Pan kou and Pan Tchao (end of the Isc century A.D,), and 
the Heou-Han Chou, "Annals of the Later Hans", by Fan Ye 
(S98 «5 A.D.). 

§ 62. The annals of the later Chinese dynasties give us 
Infoxtaation on the lelalions, after this period, of China with 
India and the countries under Indian influence. The most 
useful are Souet Chou, "Annals of the Souei" (who reigned 
5$^6 i6), Kieou fang Chou and Sin fang Chou (1060 A.D.), 
the Old and the New Annals of the T'ang respectively (who 
reigned A.D.). But the annals of earlier and later 

dynasties are not without Interesting facts on India. M<ve 
iharf that, since the Leang dynasty (3oa*556 A.D.) a number of 
separate books relating to India have been published in China. 
India is mentioned in the Buddhist encyckipiedias like Fa Yuan 
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Tchou Lin, compiled in 668 A.D. by Tao<he, and in various 
collections of macerial on foreign countries such as Pei Che 
pubJished in 644 A.D. by Li Ycn*cheou, and Pien Yi Tien, a 
section of the encyclopedia Kou Kin T'ou Chou Tsi Tch'eng 
(XVIUth century) which reproduces many fragments from the 
old narratives of traveliers and pilgrims. Other facts are pro* 
vided by the ejections of biographies of Buddhists such as 
Stu Kae) Seng Tchouan (664>6$7 A.D.) and Song Kao Seng 
Tekouan (988 A.D.), or tlw collections of official documents like 
the 7 Vo Fou Yuan Kouei (1013 A.D,). This Ust work con* 
tains among other things an order of investiture sent by the 
Emperor of China to King Muktapida of Kashmir. 

Thp Chinese Pacams 
Fa-hun 

§ 6s. The best information Is always g^ven by the narra* 
ciye&c^ the Buddhist pilgrims and of the ambas^don, who 
however were often also pilgrims. 

The monk Fa*hian visited India at the beginning of the 
Vth century and has left the Fo Kouo Ki, '‘Account of the 
Buddhist Kingdoms", in 40 chapters, which describes his 
journey h'om his departure from the town of Tch'ang-ngan in 
399 A.D. to his return to China in 414 A.D, through Central 
Asia, Nc«ch-West India, Central India, the Ganges Valley, and 
the sea route, with stops in .Ceylon and Java. In each of the 
counciies he visits he indicates first of ix. the Buddhisulioly 
places, and states what relics are to be found there, and what 
is the state of the religioa. Between 51S and A.D. Song* 
Yun and Houei*cheng travelled in Ud^yana and Gandhara. 

HlUAN^TdANC 

§ 5 |. In the .VLTih. ceatuiy came the greaUst of the 
Chinese pilgrims, Hiuan'tsgng, a man of faith and of science, 
.1 oTxe of the most attractive figtires of Buddhist history. He set 
fjl CHJt for India alone and on foot in 6i9 A.D., defying an 
' Imperial prohibition, crossed Central Asia, stayed a long 
in India, In particular at the court of Hars ha, and visited 
almost the whole country. He wished to proceed to Ceylon, 
but was prevented by the outbreak of political disturbance in 
the island. Returning by the land route, be reached China 
in 643 A.D. The details of his'journey are known to us from 
Jus Life, written by two of has disdples, Houei-U and Yen* 
tsong. His own “Memoir on the Countries of the West”, Si 
Yu Ki, is sio^ar to that of Fa*hlan but infinitely richer in his* 
WTCal data. It refers to many Indian traditions and enables 
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us to establish some v«ry irop^Mtaat syochionisim. As a 
consequence of Hluan-tsang's return to China, Waog; Hiuan- 
ts’o was sent four times to India as ambassador. We have 
some fragments of his narrative and some information about 
his journeys and the state of things he found in India. 1a 
addition he played some part in the history of India by lead* 
ing a military campaign against one of the kingdoms of Central 
India. A compilation of the' time, Si Tchs or Si Kouo 
Tch«, edited by Yen-t'song (died), [the text says "died 6io”, 
which is clearly wrong], draws its material from Hiuan-lsang 
and Wang Hiuan*Ts'o, but only quotations from it have been 
preserved, 

MSING 

§ 64. Another great pilgrun, I uing, made the journey to 
and from India by sea, staying also a long time in Indonesia/ 
then a secondary but vigm’ous centre of Indian culture (671* 
6^5). We owe CO I*tsing. among other works, the To T'ang Si 
Yu K’ieou Fa Kao Seng Tekouun, "Memoir composed in the 
epoch of the great T’ang dynasty on the eminent religious men 
who went to seek the Law in the western lands”, and the Nan 
Hai Ki Kouei Nei Fa Tchouan, "Memoir on the interior Law 
sent from the seas o£ the south”. The first gives lives of sixty 
pilgrims, and the second sets forth the practices of (he Buddhist 
countries as an example for the Chinese monks. It therefore; 
gives much information on the state of Buddhism in India in. 
its time, but also deals with Sanskrit literature. Its data,' 
unfortunately not very precise, do nevertheless suffice to fix 
the daces of a certain number of Sanskrit works which we 
should otherwise be unable to place. 

After the time of I-ising we have the journeys of other 
Chinese pilgrims, such as that of Houei*tch'ao> found by Pel- 
liot at Touen-houang, that of Wou*k'ong (751-790), and of 
ICi.ye ( 964 * 97 ®)‘ 

The Chinese have also preserved for us a number o( facts 
about the Indians who went to Central Asia or China as mis¬ 
sionaries or as tramlacws of Buddhist hooks. Finally the 
Chinese catalogues of translations of Sanskrit works often give 
us information on the literary history of Buddhism. The 
dates which they give for the translations set limits below 
which the composition of the undated original cannot be 
placed. Moreover certain Buddhist texts which have more or 
less direct historical value have been preserved only in Chinese 
versions, * 
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Tibstaw Documents 

§ 65. Tibetan licerature, although generally inspired by 
Sanskrit when not directly uansUted from it, has produced 
historical works more frequently than the Indian literatures 
have done. They are mostly histories of Tibet itself, but they 
are of equal interest from the Indian point of view because of 
the close relations between the two countries which they 
mention. Moreover the history of Indian Buddhism was 
systematically pieced together and set forth by the Tibetan 
authors. 

Sources on the Relations between India and Tibet 

The relations of Tibet with India begin offidaJly with the 
introduction of Indian Buddhism into Tibet under the king 
Sron Behan Sgan Po in the Vllth century A.D. A kind of 
Ucred history of Tibet, the Mani Bka' 'Bum' tells, among 
other facts of interest to India, of the scientific embassy sent 
from Tibet to India for the study of the scriptures and gram¬ 
mar of the country; also of the marriage of king Sron Behan 
Sgan Po with a Nepalese princess. The work is sometimes 
attributed to Sron Behan Sgan Po himself, but it bears traces of 
much later composition, and may have been written by one 
of the first Dalai Lamas in the XVth century. However that 
may be, this source relates mainly to the history of the expan* 
sion of Indian culture through its data, admittedly often 
legendary, on the introduction of Buddhism into Tibet. 

* Sou&css FOR TUB HISTORY OF BUDDHISM 

§6?. Th^ Mani Bka' 'Bum is less important for history 
than the spedaL works which the Tibetans devoted to the 
origin ot Buddhism in India and its iHopagation in Tibet and 
Memgolia. These are late weeks, but they commend them¬ 
selves to us by the skill they show in using their numerous 
sources, to which we have no access. 

§ 68. The learned Bu Scon (1290*1364) has left, among a 
number of other works. Chos 'Syun, "The Bir^ the Law", 
in three parts. The flrsc is a general introduction in which 
the wlu^ of Buddhist literature is reviewed. The secemd is 
an-oxpoRCt6ti, though partly theomnai'and mythical, of the 
orpins of Buddhism as expounded in the Tibetan monasteries. 
The third deals wUh Bud^ism in Tibet. Bu Sion has i^ten 
been made use of and copied by his successors. It is in the 
seoKid part that material v^ating to India occurs, especially 
in Che form of prophecies taken from various Buddhist bo<^. 
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and biographical and bibliographical facta about the chief 
Buddhist teachers. There is also much infomtatlon on literary 
history. 

Za Lu, who was b<H^ in 1374 and in 1438 became head of 
the monastery of Dgal Idan, is the author of a book, Gsun 
’Surrij similar to that of Bu Ston, from which it sometimes 
copies. 

§69. Taranaiba, who was bom in 1575, wrote in )6o$ 
his Ag>a Got Chos ’Byun, “The Birth of the Law of India". 
It is in intention a historical work, and the author is not to be 
blamed for the fact that some of the information available to 
him had been distorted by legend. After a short introduction, 
the book is divided into 44 chapters which narrate the histori¬ 
cal events as Buddhist tradition had preserved them. It begins! 
in the times of King Ajatashatm ai^ comes to an end wlthl 
King Mukuiidadeva of Magadba, who died 58 years before the 
book was written. It is especially valuable for its material on ' 
the Buddhist masters and cm the Pala dynasty. ' 

§ 70. Ye Shes Dpal *Byor, born in 1704, head of the Sum 
Pa (Sum Pa Mkhan Po) monastery in the province of Amdo, 
wrote a big history of Buddhism in India and Tibet, com* 
pleted probably in 1748. I>pcg Atom Ljon Szan. After an 
account of the nature of the world, the fint part tells the story 
of Buddhism In Tibet. The second part, dealing in detail 
with the relations between Tibet and India, is of interest to 
the historian of India. 

Chronolooical Works 

§71. In addition to these historical works, the Tibetans 
drew up chronological tablgs .wbi^ are of in tere st for th» his¬ 
tory of India ■ahhou^ they note mainly'TTBcun events. The 
dates are given in cyclical years corresponding to die years of 
the sixty*year cycle of South India, and are at the same tim^ 
given names equivalent to those of the corresponding Chinese 
cyclical ycars.The first Tibetan cycle begins in rosy, coixes* 
ponding to the 4tb year of the cycle then cuirent (Pelliot). 
Vaidurya Dkar Po, written in 1687 by the Regent of Lhasa, 
Sde Srid Sans Rgyas Rgya Mcho, contains a sh^t chronology, 
which has been translated and published by Csoma de Kor^ 
But Gsoma made a mistake, and the equivalents in the Chris¬ 
tian era which he gives for the Tibetan dates are all two years 
late (Pelliot). ^ 

Cfub Mtha' Shel Kyi Me Lon, "Mirror of the System" by 
Chos Kyi Ni Ma Dpai Bran Po, who was born in 1677, and 
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Re' U Mig, the vork of Ye Shes Dpal ’Byor, appended to his 
Dpang Bsam Ljon Bxan, are more valuable. 

Various Works 

§ 7J- Grt*n 'Bum, written by the encydopasdic Klon Rdol 
in the XVlIIth century, can be utilised few historical purposes. 
A number of Tibetan works which refer to relations with 
India contain interesting material on Indian history, especially 
on the history of Buddhism. Finally, as in Chinese, there 
have been preserved in Tibetan a number of texts of which 
the Indian originals have been lost containing data of value 
for history. 

Much remains to be done to make full use of the Tibetan 
sources, which are especially rich in facts on the medisval 
period. i 

Arab ic, Persian ano Turrish Docuissnts 

§ 75. The authc^ of the most ancient Muslim texts 
aimed at giving information on the counoy and its inhabi¬ 
tants rather than on history in the proper sense. But as the 
power of Islam in the peninsula expanded, the Muslim hisco- 
riansi wrote more and more on the history of India, which now 
formed part of the history of Islam. The works of the earlier 
phase are most often in ^Arabic; those of the second always in 
Persian. 

Ancient Arabic AtnrroRs 

§ 74. The early Arabic authors who wrote on India 
knew it at the height of the expansion of its dvilisadon. For 
Masudi in the Xth century, it extended to Zabag, that is Java, 
which was its limit toward the Ghioese world, though it was 
still expanding. It was impossible to obtain a thorough know* 
ledge M such a world : the Muslim travellers could at first, 
only report such matters of detail as came to their notice by 
chance. Of these reports some have been lost, but the sul> 
stance has in many cases been preserved by a great bibliogra* 
pbical collection. Kitab nl Fihrist, written in 988 A.D. Thus 
it contains a chapter on India based on the facts of A 1 Kindi 
(CCth century). These data are among the earliest which have 
come down to us. From the same period (844*848 AD.) daces 
the Book of Routes and Provinces of Ibn Ho radad Beh, con* 
cerning post relays and rates of taxes in various provinces, 
which contains some mateml on India, Troot the same period 
again (851 A.D.) comes the famous narrative of the journey of 
the mordant Sulayman, supplemented by notes added al^ut 
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926 by Zayd Has^o, which ia comparable in some respects 
to ihe Ptriplus 0/ th^ Erythraan Sea. To the end of the DCch 
century belongs the Kitab Fotuh al Boldon of A 1 Beladori, a 
hist^icai work whidi contains a chapter on the iiist Muslim 
invasion of the Indus valley. 

§ 75. In the Xtb century Inft^maiion collected on jour* 
neys across India was presented by a number of authors. Abu 
Dolaf Misar ibn Mohalhal travelled over part of Tibet and 
north-west India in 94a, and his book, now lost, was used in 
the Xnith century by Yakut in his Mo'jam ul Boldan, 
‘'Dictionary of Countties”, and by Al Karwini in his Atar al 
Bilad, "Monuments of Countries", The travellers M Istahri 
and Jbn.Haukal, who met in Sind about 941 AJ 3 ., have left 
a description of the country, the second namt^ having done no 
more than copy the first. About the same time a more impor¬ 
tant author, M^udi, wrote a universal history, later abridged 
in a book which is itself very long, but is the form in which 
it has come down to us, called Moraj al Dahab, translated in¬ 
exactly as ‘The Prairies of Cold" (947 AD.). A special chap¬ 
ter (the 7tb) treats of India, but the material is repeated at 
ocher j^aces in the book. Often, unfortunately, (he data of 
this famous work are legends or details about curious customs. 
A collections ^ still more legendary material and curiosities 
makes up Ajayb al Hind, "Marvels of India”, which dates from 
about 960 AD. 

Arabic AtnHORS After Mahuud's Cokquebts ; Al Bntu^ 

§ 76. Prom the first years of the Xlth century Mahmud 
of Gharoi invaded India, which thus entered the domain of 
Islamic history. The Kiigb al_Yamirii Ocbi-relates the events, 
up to S02S A.D.. and it was preceded by another chronicle of 
the same title, now lost. The Ta^^h t Ma sudi, or better 
Tarikhi Sayhaki, in Persian, by aT Bay^ki (995-1077 A.D.), 
deals with the reigns of Mahmud and his scoi, The 

Arab authors did not confine themselves to the conquest, but 
inquired into the ancient history of India. After 1026 A.D. 
appeared the Persian version of an Arabic work, which was 
itself translated from Sanskrit, on the history of the kings 
of India. This version, due to Abul Hasan Ali, has come 
down to us inserted in Mojmal al Tawonkh, (mb AD.). It 
gives legends of the type whidi appear in the Mahabharaia and 
the Puronas. In addition, Mahmud brought to India in his 
train a number of learned men who wished to study the vast 
field which his conquest opened. Among these was the greatest 
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of the Arab studenu of India, A])u Riban Muhammad al 
Biruni. bota in Khvsra&m in 973. Al Biruni travelled for 
several yeara in India and reached Maihuia and Ranyakubja 
in central India. He died in i048> leaving among other works 
a study of India of the first order, Tarikh ol Hind- A man of 
universal knowledge, but especially well versed in astronMny, 
he learnt Sanskrit and translated scientific and philosophical 
texts from Sanskrit into Arabic and vice versa. His evidence, 
abundant and exact, is especially valuable on the slate of 
Indian lietraiure and the sciences in his time and their previous 
developmenc. 

Various Authors 

§ 77. The great Arabic geographers, cosmograpbers and 
Ipscorians usually dealt with fn^, but for the most part at 
second hand and so summarily that they cannot be regarded as 
sources for the history of India. More important freun this 
point of view, in the period after Al Biruni, are the narratives 
of journeys, like that of ^n Battuta, and certain special works. 
Ibn Battuta (XlVth century), bom at Tangier, was the greatest 
of .the Muslim cravellers. He travelled right aacu Asia and 
pushed into Africa as far as Niger. In his book he devotes 
many p^es to India, where he arrived in 1335 A.D. and spent 
two years in the service of Muhammad 51 ^. Among the 
special works must be included the Kitab at> Milal Wa'n-Nihal, 
a treatise on religions by Sarastani (Xllth century), in which 
a part is devoted to the beliefs of India: the Torikh al Hokama 
of Ibn al Kifti pCIIIth century); and the biographical diction¬ 
ary of physicians of Ibn Abl Usaybl’a {Xlllth century), which 
gives nWful information on the scientific intercourse between 
India and the Arab countries. 

PsaetAN DocuHKirrs 

§ 78. From Che XIHtb and KIVth centuries the Muslim 
writings on India based on first-hand knowledge begin to be 
written more often in Persian than in Arabic Already io 
Mahmud’s time the great Persian poet JEtfi^ausi (940-1020) 
inserted in his "Book of Kings", some l^uds &ota 

India. About 1303 Rashid Din induded India in his Jami’at 
at-Tawarikk, ’'Collection of Histories’'. Similarly the general 
historians who came later, like Mirkhond in his Rauiat as Safa 
(XVth century) devoted mort or less Important parts of their 
worb to India. 

But the most detailed information is contained in the 
special books devoted exdusively to India or to the Muslim 
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kmg$ who ruUd it. Chachnatnah by AIi bin Hamid 

bin Abi Bakr al Kufi tellTTiow in the Vllth century a certain 
Chach usurped the throne of Sind. In the XrVth. century 
Tabakati Nasiri of Minhaj-i Siraj .and Tarikhi o£ 

were coajmaid to the beginning of the le^a of Firuz 
iNj^uq (succeeded to the throne in 1351) by Shanui Siraj 
Ahf. Under Muhammad and Flniz Tughluq, Ayin ul Mulk 
composed a collection of official documents, the Afun^oi*! 
Mahru or Insa-i Makru, which is valuable for history because 
of the ioformaiion it gives on the administiadon and the 
conditions of life in its time. To the XVth century belongs 
the noteworthy book Tarikhi Mubarakshaki of Yahya ibn 
Ahmad. 

§ 79. In the XVIth century are a series of worts com¬ 
posed at the order or in praise of the emperor Atbar. the most 
important being the Akbar Nanuth of Abul Fad Allami, the 
minister who helped Akbar in his attempt to create a syncretist 
religion, and who as minister caused to be compiled a com¬ 
plete desaipiion of India, the Ayin-i Akbari, ''Institutes of 
Akbar". We should also mention the Muntahabu't Tatvarikh 
of Al Badaoni, and the Tabakat-i Akbari of Nizam ud Din 
Ahmad. In addition Ibrahim ibn Hariri has left a history of 
India and of the Mongol conquest, in Tarikh-i Ibrahimi or 
TflriAh** Humayxtn. In the XVIIth century historical writing 
in Persian becomes very abundant, but we shall confine our* 
selves to the Tarikh of Fcrishta (begun 1593, continued to 161a). 
a famous work especially valuable for the history of the Deccan. 
A treatise on religions, especially on those of India, DabUtan^ 
probably due to Mobed Shah, also belongs 10 the XVlltb 
century. The value of his informadon is unfortunately often 
doubtful. 

The Memotss of BAUva 

§ 80. Among the Muslim sources a special and honoured 
place must be given to the SabwrJ^rnah, &e “Book of Babur", 
memoirs remarkable for the'interest of their contents and for 
their literary value, written by the emperc^ himself in Eastern 
Turkish at the beginning cA the ^IUL.ceiUnzy and soon 
translated into Persian, A century later the emperor Jehangir 
also wrote his memoirs, this time in Persian. 

From the XVIIth century the Persian material on the 
history of India is still more abundant. Much of it however 
lacks interest, since many texts limit themselves to reproducing 
earlier sources fee the ancient period, jwbile for their own 
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limes there are many European sources which cover the same 
ground. 

Later European Documents 

Travellers and Missioneribs op the XUIth akd 
X£Vih Centuries 

§ 8i. Islam, placed between India and Europe, for a long 
time cut the connections between them. However, in the 
European Middle Ages some missionaries and travellers came 
from afar to India and the neighbouring countries, and took 
back lepona not only on the countries and the customs ol the 
people but on important historical events. In the XJUth 
century the Papacy nourished the hope of forming an alliance 
with Che Mongols against Islam and of converting Asia to 
Christianity, and in consequence relations were established 
with eastern Asia. Ac the same time commercial relaticms 
between the Near and the Par Ease were screngchened. 

Margo Polo 

§ 8e. The brothers Polo of Venice, after an earlier 
journey to the court of the Great Khan Qubilai, took with 
them OD a second journey the son of one of them, M.Vtf* 
Leaving in iryi A.O., Marco Polo reiuxaed to Europe cady in 
iap5 A.D. He came back by sea, and this gave him the oppor* 
tunity CO touch at several places on the west coast of India. 
Kis story, uken down by Ruscichello of Pisa and published 
in Fren^, is justly as.ioae g£ the best travel books 

and contains a number of facts about India. In particular he 
gives fhe name of the Pandya Ling who was reigning at the 
time of his visit, Sundarbandldevar. 

FltANaSCAN MlSBIONAFJES 

§ 83. Several Franciscan missionaries sent to the Far East 
at the end of the XlUtb and in the XIVth centuries visited 
India. The only one whose account is of historical value is 
Odotic ot Pc«denone. This friar left for the ease in 1514 or 
131$ AD., crossed Persia and proceeded by sea to India, where 
beft>re going on to the Far East be landed at Thana near 
Bombay some time after igsi. He noted that the -'Sarraans'’, 

I f., the Muslims, had made themselves masters of the country. 
This can only refer to the conquests of Alauddin and of 
Mubarak in Rajpumna and the Deccan and the reestabilsb* 
ment of the Mudim power by Ghazi Malik Tughluq in igao 
after the usurpation of Kasruddin Khusru who put Mubarak 
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to deitb and turned agaimi Islam. We know these facts from 
much better evidence than that of Odoric. He however sup¬ 
plies additional confirmation, and in particular shows that 
despite the troubles of the time, the Muslim power was not 
challenged in the region to which he refers. 

MooEKN Documents 

§84. In the modern period, since the advent of the 
Portuguese in India in 1498 A.D., European documenis con* 
cemiog Indian history have become more and more abundant. 
They were first collected by the Portuguese historians, Barros, 
who did not himself go to India, but recorded events up to 
1527 A.D., in his Decadas of 155a, 155$ and 1563 A.D.; and 
CoutOi who passed the greater part of his life in India and 
published a fourth Decada of Barros, covering the events from 
2527 to 1557 AD., and then eight Decadas, covering events up 
to 1600, between 1602 and 1616 A.D. 

Some Portuguese sources are of the greatest importance 
ior Indian history, such as the narrative of Domingo Paes 
(probably 1520-22), and the chronicle of Fernao Nuniz (pr> 
bably 1585*57) for ^ history of the Indian kingdom of Vijaya* 
nagar. 

Among the principal recent works or collections which 
form part of the »urces for the history of the Indian states 
and those of the Europeans in India, we shall limit ourselves 
to a raendon of the travels of Bernier, Letters Edifiantes, the 
documents from archives, and the Tamil journal of Ananda* 
ranga Pillai, minister of Dupleix at Pondicherry. 

(d^ Epi^a^^. 

^ General 

§ 85. So far as India is concerned, epigraphy is the most 
Important of the studies auxiliary to bisttMy. Instxipiions are 
authentic and direct evidence of ancient facts, the durability 
of the material on which they are inscribed having allowed 
them to last till our time. They ate very numerous, being 
counted in thousands. They are found iiX over India and 
even beyond its borders. There are a considerable number of 
Sanskrit inscriptions in Cambodia and on the east coast of 
Annam, the ancient Champa, and many also in Java and some 
even in Borneo. 

The work of publishing these inscriptions is as yet fax 
from complete. Nevertheless a good deal has been done. The 
earliest inscriptions in particular have*been sought out and 
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published. Those of Asoka, which had long been forgotten in 
India, were deciphered by James Prinscp more than a century 
ago. Many others have appeared, thanks to Cunningham, 
Buhlcr, Bhagvan Lai Indraji, Fleet or Rice, to mention only 
some of die earlier workers. The Sanskrit imcriptions of 
Further India have mainly been published since Kern, who. 
first drew the attention of Indologists to those of Cambodia, 
which have been published by Barth, Bergaine, Finoc and 
Coedes. 

§ 86. The study of inscriptions is hampered in some 
measure by the impossibility, for the most part, of examining 
them, where they are situated, and by the defects of the 
methods of repr^udng them. Direct photography is adequate 
only for inscriptions which are dear and have not deteriorated. 
Tracings and photographs made after white material has been 
applied to the characters to make them mott visible run the 
risk of introducing errors due to the tracer. Paper castes, it is 
true, are faithful copies, and since they can be handled are 
often more legible than the cffiginal. They are obtained by 
two processes, that called the "Chinese" and that of Lottin de 
Laval. The Chinese method is to apply a thin, slighdy damp 
jMper to the inscription and to force it into the depressions by 
light blows of a mallet, some soft packing being placed 
between. The paper is then inked, and the projecting parts 
show black while the rest remains white. The method of 
Lottin de Laval is to take the imprint of the insaiption by 
means of thick, spongy paper, applied damp to (he insaiption 
and carefully fwced into the di^easioos with a brush. The 
paper is allowed to dry on the insaiption and is then removed 
The side of the papa towards the characten reprodu^ them 
more faithfully, but in reverse, so that it has to be rSid in a 
mirror. Moreova it shows cmly white on white. Good papa 
casts help greaUy in the dedphering of inscriptions but 
photographic reproduction is usually iusufficiem to allow of 
verification'in doubtful cases. 

Maixsuals of Epicraphic Monuments 

§ 87. Most inscriptions are mi stone. They are engraved 
on the surfaCa of selected rocks, as flat as can be obtained, 
sometimes aniftdally |Mepared, usually in a crude manna. 
They are also engraved on pillars, stelae, monuments, pedestals 
of statues and otha stone objects, in particular reliquaries in 
steatite, a stone which is easily cut and engraved. Some are 
engraved on bricks and terra cotta. One is known, at Bhacti- 
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proiu (see § iii) in the Krishna valley, which is carved on 
crystal. Many are on metal, most commonly sheets of copper 
{tamrapatta), more or less oblong in shape, sometimes long and 
narrow like the palm*leaves used for wridi^. Their sizes vary 
much in the same way as our Mdlnary sheets paper. They 
are seldom more than i/s cm. chick, and ate somecunes 
thicker at the edges in order to prevent rubbing of the 
inscribed surface. When several plates are necessary to accom¬ 
modate the whole text they are held together by a ting through 
holes at the top or near the left edge. The j<^t of the ring 
is welded with a copper seal. The lines of the text may be 
parallel to the longer edges, as in the majority of manuscripts, 
or parallel to the shmier, as in upright stelae. . In this case 
the upper part pierced foe the ring is often rounded or shaped 
like an arch. This is almost always the case with later plates, 
more especially with those of the Vijayanagar kingdom. 
Normally the external faces of the firac and last plates ^ the 
bundle are not inscribed. The text is often accompanied by 
marks of autheatiheation and signatures. 

Bronze is mostly used for seals, which are circular cb* oval 
and bear symbols, often animals with or without legends, 
sometimes legends only. These seals were used, as has just 
been mencioned, to make an imprint on copper plates to 
authenticate documents; they were also used to make an 
imprint on day. Official seals resemble those which were 
used to inscribe religious or magical formulae on clay. 

Other metals were not often used, but insariptwis are 
known on gold, silver, lead, brass and even iron. One of the 
last-named is in every way remarkable, being engraved on a 
pillar which cooslsis of a single piece of nearly pure iron of 
a height of more than 7 metres (the Mihrauli pUlar near Delhi, 
bearing a Gupta inscription of the Vth century A.D.). 

Laj4guag£s of the iNacmmoHa 

§ 86. The <ddest instripUons are in Middle Indian. 
Sanskrit appears shortly before our era and especially in the 
early centuries of our era (see § lOi) and eventually becemes 
the only language employ^ in the nevth. In the south it 
never ceased to meet competition from the great literary 
Dravidtan languages, Tamil (iosaripiions fixnn the beginnii^ 
of the Christian era), Kannada (Crom the Vlth century), and 
Telugu (later). In later centuries there are many Muslim 
inscriptions, mostly in Persian. Finally, few in number but 
important for history, since prove relations with ocher countries. 
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arc Aramaeaa insaiptions {at Taxila mentioning Piyadasi, and 
at Pul i-Darunu near Kabul), Pehlevt (the aoss o£ St. Thomas 
at Kanheri near Bombay), Chinese at Bodb Gaya> by Li Yi*piao 
and Wang Hiuan*ts’o (Chavannes), and Hebraic (on the island 
of GhinnamangalaiTii Cochin). 

Purposes of Inscriptions 

I 89. From the point of view of their purposes inscrip* 
cions can be classified under the following heads; 

(t) Proclamations and decrees—most of Asoka's inscrip* 
tions are of this type. 

(u) Commemorative inscriptions—which relate events, 
foundations, buildings, or perpetuate the memory of heroes 
(in the south, Tamil virakkal, “hero stone”, or nadugai, ”up* 
right Stone’'), or of widows who have mounted the funeral 
pyre with their husband’s body (^dti). 

(i/i) Panegyrics (prorAtuIi)—which relate the exploits of 
princes but with exaggerations and often in a conventional 
style. Such are the Inscriptions of King Kharavela at Hathi- 
gumpha in Kalinga, or of Samudragupta on Che Asoka pillar 
(see §§ 9*. 106, zSo). 

(iv) (barters of foundation or donation-^^very numerous, 
ordering the building of monasteries or hospitals, the digging 
of wells, the care of sources of water, certifying the donation 
of villages, the award of the revenue from taxes, or on the 
other hand granting freedom from taxes. In this category a 
certain number of forgeries are met with. 

(i^ Votive inscriptions—which conseaate a monument or 
part of a monument or a sculpture as at Sanchi, or a reliquary 
like that at Piprahva, piously offered by a donor or group of 
donors, whose names are usually given. 

(in) Pious inscripCioDs—consisting of propitious formulae. 
To this class belong those which are often found at the foot 
of a Buddhist statue, summarising in a couplet the nature of 
the Buddhist teaching. Stzch imcripiions may be useful for 
history indirectly, since the period of the characters in which 
they are written may show the lowest date at which the 
monument which carries them can be placed. 

(c/ii) Explanatory insaiptiotis—such as those which accom* 
pany and function as titles to many ot the Kenea os the stupa 
at ^arhut. Some o£ these inscriptious were placed there in 
advance In order to indicate to the sculptors which scenes they 
were to execute. 
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(viif) MisMllaneou3 inscriptions. Any text whatever can 
be iosoibed. We possess, in action to scribbling? of all sons, 
amorous inscriptions (at Siiabeoga) and what amount to entire 
dramas on scone. 

The Dating of Inscriftions 

§ 90. InsctipClons are impcvtant in addition, and indeed 
more, lor the dates which they furnish than for the facts they 
e&cabli^. When they are explicitly dated, the dace may be 
expressed in the years of a clearly indicated era. It is possible 
then to calculate the corresponding: dale of our era, But 
often the era to which the figure Is referred Is not specified. 
It must then be determined by inference. Ii is possible 10 
determine the approximate date of the insaiption by com¬ 
parison of the writing with that of inscriptions of known date, 
and also by the text, which may refer to facts of which the 
date is known. Once the period of the insaiption is fixed, 
one then asks which of the known eras is such that the given 
figure converts into a date which within the period 

found. Undated inaiptious are classed chronologically accord¬ 
ing to the characters used in the writing and the material of 
the text. 

Principal Inseriptiotis 
The iNScRiFnoNS of A$oxa 

§ 91. The most ancient insaiptions to which a date can 
be assigned are those of Asoka or Piyadasl. They are scattered 
over the greater part of India, except the extreme south. In 
the north-west they are in an Aramaeo>lndian saipt called 
Xharosbthi; everywhere else in an Indian saipt called Btahmi, 
The earliest are the various versions of the same text which 
proclaims a first conversion of the king to Buddhism more 
than two and a half years beftve, and a mcare complete con* 
version more than one and a half years before. These are 
insaibed near the capital, Patliputra, at Sahasram, (Sasaram) 
to the west at Rupnaih, In Rajasthan at Bairai, in the Deccan 
at Maski, Gavimaih and Palkigundu, In Mysore at Brahmagiri. 
Shiddapuia and Jatlngaramesbwara. Then comes a group of 
14 edicts, the most tmporcanc, insaibed on rocks. These are 
found in the north*west at Shahbatgarhi (anciently known as 
the edicts of Kapurdl^ri), at Mansebra and KaUi: iu the 
west at Girnar in Kathiawar and at Sopara near Bombay; in 
the east at Dhauli in Orissa and Jaugada in Kalinga. It is 
only at Shabbatgarhi and Mansebra Chat the (ext U ioscribed 
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in the AramaeolDdiaD character. At Dhauli and Jaugada 
edicts loih-i^ih are roiaslug, but two edicts are added which 
are not found elsewhere. At Sopara only a fragment of the 
8lh edict exists. The 4th edict is dated is years after the 
coronation of Asoka, The 5ih edict speaks of the aeation, 
23 years after the same cc^orucion, of officials called dhamma- 
maharfuUra. The 14 edlcu which form a whole were inscribed 
in the 13th year after the coronation and the following years. 

The J3th is especially important for establishing iIjc 
chronology of the reign. It mentions that Kalinga was con* 
quered 8 years after the coronation, and refers to five Greek 
kings. The period of these kings enables us to relate tlic 
internal chronology of Aioka's reign to general chronology. 

§ 9*. Another group of edicts includes six inscribed on 
pillars (Hindi-lat). The most impt^unt of these pillars is at 
Delhi, where it was taken by Firuz Shah in the XlVih century 
from Topra, in the upper valley of the Yamuna, where it origin¬ 
ally was. In addition to the six edicts it bears a seventh 
which is not found elesewhere. Another pillar brought to 
Delhi from Meerut by Firuz Shah, has the first five edicts, but 
incomplete. A third pillar, originally set up at Kausambi, but 
taken to Allahabad probably by Akbar, has the six edicts, those 
called "Of the Queen" and "Of Kausambi". Other inscrip* 
tions have been added to it at various times, in particular by 
Samudragupta. The six edicts are also found in the north at 
Lauiiya-Araraj, Lauriya-Nandangarh and Rampurva, 

Most of the pillars carrying the six edicts were or^nally 
surmounted by capitals decc^ted with lions, which show the 
persistence in Maurya art of a Persian influence. Edicts 
j, 4, 5 and 6 are dated s6 years after the coronation, and the 
eupplementary edict of Delhi—Topra ay years after. The six 
edicts alternately preach the observances of the Order and 
recall the king's efforts to promote it and cause it to be res¬ 
pected. The 6th states that it was is years after his coronation 
that Asolu began to have the "insaipcions of the Order", the 
dhammalipi, made. Finally there are a cumber of individual 
^cu- Two are found at both Dhauli and Jaugada and are 
instrurti^fis to Jiigh officials. At Sarnaih is another setting 
f(»th insfructioos to offidaU. At Sanchi is an edict advocating 
uniM in the Buddhist community. One at Nigalisagai com- 
inem<»ates the doubling of the siae of the stupa of Buddha 
Konakamna (this is dated 14 years after thi coronation). One 
at iuiEaidei, dated so years after the coronati«j, commemo¬ 
rates a royal pilgrimage to the Buddha’s birthplace. At Barabar 
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ibere are donations, is and 19 years after the coronation, of 
caves to the sect of che Ajivtkas. At Bairat in Rajasthan, but 
carried away co Calcutta (formerly called the edict of Bhabrau) 
is an edict indicating the Buddhist texts recommended by the 
king. 

§ 93. The language of the edicts varies to some extent 
acoOTing to the regions in which they were inscribed. They 
are composed in a simple style, free from the high-sounding 
cerctnonious formulae which became the rule later oQ. Their 
habitual introductory phrase: Rajaevamaha. ’'Thus says 
the King", recalls the corresponding formulae of the cuneiform 
inscriptions of che Achemenians (Senart). In the north*weai 
the inscriptions in Kharoshtbi, derived from the Aramaean 
script, introduced by the Achemenians, refer to themselves by 
che Persian word dipi instead of Upi z:ad arc sometimes called 
nipista, "written", feom Old Persian nipis, instead of Ukhita, 
having the same meaning. Less than a century earlier this 
region was subject to the Achemenians, and this usage can be 
interpreted as a sign of the persistence of some of their o^ial 
terms. It has been regarded more coi&monly (Senart, Hultzsch) 
as a sign of a Persian influence on the whole of Asoka’s 
officialdom. The very Idea of inscribix^ on rocks may derive 
from the Persian practice (Senart). But in any case the pur* 
poses of Asoka’s edicts are profoundly original. 

The date of an edict Is normally given by a confposite 
word fwmed from the number, the word for year, and the 
adjective formed from the verb abhisich, "to annoint", and 
followed by the name U the king : thus, dbadasavasabhisitena 
devanampriyena, "by the weU‘bdoved of the Gods annointed 
ta years’*. The years referred to are completed years. To 
transfer these dates to our chronology, which includes current 
years, all the numbers must be Increased by one. What 
happens is years after the a^onation is for us in the 13th 
year of the reign. 

Inscriptions in Aramaeo*Indian CHARAcmts 

§ 94. After Asoka, instrtpdons in the Aramaeo*lndian 
script called Kharoshthi forcD a special series continuing down 
to the time of the Kushana, after which they disappear. They 
are confined to the north*west, especially the West Paojab, 
and north arid north-west of Takshashila. They have been 
found to the west ot this region as far as Wardak, west of 
Kabul, though this was on a portable object, a vase; and to 
the nt^ch in Swat and to the south al Macuklala. But the 
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area in which AramaeO'Indian script was used extended at 
certain periods far beyond these limits; to KhaUtse in Ladakh, 
to Kangra in east ^njab, where there are two iiucriptiom 
in both Aramaco-Indian and ordinary Indian, to Mohcnjo- 
Daro in Sind, and as fax as the region of Mathura. An 
isc^ted Aramaeo-lndian inscription has been found at Patna, 
. but it is on a plate undoubtedly carried there. At Siddapura 
some letters under an Asoka edict in the <vdinary Indian script 
merely show chat the craftsman must have come from the 
North'West. 

§ 95. Altogether about a hundred Aramaeo*Indian 
(Kharoshthi) inscriptioos after those of Asoka have been 
collected. All are shc^. sometimes no more than a name on a 
piece ^ carnelian (Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris), and never 
more than a few lines. Some of them are found on seals, 
vases, reliquaries, copper or silver plates, and the pedestals of 
statues and sculptures. Most of them concern ottmngs or 
pious foundations. Among them, prayers for prosperity and 
health occupy a larger place chan among other Indian inscrip¬ 
tions. and recalls the fashion in western epigraphy of the 
period (Senart). This may be an eddicional indication of 
western influence on the region in which chey were produced. 
They are important for history because of the names of 
donors, and more especially the names of Kings, which they 
mention. These kings are Saka. Parthian and Rushan 
invaders. The daces given are numerous, but unfortunately 
they pose a<»e difficult chronology problems than they solve. 
The eras to which they have to be referred are not indicated. 

I 96. The p(Mnt of departure for the reckoning of their 
dates is often that of the era of the Parthians (24^ B.C.), since 
the Saka, who are responsible for these ins^ipcions, were pro* 
foundly influenced by the Parthians, who were sometimes ^eir 
enemies and sometimes their allies. Sometimes it has to be 
* assumed that the hundreds fig;ure has not been given; other* 
wise the dates would be too high (Fouchcr), An insaiption 
of the Saka king Moa (Moga or Maues) at Taxila is dated yS. 
If it is read as 176 it may be attributed to the Parthian era, 
but it may also be a date of a hypothetical Scythian era begin* 
niag 150 B.C (Rapson) or 155 B.C. (Tam), which other 
authors have proposed to fix at various other dates in that 
neighbourhood (see § 240). There is also an insaiption of 
Gondophares (Guduvhara), called that U Takht*i*Bahi, which 
is dated the aflth year of this king and 105. This cannot be a 
, d^te of the Parthian era, since Gondophares cannot be earlier 
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than Moa. and if, as is probable, he was contemporary with 
St. ThtHnas, he is Later than the Christian era. It has there* 
fore been supposed that the date may refer to the Indian era 
beginning 56 B.C and called the Vikrama era (see § 239), 
supposed by some to have been inai^urated by the Saka king 
Am I (see § 140). In this case the date of the inscription 
would be 45 A.D., and the reign of Gondophares would begin 
in 19 A.D. It is difficult to suppose that the Vikrama era can 
be that of the Saka Aies and at the same time that which Jain 
tradition slates was founded to commemorate a victory the 
Saka (see § 239). 

It has otherwise been supposed that Gondophares reckoned 
by an era which began from the date of the Saka invasion of 
India between 90 and So B.C. (Senarc), or in 84 B.C (Konow); 
if this is so Gondophares cannot be contemporaneous with 
St. Thomas, or else he reigned a very Jong time. Indeed if 
$c, Thomas went to India he did so after the death of Christ, 
which took place under Pilate, Procurator of Judaea from »$ 
to 36 AD. 

§ 97, The Kushana, during whose re^ns a considerable 
number of Aramaeo^Indian (^aroshchi) inscriptions were 
executed, also had, from Kamshka's time, an era of which the 
starting point must be 78 A.D., as that of the Indian era called 
the era (see §§ 239, 265), But Sten Konow proposes 

: 28*129 A.D. as Che starting point of Kanishka's era, «^ich he 
distinguishes from the Saka era (see § 247), and GhlrsAnan 
proposes 144 A.D. for this era of Kanishka. 

§ 98. The most noteworthy Inscriptions of the Saka, apart 
from those which have been mentioned, are those with "lion 
capital" at Mathura. The capital consists of Hons back to back, 
on which the inscription is engraved direc'dy. The lower face 
of the monument is thus covered with it, in such a way that 
a Urge part of it was necessarily hidden. One inscription 
commemorates a pious foundation which in particular mentions 
the Mahaksbatiapa Rajula, otherwise known from his coins 
under the name Rajuvula (see § 138), and the Yuvaraja, 
"viceroy*', Kharaosta, and Buddhist monks of the Sarv3stiva<^ 
school. * ^1 

Among the Kusban insaiptiona mention must ber^pde 
of that on the reliquary of Kanishka found at PeshKar. . 1 ^ 1 ^ 
a rather remarkable work oi arc, but executed in ver^f^br 
bronre which was or^inally ^t, and was In any case made to 
be buried. The inscription, dated the isc year of Kanishka, 
mentions the Sarvastivadin, and, apparently, the name of the 
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aitUc who executed the reliquary, Apsala, a name which, it is 
daimed, can be recognised as the Greek Agesilas (Spooner). 
The stone of Manikiaia, preserved in the Louvre, and dated 
1$ of Kanishka, commemorates the burial of some relics. 

The various inscriptions which were not made in order to 
be read muse be interpreted as magical, at least in this sense 
chat they were votive, and intended not to make their prayers 
public but to bring about their realisatioo by materialising the 
expression in writing. 

The latest of ihe dated Aramaeo-lndian (Kharoshthi) 
inscriptions appears to be that of Mamanc Dheri, executed on 
the pedestal of a sutue of the Buddha. The date is Sg, which 
may refer to the Saka era of yS A.D. and would thus correspond 
10 167 A.D., or may refer to the era of 144 postulated by 
Gbirshman (see § 97), which would give the dau *53 A,D. 
Other inscriptions with dates expressed in Bgures above 300 
are actually earlier. Their dates must be calculated from other 
eras, such as the Seleucid or the Arsadd. Otherwise impro¬ 
bable dates are obtained. From the beginning of the lllrd 
century A.D. this Aramaeo-lndian ^igraphy disappears from 
India entirely. 

iNScaipnoNS is th6 Common Indian Character of Asoka 
§ 99. Some inscriptions in characters similar to those of 
the Asoka monuments are known. Those of Mahasthan, the 
earli^t inscriptions found in Bengal, irutruct a Mabamata to 
come to the aid a ruined clan. There are these insaiptiona 
of Dasharatha, Asoka'a successor, at Barabar near similar 
inscriptions of Asoka, Scone secular insaiptions have been 
found in the Ramgarb hills, in particular in the Sitabenga cave. 

Inscriptions of the Sbunca Period 
§ 100. Two of the inscriptiom on the stupa at Bhaxhut 
state that they were made in the Shunga period. At Bes n agar, 
near Vidisha, a pillar inscribed by the Greek Heliodwus, the 
• ambassador of Antialkidas to king Bhagabhadra, is of the 
Shunga 9 ^. since Antialkidas must have died about 100 B.C., 
and Bhagabhadra must be the next to the last of the Shungas 
of ^ Pauranic list (called Bhagavata in the list). A group 
of uSIbiptioiis at Udayagiri and Khandagiri in Orissa is often, 
but WTM^y, astzibed to the beginning of the Shunga period. 
The Chief of them, chat in the Hathigompha cave, is due to 
Sharavela, the king of Kalinga. It is a bombastic panegyric 
in Ptakric prose, in which the king enumerates his exploits 
year by year. This would be a very valuable document, were 
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ic not vory badly pmervad and in large part hardly legible. 
Some have thought chat it is dated 165 of a Maurya era which 
pre&umbly began at the accession of Chandiagupta, but the 
reading ot the name of this era is highly improbable (Barua 
for this last point). In fact what is referred to is a canal dug 
300 years earlier (livdsasata, sometimes wrongly translated as 
103) in Kalinga by (he Nanda king. This last must be a king 
of the dynasty overthrown in 313 B.C by Cbandragupta, after 
havii^ held the throne for too years ot a years according to 
diverse sources (see § aoo); and hence the inscription must be 
dated in the Zst century B.G It refers to a king Satakani to 
the west, who U certairdy an Andhra, and perhaps to a king 
of Magadha, Bahasacimica, whom some wish, wrongly, to 
identify with Pushyamltra (see § eai). 

§ 101. The name Bahasatlmita belongs to two kings 
known from the coins of Kaushambl (see § 133), and appears 
in two other insaiptions, one at Mora near Mathura, in 
ancient characters (the form of the name here is Brihasvati* 
miu), and the other at Pabhosa near Kaushambl, in more 
recent characters. This latter is dated the loth year of an 
Udaka (?), that is, according to Jayaswal, Odraka (see 
the fifth Shunga king, but the identification is very uncertain. 
The inscription is due to an Ashsdhasena who, in a neighbour* 
ing inscription, calls himself the son of a king Bhagvata whose 
iamUy goes back to a king Sonakayana of Adhichatia. Bbaga* 
vata may be the name of the 9th Shunga of the Putanas, who 
must be the king referred to in the inscription of Heliodorus. 
But according to the genealogy, it must be a different king of 
the same name. Bahasatunita and Bhagavata may be kings 
of Shunga ancestry but not belot^ng to the imperial Shuugas 
of the Poranas. An inscription of the Ayodhya region has 
been taken as due to the 6tb “brother*' of Pushyamicra, *'who 
has twice performed the horse sacrifice" (Jayaswal), but 
“brother" does not appear iu the text, and it roust mean a 
king “sixth (successor ?) of Pushyamitra". This inscription and 
those of Pabhosa are in characters a type more recent than 
those of the Heliodorus inscription (see | sag). Nevertheless 
the 5th Shux^ and the 6ch successor of Pushyamitra must 
necessarily have been earlier than the next to the last Shunga, 
under whom Heliodorus had his inscription made. Thus we 
have CO assume that the evolution of character forms proceeded 
mote rapidly in some r^ions than in others, and that the 
inscription Heliodorus is of a conservative tendency. This 
5uppo»tion would deprive datii^ on paleographic grounds of 
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much of ibcir vslue. It must be noted ihst the inscription of 
the successor of Pushyamitra is In Sanskrit, and that it is one 
of Che earliest in that language. In its lime the use of Sanskrit 
in epigraphy is still quite exceptional. 

Sara and Kushana iNSCRtrrtONa 
§ lot. The Saka and i^ushana inscriptions of the north* 
west are in Aramaeo^Indian (Khaioshthl) characters, but chose 
in Central India axe sometimes in. chat character and sometimes 
in Brahmi. Many Saka inscriptions in Brahmi are found in 
the Mathura region, for example, chat of a certain Amohini, 
dating from the time of a Mahakshatrapa SKodasa, and from 7a 
(Ludms, Konow, as opposed to Buhler, Kapson, who read 4a) 
of an unspecified era. It is probably ^e Vikrama era of 
5S B.Cv and che insaipcion is thus of 25 A.D. Ic is a Jain 
work, like many others of the same period in that region. At 
Mathura axe also found Inscriptions dated in the reigns of 
Kanisbka and Huvishka, and at Sarnath near Banaras others 
from the reign of Kanisbka, year 3. Among these inscriptions, 
a those of the Saka are generally in Prakrit (see § ayi), and those 
of che Kushana in a mixed Sanskrit mingled with Prakrit 
fcoTQS, not as a result of mistakes but through care in the 
Sanskriiisation of Prakrit writing (Senarc), 

Inscriptions of rut. Anohrabhritya 
§ 103. The principal insaipcions of the Andhrabhricya 
are found in the west at Nana^at, Kasik and Karle in the 
Western Ghats and at Kanheri (ancient Kanhagiri) near the 
present Bwnbay. At Nan^hat there is an epigraph of Simuka 
Satavahana together with a statue of him; an insexipcion of 
Nayanika, widow of 3 stakani son of Simuka, and daughter of 
Mahaiathi, that is Maratba, prince; one from che time of 
Chaiarapana Vasathiputa, and many others. Ac Nasik, amor^ 
other insaiptions of the Satakani, we must mention one of 
Gotamiputa which implies a victory over the Kshaharata, and 
chat of Goumi Balasiri, bis mother, dated the 19th year of 
Siri Pulumayi Vasiebiputa. which is a chaicer of donation but 
contains a panegyric of Gotamiputa and conhims, amoi^ other 
facts, che victory over che Ksli^arata. At Karle there is an 
inscription attributed to the same Gotamipuia, renewing a 
donation made earlier by Usabbadata, son'inOaw of the defeated 
Ksbaharata Nahapana. There are also inscriptions from che 
reign of Vasitbiputa Siri Pulumayi. Ac Kanheri some inscrip* 
lions of Gotamiputa Siriyana ^takani also cany the title 
(Skt ‘'master”, 
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Some insffiptioQ& of the Aodbrabhritya are also fouod at 
Amaravati (see | 257). At Banavasi and Malavalli (in Mysore) 
Che mention of Hariuputa Vinbukada Chutukulanada Satakani 
proves that the country thereabout was ruled by a Satakani of 
the Cbutu family. Insaiptlons axe aUo found of dynasties 
which succeeded the Andhrabhritya : at Nasik of an Abhixa 
king, at Kanherl of a Traikutaka king, at Jagayappetta, in the 
lower valley of the Krishna,, of an Ikhahu, and at Nagar- 
junikonda, near Amaravati, inscriptions of others of the Ikbahu. 

iNSdUPTIONS or THE KSHAHARATA 

§ 104. The Kshaharata have left inscriptions in the 
same places as the Andhrabhritya,, who disputed possession and 
finally drove them out of chose areas. Ac Nasik and at Karle, 
Usbavadau or Usabbadata, son*iaOaw of Nabapana, has left 
a number of records of donations. At Junnar, the minister 
of the same Nahapana has also Left a donative inscription, 
which is important since its date gives us a minimum duration 
for the reign of Nahapana (see § <63). 

These ioscripdons have been regarded as palaeograpbically 
earlier chan those from the time of Shodasa at Mathura (D. R. 
Bhandarkai), and their daces, from 41 to 46, have consequendy 
been supposed to refer to the same era as the 72 of the tablet 
mentioning Shodasa (see § J02), which would place Nahapana 
before the Christian era (Jouveau-Dubreuil). But the palaeo* 
graphic evidence is not conclusive and may even tend to an 
opposite conclusion : it therefore does not make necessary a 
recotuideration of the whole chronology of the Kshaharata, 
and consequendy of the Rshatrapas of U}jayini and of the 
Satakani. 

ISSCRIPnONa of the KsHATRAPAS of UjJAVtNI 

§ 105. The most noteworthy is chat of Kudradaman at 
Girnar, inscribed on the rock which bears the 14 edicts of 
Aioka and an inscription of Skandagupta (see §§91, 26S). 
It concerns the repair of a dam built under Chandragupu 
Maurya and improved by a vassal of Asoka, a Greek with the 
Persian name of Tusbaspha. It is at the same time a panegyric 
in polished Sanskrit verse, the firsc of the kind In Indian epi¬ 
graphy. It is dated 72, that is of the Saka era, 150 A. D. 

Many other inscripdons have been found in various places 
in the same region. One, Andhau, is dated 52 (150 A.D.) 
and mentions both Chaslana and Rudradaman as kings. One 
of Jasdhan is of 126 or 127 (ao4<205 A.D.) under Rudrasena 1. 
Most of these give some sketch of the genealogy of the kings. 
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Gupta lN$csapTiON| 

§ 106. Under tht Guptas Sanskrit has dehnitely become 
Che language of epigraphy, at least in northern India. 

Ac Vaishali has been found a seal insaibed with the name 
of GhatoCkachagupCa, father of Chandragupta 1 according to 
the genealogies given by the later Ouptas. But the epigraphy 
of the Guptas really begins with Samudragupta. Relating to 
him we have an inscription at £ran (Airikina), and more 
especially a posthumous panegyric of great importance inscribed 
on the Asoka pillar originally erected at Kaushambi and 
taken to Allahabad (see §g 9s, aid). Of Chandragupta 11 
we have two inscriptions in caves, at Udayagirl in the region of 
Bhilsa (not to be confused with the Udayagiri in Orissa, see 
§ 100), one at Sanchi in the same area, one at Mathura and 
one ac Garva near Allahabad. Moreover he ia probably the 
king referred to merely as Qiandra on the iron pillar of 
Mihrauli (see §§87, joa). This Inscription, however, has 
been related to Chandragupta I, to Chandravarman of Malva, 
^ and CO another Chandravarman of Bengal. Still other idenci* 
hcations have been, suggested. We have four Inscriptions from 
the time of Kumaragupta, and five from die time of Skanda* 
gupia. The most recent of these last is dated 146 (465 A. D.), 
There are also many from the reigns of the later Guptas, in 
particular that of Mairivishnu under Budhagupia (see § 284). 
There is a copper plate from Damodatpur dating from 543 or 
533 A. 0 . under a Gupta, and another frttu Gunaighar or 
south-eastern Bengal, of 507 A.D,, under Vainyagupta, who 
is perhaps the king whose name, lost through deterioration, 
ou^c to appear on the Damodarpur place (R. Basak). A 
number of the vassals and successors of the great Guptas are 
known only from iusaiptions of their time or in their memory 
(see § S85). An inscription of Adityasena, a Gupta of Magadha, 
found at Aphsad, is in characters of the type wrongly called 
Awhifl- At Mandasor in eastern Malva there have been found 
important inscriptions of Yashodharraan (see § 293), of which 
one is dated 589 of the Malava (533 A. D.) and has contributed 
indirectly to the establishment of the date at which tbe Gupta 
era begins (Fleet). 

iNSCSaWIONS OF THE HUNS 

§ 107. We have no inso'iptions directly due to the Huns, 
but we have some relating to Indian princes subject to them': 
one u £ran by Dhanyavishnu under Toraxoana (see §291), 
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aod another at Gwalior under Mihirakula, due to a certain 
Mairicheta who had a temple built to the Sun, 

North Inojan Inscriptions after the Guptas 

§ 108. These are mainly oharten of donations. They 
are often the only lources from whidi we know about the kings 
and ^eir succession. Those of the kings of Valabhi axe 
among the most important (see § 295). They are dated accord* 
ing to an era which is confused with that the Guptas. Of 
the great emperor Harshavardhana we have only one copper 
seal, found at Sonpat in east Punjab, and two copper plates, 
one from Madhuban in the Azamgarh district north of Banaras, 
and the other from Bhanskera neat Shahjahanpur. They ate 
dated respectively 25 arid a a of the era of Haisha (605*6 A. D.), 
i.e, 63 1 and 628 A. D., and contain the same text with some 
variations. It was during the reign of Harshavardhana chat 
the Chinese inscriptions at Bodh Gaya were made by the am* 
bassadors whom he had received from China (see §303). 
Buddhist pilgrims from many other countries also came to 
Bodh Gaya. In 269 (588 A. D.) a Singhalese monk Mahanaman 
left two Sanskrit inscriptions there. This Mahanaman has 
been identihed (S. Levi) with the Singhalese monk of the same 
name sent by Meghavanna from Ceylon to Samudragupta 
(see § 283), and this compels us to reckon the date, 269, of the 
inscription as that of an era other than the Gupta. But the 
type of writing of the inscriptions indicates a dace lower than 
Che period of Samudragupta and agrees with the date obtained 
by referring the figure to the Gupta era. Thus the author 
of the inscriptions must be a different person with the same 
name as the envoy of Meghavanna (V. Smith). Without dates 
but probably of about the same period are some inscribed 
bricks found at Gopalpur in $ouch*west Gwalior, the writing 
on which is very like that which must have served as the model 
for the Tibetan writu^. 

Inscriptions in Nepal 

§ 109. It is necessary to give the Nepal inscriptions a 
separate place among chose of the north. They are numerous, 
and we possess them from almost all periods from the Vch 
century down to our own time. The earUest have been 
studied especially by fihagvanlal ladraji and S. Levi. The 
most ancient is that on the pillar of Ghangu Narayan (496 
A. Di). Up to the IXth century the dates are given in the 
era c^led the Licbchhavi of 110 A. D. (S.«Levi), After that 
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follawi thfi era of S78 A. D., which has been used down to the 
present day. 

Mediaeval Inscriptions of the North-West 

§ 110. Mediaeval insaiptions were numerous in the north¬ 
west of India, but we possess only a few. In Kashmir, Kalbana 
states that he used them for KU Rajatarangini (see § so), but 
unhappily most of these have been destroyed. Saint Hubert 
Theroulde in 1839 couid find only a small number, and 
Sir Aurel Stein at the end of the XIXth century found sdll 
fewer. The most noteworthy inscription, which however is 
mutilated, is that ct queen Didda (end of the Xth century). 

The state of Chamba, south of Kashmir, the regiion of the 
upper Ravi (ancient Iravati), has remained much richer in 
epigraphic monuments : more than 30 inscriptions horn the 
pre-Muslim perior have been preserved. The earliest appear 
to date from the Vllth century (Vt^l). Unfortunately they 
are of only secondary interest from the historical point of 
view. 

In the Kangra district, which adjoins Chamba on the 
south-east, we have some prashasti of Baijnath dating from 
10x4 A.D. 

Early Inscriptions in the South 

§ Ill. The most ancient inscriptions in the south are 
in characters approximacing to those of Asoka's Brahmi, but 
some of them being written in Old Tamil, certain characters 
are added to represent the sounds lacking in Indo>Aiyan (K. 
V. Subrahmanya Ayyar). This is the case in the insa-ipcions 
of the beginning of the 1 st century AJ>. on pottery recently 
discovered at Virapatnam. 

They are found in the Padya country, in caves in the 
mountainous regicAS. These places are traditionally called 
Panchapandavamalai, " mountains of the five Pandavas 
They are supposed to have been inhabited by the Pandavas 
during the exile spoketi of in the M^ihabharaia. The caves 
must have served as hermits^es. Most of them contain beds 
cut out of the rock. Among the short insaiptions found in 
these caves, more chan to are in Pali, according to Venkayya. 
Most of the others are in Old Tamil. Most of them merdy 
give the names of those who excavated the caves, or the names 
of donors. The principal are those of Marugaltalal, Tirup- 
parangunram, KaluguxEialai and Sitiarnavasal in Pudukottai 
Sute. The namOc Kalugumalai, ''mountain oi vultures", is 
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aJmosi equivalent to Gridhrakuca, ‘'peak of vultures”, the 
name, famous in Buddkist tradition, of a ^ace near Raj agriha. 
If the Tamil name is a translation of the Sanskrit one, if 
it was given to the hill by the lirst occupants of the caves 
it is possible chat they wew Buddhists (K. V. Subrahmanva 
Ayyar). ^ 

Early Insariptions w the Deccan 

§ III. The chief of these have already been meniiooed 
m connection with the Andhrabhritya. There are a number 
of others. At Bhaiiiprolu, near the mouth of the Krishna, 
in the ruins of a Buddhist stupa, some caskets have been found 
(see § 87) bearing Prakrit iosaipcoins in characters similar 
to those of the Asoka insaiptions but with some peculiarities. 

Pallava Inscriptions 

§ iig. The first inscriptions of the Pallava appear cowards 
Che end of the Ilfrd century. They are charters on copper in 
Prakni. One of these, found at Mayidavolu in the lower 
valley of the Krishna, is due to the Yuvamaharaja (“royal 
prince”) Sivakhamdavamma (Skt, Sivaskandavannan) of the 
Pallava. Another, from the neighbourhood of Hirahad^li, 
Bellary district, is also due to a Sivakharavamma, who must be 

s^e person, now become “Emperor according to the 
Order”, Dhammamaharajadhiiaja, who made a donation of a 
garden situated in the Satahaniraitha, that is a country formerly 
beloDgiog CO the Satakani. It is perhaps the same king again in 
whose reign a donation was made (in Guntur, to the south¬ 
west of the lower course erf the Krishna) by the Yuvamaharaja 
Vijayabuddhavamma, husband (rf Charudevi, but here the name 
appears in the form Vijayakhandavamma (Skc. Vijayaskandavar- 
man). and there is no conclusive proof that Sivaskandavannan 
bad changed the Siva in his name for Vijaya. 

Later on the charters on copper and the inscriptions on 
stone of Che Pallava are in Sanskrit. We have in particular 
the charters of donation of the villages of UruvupaUi and of 
llangalur, which give some fragments of genealogies. The first 
IS due to Vishnugopavarman, son erf Skandavarroan (II), grand- 
son of Viravarman, great-grandson of Skandavarman (I) Dharraa- 
^vamaharaja in the nth year of Maharaja Simhavarman (I). 
The second is due to Dharmamabaraja Simhavaiman (11) son 
of Yuvaraja Vishnugopa, grandson of Skandavarman (IT) and 
greai-grandson of Viravanzun, It follows from these data that 
Vishnugopa. though Yuvaraja, did not seign or was only a 
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viceroy, ihai the reigning king in his lime was not of his line, 
but that hU family took power with hU son SiinhavarmaQ 12 . 
This is an example of the exact historical information which 
epigiaphic sources can supply. 

A number of later insaiptions give fuller genealogies : for 
example the inKripiion at Vayalur, on a pillar, gives after some 
mythical names chose of 36 predecessors of Narasimhavarman 
11 (690*715 A. D.). $ome inscriptions are fakes, but these can 
generally be recognised, since ^ir style of writing does not 
correspond with their supposed period. The genealogies which 
they supply are to bo received with much caution, though 
they may reproduce traditional lists. A Sanskrit inscription at 
Amaravati, which has the peculiarity of reading from bottom to 
top, gives sorce genealogical data. 

Chalurya Inscriptions 

§ U4. A charter of donation at Altem, in the Kolhapur 
% district, purp(^ to emanate from Pulakesin I, but bears the 
date 411 saka, t.eN 489 A. D., which is about $0 years earlier than 
the real date of that king. Thus this charter is a forgery. It is 
not the only one of that kind, but happily some are above 
suspicion. One at BacUmi is dated the sth year of Mangalesha 
K^vikranta and the year Siddbartha of the cycle of Brihaspati, 
which corresponds to s»5 Saka or 605-4 A. D„ and it gives a 
genealogy of the hist Chalikyas (sic). We have many inscrip* 
cions from the time of the greatest of the Chalukyas, Pulakesin 
II, in particular one at Ashole dated 556 Saka (654*5 A. D.) 
vduda commemorates the buUding of a Jain temple. It is due 
to the poet Ravlgirti (see §506), who compares himself Co 
Kalidas and Bharavi. 

A number of the insalptions of the eastern Chalukyas of 
Badami are in Kannada or in two languages, Sanskrit and 
Kannada, They are found together with those of various Local 
dynasties, and are fcdlowed ^onologically in the west of the 
Deccan by those of the Chalukyas of Ralyani. In the east there 
are inscriptitms of the eastern Chalukyaa, preceded by some ^ 
less imporunt kings. One of these is Vijayanandivannan, king 
of Vengi, between the lower Godavari and the lower Krishna, in 
the Andhra country proper, A Sanskrit charter on copper, this 
was formerly considered by Burnell to date from the EVth 
century and to be one of the most andenc and most important 
p^eograpbical monuments oS the south. In this eastern region 
the lower ioscriptiohs^are sorde in Sanskrit and some in Telugm* 
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Mediaeval Inscwptions of the Soim* 

§ 115- The insaiptions of the Tamil kingdoms of the 
Chola, Pandya and Chera aie relatively late, although there are 
some ancient ones, whose mterpreiaiion still presents problems, 
especially from the Pandya country (see § iii). They are 
mostly in Tamil, and sMse in Sanskrit and Tamil. Those of 
the Oiola are numerous, especially from the Xth century on* 
ward, and those of the Pandya and Chera from the XUlth 
century- 

Cbylon Inscriptions 

§ 116. The epigraphy of Ceylon is rich, and it begins 
with some ancient documents in characters similar to those of 
Asoka. The earliest go back to the 1 st century B.C. Among 
the most ancient ate those of Ton^ala in the central region. 
They commemorate the gift of a pond to the Buddhist clergy 
by the great king (Maharaja) Camini Abaya, son Tisa, son 
of Abaya. This Gamin! Abaya must be the Abhaya Vatt^araani 
of the chronicles (see § *7$). They bear the Bgure a 13, which 
must be their date counted from the introduction of Buddhism 
into Ceylon r thus their date is ag B- C. The later dates, which 
are common from the XUth century onward, are usually given 
according to the era of the Nirvana (545 B.C). The great 
majority of these inscriptions are in Old Singhalese, which tends 
as they approach the modern period to approximate to modem 
Singhalese, They are thus of great importance for the study 
of the formation of that language and its historical grammar. 
Some inscriptions arc in Tamil. They belong to the Xltb 
century, the period when Polonnaruva, then the capital, was 
taken by the Tamils under the Chola king Rajaraja, but Tamil 
was used s^ain in a Buddhist insaiption at Polonnaruva under 
Vijayabahu I, despite the fact that he had expelled the Tamils 
from the island. A large number of Singhalese inscriptions are 
very short, little more than a name Mowed by some indication 
of a gift. 

Religious Inscriptions 

•- § 117. It is necessary to give a separate place to Indian 

rdigious Insaiptions, in whatever place they axe found. They 
are one of the chief elements of bterest in Indian epigraphy. 
Many of those which have been mentioned for their value as 
hisUHTCal documents are religious Inscrpitions. They comme* 
morale the successes of various rdigions or of reform movemenu, 
and so constitute evidence of the extension of these religions at 
the epoch in question. Thus the inscriptions of Harsha prove 
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the existence of a religious syncretuin in which the solar cult 
played an unpartant part, and they mark an epoch in its appear* 
ance (see § 130). The greater number of inscriptions have 
yet to be made use of from this point of view. 

They contain much valuable information on the sects. The 
group which has been most carefully collected is that relating to 
JainUm. Jain epigraphy is rich, and has been specially studied 
by Guerinoi. Known Jain inscriptions numbered 850 in 1908, 
and have greatly increased since then. A la^ proportion give 
lists of high priests (run), heads of schools masters 

(acharya) or professors (t^dhyoya). They enable us to enter 
into the detail of Jain life. 

Finally, Insaiptions which commemorate pious foundations 
give us infomiation on the quality or rank of the donon, and 
on Che social organisation of the community and the period to 
which they refer. Sometimes the information which we thus 
obtain ia very detailed. 

Thus a Tamil Vaishnava mscription from the time of 
Virarajendia at Tirumukkudal, near Madras, not only shows 
that a hospital was founded there but tells us its resources and 
furnishes lists of the drugs and the foods administa^d. 

Inscriptions in Indo-Ghina and Indonesia in 
Inman Language^ 

§ 118. The Sanskrit epigraphy of the Far East is extremely 
rich, particularly that of Cambodia. Ic cannot be considered 
apart from Indian epigraphy because ic proves the expansion of 
India in the East and thus gives us important material not only 
on the history of IndoChina or Indonesia but on the history 
^ India itself. Mm^over, in addition to the fact that id virtue 
of the language used the Sanskrit epigraphy of the Far East be* 
longs CO the realm d Indian studies, palaeographically the in* 
sexiptions are related to those of India, the changes in Indian 
fashions being transmitted, often very quickly, to Indo-Ghina. 
However, there is a material difference, noticeable at first sight, 
between the Sanskrit inscriptions of India and those of the Far 
East, of Cambodia in particular : the characters in the latter 
are more carefully, regularly and elegantly traced rhan in India. 
The characters are also often given special omamenution. 

(a) Champa . 

§ 119. The earliest Sanskrit instxiptions in Indo*China 
are in Champa (the east coast of Annam, pronounced Tiampa). 
That of Vo^anh, a religious charier of a king descended from 
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king Srimara, is not dated bui belongs palaeogwphically to the 
Und OT lllrd century A.D. (Finot). It contains vasantatilaka 
and shardulaxnkridita metres. Them arc a number of others at 
various dates up to the Xllth century, together with insaip' 
lions in the indigenous language. Old Qiam (pronounced Tiam). 
The most impcHtant arc on at Cho’-dinh (Vth century), on 
stelae ai Mi-Son (Vth-XIth centuries), and in the sanctuary of 
Po Nagar at Nha Trang (VlUih to Xlth centuries). They have 
enabW Bergaignc to b^in the reconstruction of the history of 
ancient Champa and to carry it a considerable way. 

(b) Cambooja 

§ 120- The study of the Cambodian insaiptions is an 
important part of Sanskrit epigraphy, because of the great 
number of insaipiions composed in Sanskrit in the Khmer 
country. These inscriptions are interspersed with others in Old 
Khmer, and many arc bilingual. They extend from the Vlth 
to the Xlllth century approximtely. After that period the epi¬ 
graphy becomes more purely Khmer. Then at the beginning 
of the XJVth century insaiptions in Pali begin to appear. The 
earliest of this type is a royal insaipiion of Vat Kuk Khpos of 
1230 Saka (1308 A. D.). 

The Cambodian insaiptions in the Khmer kingdom bear 
witness to a profound knowledge of Sanskrit and its literature. 
The literary allusions they contain are often useful as confinn- 
ing the existence of certain Sanskrit works at those dates. It 
was thus that the antiquity of Sushruta as a medical wri^ was 
confirmed by the discovery of a reference to him in an insaip¬ 
iion of the rXth century, before the fact was established more 
exactly. 

They are important above all for the history of the Khmer 
kingdom. The greater number are panegyrics of kinp 
(pTiw/mfll), but there are also chartas of foundations, and 
generally the various types oi Indian inscriptions are represented. 
The language often makes use of words for which there is little 
authority in the classical Uterature, but they are found in the 
indigenous Sanskrit dictionaries- The inscriptions are generally 
in verse erf learned metres. Their daces are expressed m symbolic 
numbers and refer to the Saka era. 

(c) Indonesia 

§ 121. The most ancient Sanskrit inscriptions in Indo¬ 
nesia ha've been found at Kutei in the island of Borneo and in 
she western part of Java. They certainly* go back as far as the 
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Vth And VIch centuries. Ac ChangAl (Kedu province, Java) a 
Sanskrit instrlpiion is dated 654 Saka (752 A.D.). The charac¬ 
ters of an inscription at Kalasan (76S A.D.) are related to the 
scripts o£ north India; but as a whole the Sanskrit epigraphy 
of the East Indian islands is closely related Co that of Indo*China 
and belongs to the south Indian group. 

(e) Numtskatics 
GSNSKAL 

§ 122. Coins by their legends and their Jlgures are true 
historical monuments. They are often the only evidence of 
the existence of a reign; they are always significant evidence. 
Like inscriptions, chough more briefly, coins indicate the 
sovereigns under whom they were issued, and the titles they 
gave themselves. The iconography of coins gives us information 
about the official raligions. The places where they abound 
mark the centres from which they were issued, or establish the 
existence of comrocrcial relations between the countries of issue 
and the countries where they are found. The details of coinage 
prove imitation and influences which establish the existence of 
cultural relations. Within a given series, a comparison of the 
different coins is sometimes sufficient by itself to establish the 
chronological order of their issue and thus to fix or to confirm 
the order of the kings of a dynasty. It somecunes happens that 
the history of a dynasty's coinage is all of its histo^ that we 
know. 

Tus Appearance of Money in Inua 

§ 223. The date of the first appearance of money in India 
is not known with certainty. It is possible that the seals found 
at Mohenjo> 0 axo are money, though since most of them are in 
steatite and not in the precious metals, it is unlikely. It would 
have been a fiduciary currency, with an arbitrarily fixed value. 
In the ancient Vedic texts, whenever allusion is made to offer* 
iogs or to the fee paid by the sacrificer, it is a matter of a certain 
number of cows. It is permissible to suppose that in order to 
make business easier, an et^uivalence was established between the 
cow as the unit of value and a certain quantity of gold or other 
precious material. But the existence of coins is not directly 
, attested. To refer to precious things given as payments or 
presents, the Brahtnanas, the Upanlsbads and the Sutras some*’' 
times use words which at later times designate coins (nishka, 
sQvama). S«ne claim, without proof, that in the andent texts 
these words already bcee (he meaning of classical times ; others 
claim, with no more ^ proof, that they did not yet have such 
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meanings. These references give no help in deciding the 
<^ueS(ion of the date of the appearance of money, since they tend 
to be Interpreted in the light of ideas as to that date, tomed 
before the evidence is considered. Decourdemanche thinks 
that the first monetary system of India was coped from that, of 
the Acbemenians; D. R. Bhandarkar questions this. 

Various Kinds op Coins 

§ 124. The Indian coinage uses various metals and alloys: 
g^d, silver, copper, billon, poiin,* lead and nickel. Further, 
for small change use was made of the shell of Cypraea moneia, 
called kauri or kauris (Skt. kaparda, Marathi, l^vadi, Hindi, 
kauri), generally valued at So to the copper pana. 

FamaPAi. Systems of Weickts 

§ 125. The pindpal system of we%hts in use from the 
time of the earliest coinge is chat set forth in Manu (VIU, 15s* 
157), but it was subject to considerable variations at different 
times and places, in the values of the units. 

According to Manu, the smallest unit of weight is the grain 
of dust visible in the sunbeam. 8 of these grains s 1 liksba. 
g liksha = 1 grain of black mustard. 3 of these 1 grain of 
white mustard- 6 of these b 1 grain of barley. It is the grain 
of barley which is (he theoretical unit of weight, but chough 
Manu specifies that be means an average grain, others start out 
from a big grain or a small one, which may stand one to the 
other in the ratio of two to one. The usual unit is one taken 
to be 3 times the barley grain, viz. the knshnaia, the grain ot 
Abrus precacorius, called in the “Arthasastra” gunjo, and else¬ 
where rafUika (Hindi raiti). This krisknala is schl in use among 
Indian jewellers. 

Gold Coins 


§ 126. The gold coins were as follows : 




weight (gold) in grammes 



average big 

small 

krisbnala 


1 s 0.1185 0.1481 

0.07405 

masha 

1 

5 B 0,592 0.740 

0.370 

suvaxna (1 kaisha . 




in weight) 1 

16 

80 B 9.480 11.848 

5 ' 9*4 

pala i 4 

64 

380 B 37.980 47.39a 

85 ^ 9 ® 

dbarana i 10 40 

640 

3,200 B S79>*«^ 473 9*0 

236.960 

The system of the Artfutmira (XI, 19) is the same. 


• goioo and Potio : 

alloys both containing copper and 

silver. 
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To these we%hu and the corresponding coin^ must be 
added others outside Manu’s system (see MiiAkshara on YajnA- 
vaikyasmriiij I, The nishka weighed on the average 

s*37 gn)S., equivalent to 1/5 o£ the big suvama, 1/4 of the 
aver^;e suvarna, and s/5 of the small suvama. Its theoretical 
value was thus more constant than that of the suvama, but a 
nishka equal in value to i/x suvama is also known, and also 
others. Moreover sometimes 5 suvama make 1 pala, and 
sometimes zo masha 1 suvama. At a relatively late date the 
dinara same into use, a name borrowed from the Latin 
(denarius), through the Greek denaiion, which did not always 
mean a dehnice coin but referred to silver money in general. 

Silver Coins 

§ 127. The silver coins were as follows : 




wei^c (grammes) 


krishnala 


average 

1 » 0.1185 

big 

0.1481 

small 

0.0740 

raupya mashaka 

1 

a « o.ag? 

o.agda 

0.1481 

dhar|na or 
silver purana 

1 id 

S* * 3 ' 79 * 

4 « 79 * 

a.3696 

silver sbatamana t 

10 160 

3SO = 37.9a 

47 - 59 * 

83-^96 


Copper Coins 

karsbapana ^ 80 krishnala s 9.480, 11.848, 5.9a4 gms. 

§ ia8. The karshapana is ihua equivalent Id weight of 
copper to the suvama, and is thus connected with the system 
of gold coins. It fc^ows the variaiions of the suvama, being 
equivalent sometimes Co 16 and sometimes Co ao masha. 

Early Ponch*marreo Coins 

§ sag. The most ancient coins that we know are in 
silver or in copper alloys. They are segments of small metal 
bars, flattened but still fairly thick, which were cut ofi in 
regular lengths. They are thus rectangular or square. We 
possess some with one or two comers broken off but still of 
average weight. Evidently they dipped those which were coo 
heavy, sending the clippings and the light coins back to the 
melting'pot. They are puncb*inarked on the obverse and 
sometimes on both the obverse and the reverse. The punch- 
marks are symbols, wheels, crosses, entwined snakes (caduceus), 
roses, animus; nearly 500 such symbols have been found. A 
common design is a group of semi<irdes arranged in a pyra* 
midal form, which is interpreted as rei^esenting a reliquary 
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(chaityc). Punch-mark«d coins are found all over India. Their 
origin U uncertain. Their form resembles the Mohenjo*Daro 
seals; on (he other hand their weights are often nearly those 
of the Achemenian coins which were in me in ehe norih*west 
in (he Vlth to IVch centuries B. C. Similar symbols are found 
on many Achemenian sigloi, shekels, (sliver darlcs of 5.602 gms.). 
These are certainly the coins which were in u^ in the time of 
Alexander, since Quintus Curtim reports that Omphis (see 
§ 290) offered him 60 talents of stumped silver (signati aigend). 

In the south only punch-marked globules of gold are found, 
Cast Coins 

§ 130. The cast conis are similai to the punch-marked 
coins as regards sumbols they cany. They are generally 
in copper, rectangular or round, and they were habitually cast 
in moulds with several divisions, from which they emerged 
joined together in rows by tongues of metal. They were 
separated by breaking these tongues, but they are often found 
stUl held together in twos or threes. (Fig. 16). 

Stamped Coins 

§ 131. The techniques of stamping properly so called is 
similar to chat of punch-marking, but instead of a punch which 
makes a pattern in depression, an engraved surface is used, 
which struck into the metal, softened by heat, produces an 
image in relief, like that of a seal on wax. Such coins may be 
stamped on one face or on both. (Fig. 1, 7, 8). 

Local CoiNAcea 

§ 13s. The symbols on punch-marked and stamped pieces 
vary, but particular designs are often found in specially Urge 
numbers in the same re^on. They are then regarded as 
characteristic of the coin^e of that region or of its capital. 
The lion corresponds to Takshaabila, a tree in a frame to 
Kaushambi. a cross with circles to Ujjayini. In addition, the 
legends in Brahmi which appear on some coins show the issuing 
authority, tribe or local confederation, king or merchant guild 
(Bubler), A stamped coin of Eran (eastern Malwa) carries the 
name of Dbarmaj^a in Brahmi characters similar to those of 
Asoka but reversed and reading from r^ht to left, showing 
that the coin was not so made by mistakes. (Fig. 1, 9). 
This coin marks the transition from the practice of disposing 
the symbols irregularly to one of grouping the symbols and 
legends in a systematic way (Rapson). In many cases in the 
north-west, legends in the Aramaeo-Indian^or Kharoshchi stript 
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replace those in Brahmi. Some coins cairy a legend including 
the name of a cribe (garui) such as that of ihc Yaudheya or the 


Fig, 2—Coini 


1 to 5. Primitive puiub*majked. 

6,' Cut coins. 

S Oi^iUudt coins. Lmnd in Brahmi : negomo. 

Diouruck coin nf 

9 . Coin of £ran. Insoipclon on the tcvenc : dhamapala. 

JO. Coin of Kunioda. Legend in Brahmi on the obverse. In characters 
Araraeo-Indian on the reverae. 
ji. Phagonimiu {Phalguoimin) 


Aajunayana : they are often called '* tribal ” coins, and this 
designation is extended to cover all coins of the same period 
of similar types, provided that their place of or^n can be 
determined. The more general term ‘'local” coins U preferable, 

§ 133. Local coinages appear in the IVih and Illrd 
centuries B. C, In larger numbers towards the Maurya period, 
and become abundant after the Ilnd century and in the Shunga 
period. One of the oldest ai^ears to be that of Eran with 
the l^end in Brahmi reversed, which- can hardly be later than 
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the lllrd centiuy B.C. and may be earlier (Ailan), and i$ in 
any case not far removed from the time of Asoka (middle of 
the Ulrd century). 

They can be dasstfied in several groups: 

North-West 

I 234. In the Punjab they often bear legends in both the 
Aramae^Indian (kharoihthi) script and Brabmi. They are 
those of the Audumbaxa and the Kuluca, of the Kada, arid the 
Kuniada (called Kulinda in literature),of the Rajanya, identi¬ 
fied with the Kathaioi of Kshatriya or a group of these, the 
Trigarta and Yaudheya, of Takshashila (espedally tokens of 
merchant guilds). 

Central India 

§ 133. In the Madhyadesha in the north a coin^e parti¬ 
cular to Aimcva (Kumaon) has been found. In the south* 
vest v/e have the coins of the Malava and the Shibi, vhose names 
correspond, according to the ancient Sanskrit geography in 
agreement with Alexander’s bistarUns, who called them Malloi 
and Siboi, to peoples of the Punjab, and who are either peoples 
of the same name who live farther south, or tribes who may be 
supposed to have migrated southwards after Alexander’s time, 
perhaps in the period of the second Greek invasion, or in that 
of the establishment of the Indo-Scythian kii^;doms. In the 
same region of mod^n Rajasthan as the Malva and the Shibi 
are found coins of Ujjayini, the capital of eastern Malwa or 
Avanti, and those of Bran. But the principal group of local 
coins is that of Panchala (capital Ahtchchhaira), of Kanyakubja, 
of Mathura and of Kamhambi. Coins originating in these four 
regions are inscribed with the names of kings who can fcH the 
most part be placed, judging from the saipt, in the Ilnd 
century B.C. Many of thbe king’s names end in -mitra (or 
•mica in Prakrit), and in many instances the same name is 
found in two or three places : thus Agnimitra at Kaushambi 
and Panchala, Suryamiua at Panchala, Maihiura and Raoya* 
kubja, Vishnumltra at Mathura and Panchala, Brahmamitra 
at ^nyakubja and Mathura. Difierent kings may have bad 
the same name, and in some instances the palaeographic charac¬ 
ters of the legends show that two coins carrying the same 
name must belong to different epochs. Thus the same name 
corresponds to two different kings, as in the instance of 
Bahasatimita [$kt. Brihaspatimitra (Allan)], But it is probable 
that in some instances coins fr<Hn different places bearing the 
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sam« name derive from tht amc kin^, who reigned in two 
distinct but adjoining regions and codered local coinages 
instead o£ unifying the coinage of his possessions. Several of the 
princes of the Panchala country whose names arc known from \ 

a a 



It. Sopbyies. 
kj. DemelriM. 

14. Menasder. Right xnser. Anm.'Ind. 

{A. ApoUodocus. Reverse inser. Aiain.*lDd. 

Maaes. 

17. Kulilakaphsa. Reverse inser. Aiam.-lnd. and Flgumion of Heiakla. 

their coioi are identifiable with those of the Shnnga dyuany i 

of the Puranaa {lUvetc*Carcac, JayaswiI, Raychoudhuri). Allan J 

contests these identifications, but Panchala and the neighbour* J 

ing parts of Madhyadesha must have been under the effective ' 

domination ol the shungas at the time when the coins in > 
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question were issued. Frcoi Ayodhya we have coins bearing 
names in -mitra amoi^ others, but the names of these princes, 
which are no doubt those of a dynasty conBned to Koshala, 
are not found on the coins of nei^bouring places. We have 
no c<Miu of this period from Videha or Magadha. 

East ani> South 

§ 236. East of Madhyadesha, at Puri in Orissa, are some 
later series of coins imitating the Indo-Scychian types. South 
of Madhyadesha two groups can be distinguished, one from 
Tripuri on the Narmada and the other of xiU Aparanta in the 
northern Konkan. 


Indo-Gr£EK CorN$ 

§ igy. Greek coins were brought into north-west India 
at the time of Alexander's invasion, and more particularly 
during the great Greek invasion and the establishment of the 
lod^Greek kii^oms. From the brief period of Alexander's 
presence we possess only a few coins oi doubtful origin, but 
one coin of a Sopbytes who has been identified with the 
Sopheites who made submission to Alexander (see § 19a), 
imitates an Athenian type in replacing the owl on the reverse 
by a cock, and was stamped on the model of the Seleudd coins 
shortly after Alexander's expedition. 

On the other hand the Indo*Greek Bactrian coins are 
numerous. Many of them are of high artistic quality. They 
are of great historical importance. Many of the Indo^reek 
kings are known only from them, and numismatics is thus one 
of the essential sources for the history of the Greek dominion 
in India. The Bactrian coins bear only a Greek legend, but 
from the time of Demetrios, who made the first Bactrian con* 
quests in India, coins appear which bear on the obverse a 
Greek legend, and on the nverse a Prakrit translation of the 
same legend in Aimaeo-Indlan Kharoshthi script. These 
legends consist essentially of the name of a king in the genitive, 
usually accompanied by one or more titles. For example we 
have Basileos Megalou Eukratidou and Maharajasa Evukrati* 
dasa, "Of the great king Eukratides ”. But on the coins of 
Pantaleon and Agatbokles the common Indian characters re¬ 
place the Aramaco-Indian Kharoshthi, because these coins have 
as models primarily Indian coins. A certain number of these 
coins with double legends, Greek and Indian, are square after 
the Indian mode. The stamp imitates the Hellenic model, 
but Indian motifs and attributes and figures of elephants often 
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appear. Moreover ihe weights of the coins foUow the Greek 
standard down to Heliokles, who begins to replace it by tbe 
Persian sundard which was in use in India. 





Fig. 5—Coins 


^^'Eadpbi&e*. At the righlb&nd HeriXies. 
to VhfiA-Ka^bisea. Siva with tbe bull Nasdin. 
so, iUnisbka. On tbe reverse the Buddha 
at, AJidbxabhtrya—Cotaminuta Vilivavakura. 

^ ?ulumayt Vaaiibiputa. 

i;. Condc^hares, . 

Sara and Psklava Coins 

§ jjS. The earliest Saka coins have been found in the 
Punjab and are those of Maues, who is the first king in India 
10 caU himself “king of kings” (BasUeos Basileon Megaiou 
Mauou, and on the reverse, in Aramaeo-Indian Kharoshthi 
script. Bjtjadhirajasa Mahaiasa Moasa). Hencefcn’Ch most of 
the coins of other princes carry this title. The types of cc^ 
are isolated from their Gieek and Indian piedecesscrs, and. 
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{or the Pehlava kings, the Arsaeid Farthians. The Saka princes 
are usually represented on foot or on horseback; the Parthians, 
like Gondophares, in eSgy. The coins of Sanabares are com* 
pletely Arsacid in type, and are not found in India proper 
but are confined to SeUun. The reverse generally bears the 
figure of a Greek or Indian divinity. These coins are not all 
su'uck by kings : some emanate from their satraps or strategoi". 
The principal satraps are those of Mathura, notably Hajavula 
(see § S41}, whose name is sometimes insaibed in Brahmi 
characters, though the majority of the other coins have one 
l^nd in Armaeo-Indian Kharoshthi and one in Greek. In the 
Greek legend the sigma S instead of the usual form often assu¬ 
mes that of G, or the square £om[ common on the Arsadd coins. 

§ (59. Some have dassified with the 5 aka coins some 
pieces found in Kashgaria which bear a legend in Kharoshthi 
and some Chinese characters Indicating the weight or value 
of the coin. They appear to belong at least to some eastern 
Iranian peoples rdated to the Saka. 

ICuEHAN Coins 

§ 140. Some of the Kuaban coins continue the style of 
those of the Saka, whom they replaced. Some, bearing no name 
but a title, Basileus BasQeou Soter Megas, seem to emauate 
not from an “unknown king*' but rather from a viceroy or a 
series of strategoi who filled the gap between the Saka and the 
Kushana (see § < 47 )* The coins of these kings are mainly 
gold or copper. In this period silver Is uncommon. Further, 
the Roman gold standard was debased by the trade with India. 
According to Pliny, in his time India absorbed 50 million 
sesterces from the Roman Empire (VI, 101). Thus we find large 
gold coins corresponding lo the ^uble stater (Viinakadphises), 
the stater, aureus or denarius (dinar), which are more common, 
weighing 8.035 gms. The kings are often represented on Coot, 
with long mantles widening at the bottom, and big boots. The 
legends are in Greek or in Iranian in Greek characters with cbe 
addition of a P with the vertical stroke prolonged upward to 
represent the sound sh. The typical Iranian legend is: 
Shaonano Shao (name) Koshano, “Name, king of ku^s of the 
Rusha”. There is often in addition a legend in Armaeo* 
Indian Eharoshthi or common Indiau so'ipts. The divinities 
shown are borrowed from all the pantheons known to the 
Rushans, Indian, Greek and Iranian (see § 251). 

Some later coins, found mosdy in Bactriana, show Sassanian 
chancteriatics, either because they come from Sassanian 
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princes wilo bsd conquered Kuihan territories, or because the 
late Kushen coinage had come under the Influence o£ the great 
Persian monarchy near by. 

CoiKS OF THE KsKATRAPA OF UjJAYIM 

§ 14). The coins of the Ujjaylni satraps are imitations 
of the Greek. They are generally round and of small size, 
similar co the hemidracbma. They carry the effigy of the 
sovereign on the obverse and some symbols on the reverse, 
in particular the indigenous symbol called the chaitya, formed 
of $emi>cirdes grouped in the shape of a pyramid. The legends 
are at first in Prakrit, insciibed iu common Indian and somC' 
times in AjamaecKlndian Kharoshthi, up to Chastana, after 
whom the Aiamaeo-Indian Kharoshthi disappears. Very soon, 
especially from the time of Rudradaman, the Prakrit used 
becomes more and more Sanskritised, and eveiuuaily is re* 
placed by pure Sanskrit on some coins of Damaysada, the son 
of Rudradaman. From Jivadaman, their coins carry mainly 
dates. 

Andhra Coins 

§ 14a. The Andhra coins are similar to those of the 
period of the Shunga (early local coinage), in that they are 
purely Indian, but differ ^m them in composition. They 
axe made in biUon or lead, and bear as aym^U a bow and 
arrow, a chaitya, a tree, a swastika, or the symbol associated 
with Ujjayini Some have a boat with two masts. Their 
l^nds are in the Andhra script. They are found roughly 
between Malwa in the north aud Ronkan and Madras in the 
SQudi. (See Fig. g—Coins: ai, se). 

£AJU.y C01NA02 IN THE SOITTH 

§ 14$. Apart from primitive coins and punch^marked 
Roubles of gold, coins have been found in the far south which 
are attributed to the aodent Paudyas. They are without 
legends, and bear symbols which we seldom h^e any means 
of interpreting, for the Indian sdeoce of heraldry is yet co be 
aeated. They are generally square, like the northern coins 
before foreign influences came in, and siamped on one side 
or both. One group of them are of material similar to the 
Andhra coins. It does not appear that there developed an 
imp^canc local coinage inspired by imported typei ^ coins/* 
Imported coins which are found in great abundance, were 
used, direedy, and sometimes copied exactly. These are Roman 
ccHQS, ^ whidi two At three thousand, at least, have been 
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found; they are mosdy coins of Augustus or Tiberius. Thus 
the export of large amounts of Roman money in the 1st century 
A.D,, mentioned by Pliny, had as its destination principally the 
south of India. It was carried by sea, and whereas the Roman 
coins broi^ht to India in this way could have reached the 
centre and the north only by the west coast porta like Barygaaa, 





Fig;. 4—Coiu 

44. NsJispajis, 

45. $amiuragupU. 

aS. Cbsndn^pta 1 and Kutnaradevi, 

*7. Cbuidtalupta n, arch«^typs. 

*d. Chuidn^pu ll. cavalier<rype. 

49. Siunsragupu I, lioA.hunter-cype, 


they could be put directly into circulation* in the numerous 
southern ports and their hinterland. The coins in question 
are gold and base metal. One of them appears to be of 
Theodosius (end of the IVth century). In the Vlth century, 
moreover, the evidence of Kosmas lo^kqpleustes implies that 
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Roman mon«y was still accepted in India and Ce^on. It 
should be noticed Chat the adoption by India ot foreign money 
is quite naturally explained by the f^t that India, exporting 
much more than she imported from the west, received western 
coins in payment and sent out hardly any of her own, and 
accordingly, in order to facilitate these traoaaciions, was 
interested in making her own coins conform to the standards 
of the imported coins. 

Gupta Goins 

§ 144. Among the indigenous coins the most brilliant 
series are those of the Guptas. The first types derive from the 
Rushans, The king is shown on foot in a costume with two 
flaps somewhat resembling that of the Kushans but shorter 
Up to Skand^upta the roman standard of the denarius is 
adopted for gedd, but under Skandagupta it is replaced by the 
suvaxna (9.2 gms., and thus a little less than the average weight 
of the suvaroa according to Manu), which had perhaps been 
introduced some time bdore. In an inscription probably due 
CO Kumaragupta 1, earlier than Skandagupta, the terms dinara 
and suvarna are both employed, But there ace great variations 
in tbe standard. 

The aUver coins are copied from those of the Rshatrapas 
of Ujjayini corresponding to the hemidiachma, but on the 
reverse, instead of a chaitya, there is a peacock. 

The copper coins are rare. Those of the Rushans, which 
are very abundant, lemaned in use, and make it necessary 
to produce many more. The existing specimens show consider* 
able ori^alicy. Generally they beu a representation of the 
Gahuda. 

The chief types of gold coins are the following. A first 
type ref^ents Ghandr^pta I and Rumaradevi on foot, and 
mentions the old family of the Lichchhavl. Other types are 
distinguished by the emblems which the king carries, by the 
attitude in which he is shown, and the symbols which accom¬ 
pany him : there are types with a banner, a bow, an axe, a t^er, 
a vina, an umbrella, showing the king cm horseback, or killing 
a tiger, A special type commemc^aies the horse sacrifice pei^ 
form ed by Samudfa^pta and was probably struck for diatri- 
bacion as to Brahmans. Os tbe reverse of these 

coins L<dtshmi is often shown seated cm a lotus [kamAlanHayana), 
since Lakshmi, B^iune, remanis eternally with the conqueror 
par excellence, Vishnu (sse an inscription of Skandagupta at 
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Juiu^b), For Viihnu i» the greatest of the Adltyas, and by 
their surname the Gupus are of the Adityas. 

The legends are in Sanskrit, in the Gupu characters. They 
are often very Jong, in verse (meter, upagiii), and written in 
shortened form, vocalising signs being partly omitted. 
Many of them can be restored, for example : Samara shata 
viiaia vijoyo jitaripur ajUo divam jayati^^'Wintor in more than 
a hundred combats, his enemies defeated, undefeated (him¬ 
self), he conquers the sky”. The royal title habitually used is 
Maharajadhiraja, “emperor”, literally “great king, supreme 
amor^ kii^ 

The Gupta coins influenced considerably chose of the 
contemporary or satellite kings, such as those of Valabhi, the 
Maukharl of Magadha, and Shashanka of Bengal. 

Coins os the Huns 

§ 145. The Hephthalice Huns bad a coinage which was 
not original, and specimens of which are rare. It Is copied 
from the contemporary Sassanian coins, sometimes even re¬ 
stamped on the same piece of metal. The effigies of the Hun 
kings are mide. The legends are in Pehlevi, or a much modi* 
fled Greek alphabet, sometimes called “Sindo-Hephthalite” 
(Specht). This alphabet has recency been deciphered by 
Ghirshnun. The language he finds is Iranian, 

Coins of Mediaeval Kincdohs 

§ 146. We are far from knowing the coinages of all the 
important kingdoms of the Indian mediaeval period, and we 
do not know which power was responsible for each of the 
coins we possess. In some cases the same types remained in use 
for very long periods under different dynasties. That is the 
case, for example, in Kashmir, where an Indo-Scythian type of 
coins was reproduced right down to the Muslim invasion. 

Kashkzk 

I 147. From the time of the Varman dynasty (IXth 
century A.D,) the data of numismatics and of the Rajatarangini 
s^ree as to the succession of kings. We have, in particular, 
the very crude coins oi queen Didda. A coin of Harsba of 
Kashmir (XlOCllth century) is an imitation of a southern coin 
(see § t5s). 

UOABtl^A (UnD or ORTND) 

§ 148., The district of Udabhanda has yielded a number 
of silver a^ copper coins of Samantadeva, Spalapati and other 
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kings of the dynasty called the Shahi of Kabul. This family 
were finally destroyed in lOaa A.D. by Mahmud of Ghaani at 
Udabhinda, where they had taken refuge after having lost 
possession of Kabul in 87s A.D. King Samanta and others of 
the dynasty were known to al-Biruni. 

Nepal 

§ 149. The earliest coins of Nepal are in copper, and 
are iroitated from those of the Yaudheya, which themselves 
derive from those of the Kushana. They ve stamped with 
the ''stamp of $hri Mana", Shrimananka (end of the IVtli 
and beginning of the Vth century A.D.), and this legend in 
•otiAd recalls certain Gupta legends (S. Levi), We also have 
soiDC coins of Amshuvarman (VII th century), The greater 
Dumber bear the name of Pashupati. 

COZNS 6v CENTTtAL INDIA AND OF THE GURJAHAS 
§ 150. The c(^s attibuied to Che Pala of Magadha axe 
unf^cunately uxicertain. The same is the case with the coins 
Kanyakubja ascribed to Haxsha, but the silver coins from the 
same place bearing Che words Shrimad Adivaraha. " The 
glorious prijiK^dial boar" (avatar of Vishnu), emanate from 
Bho^adeva (end of (he lX.ch century), and we possess secs of 
coins the Tomaia and Gahadavala dynasties which ruled 
Kanyakubja. Ac Delhi and Ajmer the Chahumanas left a 
cMxiage which remained in use for some time after them under 
the Delhi Sultans. South of Madhyadesba the Kalachuri and 
the rhand^ia ahc» left noteworthy coins. 

Many of the mediaeval coiru of north India have legends 
in big diaracters occupyii^ the whole c^ one face. 

Mediaeval Con^s of the South 
§ 151. Some part of the mediaeval coins of the south axe 
imitations of northern coins, as is proved by che legends, which 
are often in che saipc of central India. But others axe of 
types peculiar to the south, in particular the spherical and 
cup-shaped gold coins. These are generally without legends, 
but some types always have a legend in Nagari. The earliest 
are not stamped, but are marked with a number of separate 
punches. The centre may be occupied by a stylised lotus : 
hence these are called padmatanka : or by a boar (varaha), 
representing the Boar avatar of Vishnu and characteristic of the 
Chalukya. These were therefore called varaha (Tamil varagam), 
a name tdiich came eventually to be applied to all gold coins 
weighing about 345 to 3.90 gms. Since Portuguese times coins 



fjg. 5—Coini 

$0. Hun»—Miliixikulft. 
ji. Nraal—AnuuvarnaaA. 

3 t. Udablunda. Und (Samarnadcvi). 

33. Saftem CbaJukya^Ralsuaja. 

34. Padsaianka (*'6om of the lotus”)* 

3§. Psndya. 

50. Ceyloi^PankniDavaliu. 

thg form hun. The weight of the p^oda does not correspood 
to that of the jwoma in Majiu, nor co any coin of the Greek 
or Koman systems. But in the Tamil country the commonest 
unit of weight for gold is the manjodi, the seed of Adenantbera 
Pavonina, which is equal to two kunrimani or seeds of Abius 
Precatex'ius, that is to two krishnala of Manu. Thus though 
apparently different, the system is related co that of Manu. 


50 UKCES 


of this weight have been called pagoda. The pagoda and often 
the half'pagoda were also called pon, '* gold ", in Tamil, and 
hcmnu in Kannada, and the word has passed into Hindi in 
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The systems of the south differ from Manu’s by using differeni 
muJtxples : the pagoda is $s kundrimani, while the suwuria of 
Manu is So krishnala. 

In addition to the pagoda the panam was in use in the 
south : a small coin in g<Jd or more rarely silver with various 
values (often i/io the pagoda). As a silver coin it was 
replaced in Travancore by the chakram. The Tamil legends 
al^ designate the gold coin by the term kashu, which in the 
modem period has become the name of the small copper coui 
(anglicise as cash). 

§ >5^. The principal series of coins from mediaeval times 
in the south that have been found are those of the three Tamil 
kingdoms of the Pandya, Kerala and Quda. and those of the 
Pallava and Ghalukya. Those of the Pandya bear some figures 
of ffsh, an emblem which may almost be taken as characteristic 
of them, though it is sometimes used by the Chola also. A 
coin of KoDgudesba. a part of western Myscre subtt-dinate to 
the Kerala, is the southern coin which was imitated by Harsha 
of Kashmir (see § 147). The Chola coins are important ; 
chose of Rajaraja (985*1035 A.D.) served as models for Para- 
kaixiabahu of Ceylon in the Xllth century. The great exten¬ 
sion of the Oi^a power led to the dissemination of their coins 
all over south India. The Pallava and Cbalukya coins are 
among the earliest. The lion is the emblem of the Pallava, 
but they also have coins carrying a figure of a ship, symbolising 
their maritime power. The legends on the Pallava coins are 
in ^d Kannada or Sanskrit. 

From the XlVch century onwards we have many coins 
of the Vijayanagar kingdom. 

Goins or the Muslim Kingdoms 

§ 153. The Muslims, like the other foreign invaders who 
set up kjngdOTis in India before them, coined money wherever 
their power extended. The series of their coins are numerous, 
rich and often beautiful, in particular chose of the Delhi 
dynasties, of the Moghul emperors, and of the Sulunates of 
Bengal, Malwa, Kashmir and Madurai. Some of these coins 
however belong to the modem period. 

Because of the religious ban on the representation of 
living things, especially of the human figures, these coins do 
not show the sovereign. The legends, in Arabic charaders 
and later in hfagari, generally cover both faces of the coin, 
and are accompanied or replaced fay floral or geMnetrical 
designs. 




2 . POLITICAL HISTORY 
Prelimtnarv 

§ 154. India is often regarded as a separate world, which 
has remained apart from the general current of civilisation. 
This is due to the fact that it is a peninsula cut off from the 
continent by the mightiest chain of mountains in the wm'ld. 
However, no country has been more frequently invaded and 
occupied by foreigners, and on the other hand, befc^e the 
expansion Islam and of Europe, no civilisation had spread 
abroad more widely chan that of India. In fact, it is most 
characteristic of Indian history that in spite of geography the 
country has not been isolated by mountain and ocean. India 
has been invaded by the Aryans—not to speak of still earlier 
peoples—by the Persians, the Greeks, the Saka, the Kushana, 
the Huns, the Arabs, the Turks, the Mongols and the Europeans. 
Central Asia, China (and through China, Japan), Tibet (and 
through Tibet, Mongolia), Indo-China and Indonesia have 
taken from her religions, philosophies, sciences, magic and 
technology. She has welcomed the Parsi and Jewish communi¬ 
ties, she received Christianlcy very early, and Islam has flourished 
in her midst for many centuries. If in spite of all this she has 
preserved and spread abroad an original civilisation, it is due 
not to her isolation but to her vitality. If she has preserved 
her own genius, it is not because of the absence of coflicting 
influences, but through having resisted them, 

§ 155. Thus the total ist^ation of the Indian world is 
a myth, but its relative isolation from the European world 
was for a long time a fact. Alexander’s expedition and the 
domination of western Asia by Che Seleudds did not establish 
lasting contacts between India and Europe. First Sasianian 
Iran and the pte-Islamic Arab world, and then and more especi¬ 
ally Islam itself, raised a barrier between them which cut oS 
all but some slight influence filtering through to India and a 
few commercial products to Europe. It is this which led 
western histt^ians for so long to regard India as isolated from 
general wc«2d history. 

It is therefore a judgment influenced by a special point of 
view restricted to inhabitants of the west. India could with 
equal plausibility regard the history of Europe as special and 
isolated. In fact no history which is centred upon t^ country 
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of ihe hUtorian caxt claim general validity. It can atiain ihe 
status of universal history only if ic takes account of all seu of 
facts, even if they are separate, and assesses their importance 
acco^iag to a uniform scale. But among all such sets of facu, 
the facts which constitute Indian history cover the longest period 
of time and the greatest geographic^ area. The history of 
India proper and the history of India as a dvilising force are a 
part, and a considerable part, of universal history. By the 
diffusion ctf her religions and her sciences across Asia and 
Indonesia, India has a huiorical role comparable to those of 
Hellenism, of Christianity and of Islam. 

(a) Thb CrviusATioN of Mohenjo-Daro 

§ 156. Tha^ are a number of relics of prehistoric and 
proto'historic civilisations in India, but of them all only the 
ruins in the Indus valley at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa 
provide enough material to serve as the basis for some hisc^ical 
Inferences. The relics at Amri, which arc probably still earlier, 
for the present only prove that the civDisaeion of Mohenjo- 
Daro was established after another of some impcvtance. 

Urban Ruins 

§ 157. The civilisation of Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa 
is of^ called the Indus civilisation, but the usage is unfor¬ 
tunate since the other dvilisaiions of the same area have the 
same right to the name. It extended over a large territory, the 
distance between Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa being over 400 
miles. Its period is fixed by the presence of some of its seals 
in Mesopotamia at levels cwiesponding to about 8,500 B.C 
It is characterised by the variety and perfection of its indus¬ 
tries and especially by i« great achievements in city building. 
The regular pattern of its public streets and the construction 
of a drainage system imply plans which could have been enforc¬ 
ed only by a public authority, which in tarn implies a high 
social ^ganisation. It docs not appear that there was a 
monarchy or a theocracy similar to those of ^pt and Meso¬ 
potamia at the same period. At least no remains of a palace 
or temple have been discovered, although the excavadoas have 
been extended and deepened. The only big buUdii^ found, 
a bath and a market, are ioaiiutions « ordinary public use. 
It is however possible that ruins of palaces and temples are 
stOl hidden elsewhere <«* near by, possibly under the founda¬ 
tions a Buddist , building which covers part of the ruins. 
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AkT and RfLtCION 

§ 259. A noteworthy development of art had occurred* 
which his left relics sufficient to permit of conjectures as to the 
prevailing religion. A bust of a man clothed in a garment 
ornamented with a three-leafed design has been considered* 
though quite without jusci&cation, to be an image of a god. 
Figurines representing women are often interpreted as proving 
a cult of the "Great Mother-Goddess*’, a cult which was, in 
fact, widespread in western Asia and recurred in the 
worship of classical India. The connection between this 
goddess and the female statuettes of Mohenjo>Daro is however 
merely hypothetical. 

The inscribed seals, which often show a wild animal be¬ 
fore which is placed a sort of manger, may have some religious 
significance. This is still more probable with the seals which 
are ornamented with vegetable, animal or geometrical pactems 
and beat figures of fantastic beings. One seal shows a person 
seated in the Indian fashion on a large, low stool. He has 
three faces and a head-dress with two horns, and is surrounded 
by animals, an elephant, a tiger, a rhinoceros, a buSalo, and 
two antelopes with long horns. Sir John Marshall has proposed 
to regard this image as representing a prototype of Shiva of 
the classical period, and even Shiva in the form of Pasbupati, 
the "Lord of animals This conjecture is strengthened by 
the fact that there are also found at Mohenjo-Baro elongated 
and conical polished stones which may be phallic objects, 
linga, like those of classical Shaivism. The supposition that 
there existed at Mohenjo-Daro a religion which later gave 
birth to Shaivism is probably a priori. Shiva and his Sbakti 
do not appear in the Veda, but only in more recent texts from 
a period when new religions were being formed by fusion of 
indigenous cults with the Vedic and Brahmanical beliefs. It 
Is thus possible that Shiva is an ancient indigenous god. It is 
nevertheless imprudent to interpret all the details of the o\> 
jects at Mohenjo*Baro as (vecurson of features of the classical 
or modem Indian religions. Some have gone so far as to 
regard the seated posture c^ the " proto-Shiva *' as evidence that 
he was engaged in the mystical Indian discipline of Yoga, but 
the posture in question, though used in Yoga, is not charac¬ 
teristic of that discipline 2 it is an ordinary sitting poeickm in 
India. On such data one cannot base a valid historical theory 
which would place the c»rigiD of Yoga as far back as the period 
of the Mt^enjo-Daro civiUsadon. Moreover some of these 
objects suggest Mesopotamia rather thap India; among others. 
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[he repiesenutioxi of a hero fighdng two recalls the 

Sumerian Gilgamesh. 

§ 159. The presence of Indus seals in Mesopotamia and 
foreign products at Mohenjo-Daro proves the existence of 
commerce, which may have proceeded overland or by sea. 
Represeniacioiu of boats have been found. 

Atfinities With Other Civilisations 

§ 160. If the civilisation of Mohenjo-Daro was quite 
advanced, practising commerce and worshippii^ a proto-Shiva 
and his Sakti, it is tempting to relate it to the Dravidian 
civilisation of the historical period. Of the two principal 
groups of the pre-Aryan population, the Munda and the Dtrvi* 
dian, only the Diavidlan had a well-developed civilisation and 
a commerce with remote places. Moreover Shaivism is parti¬ 
cularly popular among the Dravidians. Finally, the area which 
they dominated must have exunded over the whole of India 
before the Aryan incursion confined them to the soutlv^Brabui, 
a Dravidian language. Is still sp<^en in Baluchistan. For these 
reasons, and others of less importance, it is often supposed 
that the Mohenjo-Daro civitisacion is Dravidian. Herodotus, 
writing of some pre-Hellenic peoples who could be associated 
with the group of the Phoenicians, who wctc supposed to have 
come from the Persian Gulf, mentions names reminiscent of 
Dravidian names (TremUai, and King Pandion, Tam. Pandiyan). 
From this fact it has been somewhat daringly inferred that 
the Phoenician dvilisation derived from the DravUian and 
was brought to the eastern Mediterranean by the trading people 
of Mohenjo-Dro (Autran). It has even been attempted to 
read the Mohenjo-Daro InscriptiMis as classical Tamil (Herts), 
but the deciphering is quite arbitrary. 

§ 161. The similarity between the signs mi the seals and 
those on the wooden bloc^ of Eastern Island (Hevesy) has led 
to a search in the direction of the Pacific for affinities with cbe 
Mt^ienjo-Daro culture, but the similarities seem to be capable 
of explanation by a parallelisni in the growth of these forms 
radier than by any relation of descent. The immense distance 
which separates the Indus from Eastern Island, and still more 
the enormous interval of time between the Mohenjo-Daro 
seals and the '‘talking blocks”, which are modern, makes any 
such relation very Improbable. 

§ i6t. Hrotny has made a more plausible attempt to read 
tbe ioscriptions by banning with the single Indus seal inscribed 
in ctmeift^ found at„Ur (see § The cuneiform insa^> 
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cion would read “ 0 \ief of ilie Kushi country”. The name 
Kushi, corresponding: to an IndoEuropean people whose place 
of origin is between the Caspian, the Pamir and the Altai, 
and who were known as far as Egypt, thus occurs as the name 
of 2 country on the MohenjO'Daro seal. The script of the 
seals would then be related to the hieroglyphic Hiccite writing. 
The people of Mohenjo-Daro would then be of the same race 
as the ''hieroglyphic Hlttites", chat is they would also be 
Kushites. Actually the signs found at Mohcnjo*Daro dUfer 
considerably from the Hltcite signs. Thus the Indus Kushites 
must have separated from the " hieroglyphic Hittites" some 
time before the complete formation of the writing system of 
the latter. The Mohenjo-Daro population must also have 
included an admixture of various peoples of ancient western 
Asia, as is shown by some of the proper names which Hrotny 
believes he has found on the seals. The lang:uage must have 
been Indo-European, like the hierog^y^iic Hittite. The 
Aryans who brought Sanskrit will then have formed a second 
wave of Indo-European invasion into India. 

The End of MohenjO'Daro 

§ 165. It is difficult to decide whether this second invasion 
destroyed the Mohenjo-Daro civilisation, or whether it perished 
under the attack of some other pe^le, like those of Baluchistan, 
before the arrival of the Aryans {Mackay). The discovery at 
Mohenjo-Daro of skeletons in positions which suggest violent 
death has been interpreted as showing that the city was destroy¬ 
ed by an invasion. It is possible, however, that these are 
evidence only of a local drama, and chat the cities of Mohenjo- 
Daro and Harappa were abandoned in consequence of a change 
of climate which seems to have taken place. Sind must have 
become drier, as is shown by the animals on the seals, which 
are only partially represented in modern Sind, which has 
become too dry them. It is possible, on the other band, 
that floods caused Mohenjo-Daro to be abandoned. But the 
Aryans may have found towns still in existence on their entry 
into India, if the noun pur means "town" in the Veda (Indra 
and Agni are there calhsd puramdara, "breakers of towns"). 
These towns may, however, have belonged to a dvllisaiido 
which supplanted that of MtAenjo-Daro. for example that ofl 
Jhukar and Chanhu-Daro, of which the remains lie in 7s<ve 
recent levels. The absence of writing in this latter cxvilim- 
tiou may show that it was more barbarous, although it was 
otherwise on the same technical level. It is possible that 
Jhukar and CIbanhU'Daro were de^erte^ because of floods, 
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and in that case the Aryan invaders cannot have attacked them. 
In the absence of more definite data, history can for the present 
say no more about these towns than that they existed at a 
very early date, 

(b) Vedio and Bralunanic lodia 
The Aryan Invasion 

§ 164. The Aryan invaders are the first people of India 
to leave a literature which has come down to us : the Vedk 
texts. It is these texts which enable us to establish that they 
were invaders. The origin of the Aryans is inferred from 
lingfuistic considerations. The relationship of the Vedic 
Sanskrit with the principal European lan^ages leads to the 
assumption chat in the prehistoric period there existed a 
common lndo*European language, the roocher of the various 
known Indo-European languages, and it has also been supposed 
that the people who spoke this language formed the original 
stock of the peoples who speak the languages derived from it. 
However, the complex anthoropology of the peoples with Indo* 
European languages suggests that many other groups must 
have mixed with these peoples and adopted their languages. 
But Vedic Sanskrit and the ancient Iranian are particularly 
close, and there are many concordances not only between their 
words but between the ideas which they express; it is therefore 
very probable that the ancient Iranians and the Vedic Indians 
separated from a common Indo-Iranian stock. 

§ The Iranians and Indians were white-skinned, and 
tb^ rj^rred to themselves by a word which goes back to the 
period of their common existence and later acquired the sense 
of "noble" : airya in Avesian, and arya in Sanskrit, whence 
the name Aryans applied to these peoples, and by an iUegitimate 
extension to all those who speak Indo-European langu^;es (the 
Wiros of P. Giles). Their relations with the Kassites or 
Kushites of western Asia (and, acccording to Hrozny, of the 
Indus valley) remain undecided, although some relation is 
proved by the fact that che Kassites and the Indians have in 
cocomoD the names of some gods (see § 51). Their relations 
with Che Mitannians, and generally with all the peoples speak¬ 
ing lndo-£ur<^>ftan languages, are equally undetermined. But 
the correlation between the names of Micannian gods and Uiose 
of Indian gwia (see % 51) is important because it is established 
by a document oi known dace (XlVth century B.C). The 
gods in question existed at that date, but were they already 
Vedic > If it is suppose 4 that they were gods of the lnd<^ 
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Iranians who were iheo on their way to India, then they were 
not yet Indian and not yet Vedic, and the Aryan invasion of 
India must be later than the XIVth century B.C If it is suppos* 
ed that the Indo-Aryans were already in India, then these gods 
might have come from India. They might also be taken as the 
Mitannian and Indian representatives of a prehistoric Indo 
Milaonian religion. But the language of the Mitannians was 
not IndO'European, and the Mitannians probably borrowed the 
gods in question, just as they borrowed those of the Babylonians. 

From another point of approach, the hypothetical but 
plausible calculation of Max Muller of the time which must 
have been taken in the elaboration of the Vedic texts results 
in placing the collection of the hymns at 1,500 or i.eoo B.C, 
More definitely, the date which can be deduced from Pauranic 
data for the reign of Parikshic and the composition of the 
Atbarvaveda (1,400 B.C, see § 168, 176), leads us to place the 
Rigveda befcse 1,500, and in consequence makes it roost likely 
that the gods of the Mitannians represent an echo of the 
Vedic mythology. 

£STAaLiaKME.>IT OF TR£ ARYANS IN INDIA 
' § 166. The region occupied by the Vedic Aryans was 

at first limited to India properly so called, the India of the 
Indus. More exactly, it was the region of the "Seven Rivers", 
sapta s/ndAflvoA, which the Avesta knew by the exactly 
equivalent name in Iranian, Haptahindu, whi^ later came 
\ to be called Panchanada, the "Five Rivers”, and in the 
• modern period, in Persian, the Punjab. 

HiCTORicAL Data in the Rrovtiu 
§ !&?> The few historical facts contained in the Rigveda 
relating to the wars of the Aryans against the aborigenes ^asa) 
and the wars of the Aryan clans among themselves have beeen 
sumraaiised in a later volume. The strictly histori¬ 
cal value of these statements has been questioned; however, 
where it cannot be shown that the statements are royth<^ogical, 
there is no reason to think that they are mere Invention. The 
most striking fact which emerges from the study of these state¬ 
ments is that in spite ot the continued authority of the text, 
the stories were not as a whole taken over into the Indian 
classical tradition. Thus it is not possible in roost cases to trace 
back the numerous sicoies of the Epia and the Puranas to the 
few of the Rigvfda for interpretation or explanatwm. The 
greater part of the hiscorica} names of the Rigveda do not 
appear in the later literature. The most inspeveant reappear. 
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ic is true, but in generaj they designate persons very differenc 
from those referred to in the Ri^eda. The name of the Vedic 
tribe of the Bharata has been preserved in the name of India, 
Bharatavanha, the *' Country of Bharata and in this word 
Bharata is the name mentConed in the R€gif€da as the epony* 
mous ancestor of the tribe. But the mernory of the wars of 
King Sudaa of the Bharata U diioinisbed and altered in the 
post'Vedic texts. The “War of the Sons of Bharata” is a 
different war there, and if the rivalry of the successive chaplains 
of Sodas, Vishvamitra and VlsUhtba is still narrated, the story 
is much changed and Sudas has disappeared. This does not 
throw any doubt on the facu referred to in the Rigueda, but 
emphasises their antiquity compared with the later stories in 
which they are altered. 

HisTOftiCAL Data in the Secondary Samhitas 

g ids. According to the allusions in the Vedic Samhitas 
posterior to the Rigvtda, the Yajta and die Athorva, the Vedic 
culture expanded towards the east and 80uth*east in course 
of time. The Kuru or Kauravya, resulting from the fusion of 
various tribes including the Bharata and the Puru, who were 
enemies at the period of the Rigveda, formed with the Panchala 
the RurupanchaU, on the upper Ganges and Yamuna, in the 
Doab. The Kuiu, first mentioned, as also their king Parikshit, 
in the Atharvavfda, have already become legendary in the 
more recent Sriha^ranyakopanishad. In the Makabkaraia. 
composed after the Vedic period, it U among their dan, between 
the Kuiu proper and (heir cousins the Pandava, that the 
great war of tht Bharata ukes |dac<, immediately after which 
Parikshit is bom. Now according to the Pauranic data, this 
war may have taken place bout 1400 B.C. {see § 176). which 
would place Parikshit about that time, and would also make 
this the period of the Aiharvavcdaj which refers to Parikshit 
as a living king. From the time of the Atharw, the historical 
indications furnished by the Vedic literature are taken up by 
the Epics and the Puranas more faithfully chan ior the remoter 
period of the Rigo€da • the Epic and Puranic material in 
some measure completes the Vedic allusions. 

§ jfig. We know, however, that in the period of the 
Atharvaveda the regions to the rtorth*west of India were escap¬ 
ing from Aryan domination, ^nd on the other hand the 
Aryanisation ofdcdla did not yet extend to the eastern part 
of the» Ganges basin. For a byrnn of the Atharvowda which 
is intended to banish fever to the lands oi foreigners, sends it 
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on the one hand to those in Gandhara and Baclxiana (Babalika), 
and on the other to the Magadha (southern Bibar) and the 
Anga (BcogaJ). 

It is probable that from this time the Aryan culture cover¬ 
ed the countries of the Koshala and the Videha,, places between 
the land erf the Kurupanchala and those of the Magadha and 
the Anga. In any case, about i»ooo or 800 B.C., the period of 
the Shatapathatfmhmana, Koshala and Videha are Anyanlsed, 
for Mathava the Videgba, the eponymous ancestor of the 
Videhas, had taken the satred hre as far as Sadanira, the limit 
of the country which they occupied, and Brahmanism bad 
completely penetrated »hi< country. Janaka is one of the 
most celebrated kings of Videha. and his uame appears later 
in the Ramayana, where he is the father of Sita. If he is the 
same king, the historical facts around which the l^ends of the 
Ramayana may have collected can then be placed about 1.000 
B.C., or even a UiUe earlier. We know that at that time the 
Aryan inHuence was expanding towards the east ; it is therefore 
reasonable to assign this same era for the similar expansion 
towards the south which the Ramayana records (see § 4a). 

Aryamsation of India at the op the Vewc Period 

§ 170. The "Laws of Manu" or ManavadharmoMilra, not 
dated exactly but probably about the Christian era, are 
the ideal theoretical code of classical Brahmanism as it wished 
to be when the elaboration of its special literature had been 
completed, that is somewhat before the Christian ua. It secs 
down officially, from the Brahmanlc point of view, the achieve¬ 
ments of (he Aryan conquest at that time. AcoH^ding to 
Manu, Aryavarta is the whole of nn^ern India between'the 
two seas in the east and west, the Himavant in the north and 
die Vindhya in the south. Between the same limits to north 
and south but between the duappearance of the Saraswati (the 
place where the present Sarasuti loses itself in the sand) to the 
east, and the confluence of the Ganges and the Yamuna to the 
west, is the "land of the middle", the Madbyadesha. The 
Madhyadesha is itself divided into two regions. That to the 
west, which is the more holy, is the Brahmavarta, between the 
rivets Saraswati and Drisbadvaef (a tributary of the Saraswati). 
The eastern part is the Brahmarsbidesha, comprising Kuju- 
kshetra and the lands of the Matsya. the Fancbala and the 
$hurasenaka, that is to say, all the region of the Doab. All 
ocher lands are those of peoples who have resulted from the 
irregular mixture of castes. 
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The limits to north and south indicated here are natiiral, 
but to east and west they correspond exactly to a historical 
suie o£ affairs: in the Xlih century B.C. the country to the 
west had £aUen under £t»eign influence through the estabbsh- 
ment of an Acberaenian satrapy, while the lands to 
had seen the birth of the religions of the Jma and the Buddha, 
rivals of Brahmanism. 

Historical Data from othrr than Vewc Sourcbs 

S I7i The Mahabharala, the Knmtiyctid and the Vuranas 
contam royal genealogies and pseudo-historical legen^ which 
eo very far back into the past and therefore relate to the Ved^ 
Dcriod The Vedic texts themselves allude only to a small 
Soportion of these facts. This ia due to variom causes^ In 
the first place the later texts have certainly amplified and ctftcn 
altered the statements of the Vedk texts. Moreover the Vedic 
texts were not cMuposcd with the purpose of setung forth these 
facts, which appear only occasionally, and most have been 
uansmitted to the authors of the Ef^ and Puranas by a tradi¬ 
tion parallel to but distinct from that of the Vedas, 
loany of the facts in question relate to places beyond the 
bounds of Vedic orthodoxy, and it is therefore natural that 
the Vedic texu should %nore them or make but slight allusion 
to them. Indian culture in the Vedic epoch is not conumrt 
entirely within the Veda. In the Aiyanisation <rf Ini^ the 
Vedic contribution is superimposed on the indigenous elen^t 
and is partially fused with it. It is the resnlt of this comb^- 
tiwi that appears in the Epics and the Puranas. It is thus 
chat we find combined with the material menuoned m the 
Ve^ the whole cycle <rf legends of the hero Krishna, to which 
the Vedic texts make only one uncertain and late allusion 
(GhhandosTfopaniskad). which nevertheless relate to an early 
period and to territories which were Brahmanised at an early 
date. 

Dynastjc Lifts 

g 171 The most ancient dynastic lists do not relate to 
, anrie tradition,-and thii is natural, since different dynwies 
rtS at the s^e time in different places. But an efft^t 
wd^de to bring them all into one or oihet of the few seti« 
admitted by the ruling Brahmanic tradition. Moreova tte 
secondary dynasties, of whatever origin, themselves tended to 
claim connection with the mc« illustrious hoes. 

» the lisu which set £«th these connecuons, the gr«t famaies 
of the legends ramified into large numbers of secondary dynas- 
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u«$, regarded ai more or less impure in consequence ci sins or 
curses, nevertheless peopled India. In reality they were 
iDdlgcQOUs peoples or dynasties, which entered into the orbit 
of Bahmaoism only when that system extended itself to their 
country and compdled them to come in. The stories of the 
Epics and Puranas thus reverse the historical truth, but the 
peoples and the kings whom they mention may be real, except 
when a mythological story in historical guise is introduced 
into the narrative. Unfortunately, we can distinguish the true 
statements horn the false, in general, only • when we' posses 
external sources of information whereby to ^eck them. 

Ancient Dynasties 

§ 173. Legend asalbes the origin of mankind to a series 
of Manus, beings of more chan human status bom from the 
gods. Among the descendants of the first, Maou Svayambhuva, 
hom of Svayambhu (Brahma) is king Vena, celebrated for his 
impiety, whom a religious revolt overthrew and replaced by 
Prithu, supposed to have been produced from the right arm 
of the corpse of Vena by an operation similar to the produc* 
tion of fire by the rubbing of. the arani, which probably refers 
to the ritual whereby a new dynasty was affiliated to the 
one. Prithu compelled the earth to nourish bis people, and 
created civilisation. Afterwords another son, Nishada, was 
drawn from the thigh of the corpse of Vena by the same opera' 
lion: Nishada brought with him all the impiety of Vena, 
and' he became the ancestor of an impure tribe. Prithu is 
the first universal sovereign (chakravartin), the first king 
consecrated by the Rajasuya. But in the absence of confirzna* 
lion, we cannot discriminate what truth there may be at the 
root of these legends, nor decide from what period they derive. 

The SoLAJt DvNAffrY 

I 174. Tradition recognises above all two great royal 
lines, that of the Sun (Suryavamsha) and that of the Moon 
(ScHiiavamsha). 

Manu Vaivasvata, son of the Sun (Vivasvant), is the ances* 
cot of the Suryavamsha. Ikshvaku, Nimi Sagara, Amshumanc, 
Bhagcratha, who is celebrated for having, brought the Ganges 
down itooL Heaven to the Earth, Sudasa, described as the 
friend of India and identifiable with the Sudas of the Rigvcda, 
Raghu, Aja, Dasharatha, king of Ayodhya at Koshala, and 
finally his son Rama are the principal kings of the line. Rama 
is the hero of the Ratnayana, Eleven generations, or about 
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throe centuries, separate hun from Sudas. If we phce Sudas 
at 1,500 B.G.—or a little earlier ca later, according as we are 
inclined to date the hymns which concern him^we get for 
the period of the events of the Ramayana a date not very 
distant from that obtained from other considerations for Jaoal^a, 
king of Videha according to the Satapalhabrahrtuma (see 
§ 169). According to the Ramayana Janaka is an exact con* 
temporary of Kama. But here occurs a difficulty which is 
typical of chose which we meet in trying to make use Cor histori* 
cal purposes of the Epic and Pauranic documents. According 
to the Vishnupurana, Janaka was the next in the line after 
Nimi. This cakes Kifn hack to a time far to early for him 
to have been the father of Sita, wife of Kama. Also, acccrd* 
jpg to the same Parana, it was one of his distant descendants 
who adopted Sita when she had emerged from a furrow in 
the Earth.. On Che other'hand, in the Ramayana Janaka is 
a descendant, but distant, noc immediate, of Niml. Thus one 
of the geneal^ical traditions has been greatly altered, if not 
both of them, and we have no means of determining the true 
succession of these kings. The fact remains, however, Chat the 
Ramayana and the Vishnupurana are in agreement at least 
in admitting a long interval between the time of Nimi and 
that ^ Sita. In either case, Nimi Is relegated to the age of 
legends. Thus it is likely that the Vishnupurana is wrong in 
making Janaka the immediate successor of Nimi, while the 
Vedic data suggest that he should be placed at the end of the 
second milleDnium B.C a reasonable date for Rama, whom 
the Ramayana makes his son-imlaw. 

Id any case the Solar Dynasty appears as the possessor of 
an empire in the region of Koshala and Videha, where Brahma- 
nisaiion took place relatively late, although it served as the 
point of departure of a second wave of Brahmanlsatlon, It is 
thus possible that the hero Rama was an indigenous hero who 
became attached at second hand to BrahmanUm in the course 
of his elevation to the position he occupies in the Ramayana 
and the Puranas of ao incarnation of Vishnu. The absence 
ot any mention of Kama in the Vedic documents would thus 
be explained quite naturally (the patronymics which appear 
with the name of Kama wherever it is menticmed in the Vedas 
show definitely that we have to do with different heroes). 

The Lunar Dynasty 

§ 175, Parallel to the names of the SoUr Dynasty those 
of the Lunar Dynasty are sung at length in the post>Vedic 
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sources. The king Soma or Chandra(inas), the Mood, is its 
founder. His son was Budba. who mained Ha, daughter of 
Manu Vaivasvata, founder of the Solar line. Budha and 11 a 
gave birth to Pururavas. The sixth generation is represented 
by Yayati. Yayad's heir was not bis eldest son Yadu but a 
younger one Pimi. who had shown a greater degree of filial 
piety. The descendants of Yadu, the Yadavas, are nevertheless 
an illustrious branch of the family, ranking with the Paurava, 
the descendants of Puru. Among the Paurava are to be noted 
Dusbyanta, who married Sakuntala, Bharata their son, who 
is said to be the first of the chakravartln (although in other 
traditions it is Prithu), K.uru, the ancestor of the Kauravya, 
and Dhntaraahora and Pandu, celebrated in the Mahabharata. 
Of the Yadava branch the principal kings are Arjuna Kartavirya, 
Vrishni and Andhaka, the eponymous ancestors of two famous 
dans, and above all Krishna, born in the Vrishni dan. 

The majority of these kings, especially the earlier ones, 
are entirely mythical. Several of them figure as such in the 
Vedic sources, and have been only partially humanised. They 
were arranged in dynastic order independently of the Vedic 
literature, but at an earlier date than the lUrd century B.C., 
when Megasthenes re{»x>duced the head of the list of the 
Somavamsha. 

The legend of Krishna is full of mythical elements, and 
the hero was finally accepted as an incarnation oi Vishnu. 
It is impossible to accept the stories oi his life as authentic. 
On the other band it is unlikely that such a figure is from 
beginning to end an invention, as also the great war between 
the Kuru and the Pandava in which he took part. He doubt* 
less represents a hero of non^Brahmanic origin. He is described 
as a member of the Yadava family, although the Yadva the 
Rigugda, who correspond to them, are in the text considered 
sometimes friends and sccnetimes enemies. The legend preserves 
clear indications of his opposition to the Indra cult. If we 
have to recognise the same person in the Krishna, son of Devaki, 
of Chhandogyopanishadj he was then known as occupying him* 
self with pbiloso^ical speculation, which was no longer strictly 
Vedic. In fact he appears in the Mahabharata as the supreme 
master of wisdom. 

§ 176. Although he does not belong to the Vedic wo'ld 
properly so called. Krishna must be placed chronologically in 
the Vedk period. His epoch is fixed traditionally by the fact 
that his dntb marked the beginnii^ of«the Kali age (310s 
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B.C.). But tht date of the beginning of the Kali age, deter¬ 
mined at a later period by erroneoua astronomical coosidera* 
lions, has no historical value. 


ForcuoaCely the Puranas enable us to reconatruct a more 
plausible chronology. Many of them purport to be recited 
^der Parikahit at the end of the Mahabharata war. They 
present under the form of prophecies dynastic liaU of the future, 
and give a total of 1598 years ai intervening between chat war 
and the age of Chandragupta Maurya. But the first dynasty 
in this period U said to have reigned for 1,000 years. That 
is evidently only a round figure. Moreover the Bhagavatapurana 
names %i kings as occupying this space of time, and the 
yisknupurana 16. 1,000 years is too long for such sheet lists, 
which would normally cc^respond to four or five centuries. 
We must thus reduce the Pauranic figure of 1598 to 900 or 1,000 
years in round figures, as the Interval between Paiikahit and 
Chandragupta, who reigned at the end of the IVth century 
B.G This would place Parikshlt about 1,400 B.C., a reasonable 
date for him according to the Vedic sources (see § 168). 
Moreover the yishnupurana Itself knows a chronological system 
which gives 1015 years as the interval between Parikshlt and 
the first Kanda, who preceded Chandr«^upta by 100 years. 
Other Puranas give comparable, though somewhat greater, 
figures. Finally, the Puranas say that Patikshic’s grandson wu 
a pupil of Yajnavalkya, the compiler of the White Yajurveda, 
•who would thus be dated about 1300 B.C. 


§ 177. Geographically the rule ot the Lunar Dynasty 
Ceutr^ in Madhyadesha, or more exactly in Kuruksbetra, 
which fons^ the northern part of Brahmarshidesha, The 
senior branch re4;Ded in these regions, while the younger 
branches are supposed to have formed the ruling families of 
kingdoms which became more numerous and distant as the 
family extended and ramified. Not only Kashi, Magadha, Anga 
in the east belonged to the Lunar line, but sovereignty was 
claimed by bouses springing from it in the south and the far 
south, even mduding the land of the Pandya, who are some¬ 
times regarded as descendants of the Pandava. The Lunar 
Dynasty thus expanded far m<ve widely than the Solar line, 
which held to Koshala and Videha. Mcaeover it was the Lunar 
Dynasty which ruled the land of classical Brahmanism, the 
Madhyadesha, the land of the Kum and the Panchala, two 
dynasties which opposed each other just as did those of Koshala 
dnd Videha. However artificially the lists may be arranged 
^thekearlier partSi^theygive evidence ^ areal sute of things ; 
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they show the existence of two distinct centres of political 
power, the one on the upper Gan|;es and Yamuna, and the 
other to the north of the middle Ganges. It may be noticed, 
too. that the king Sudas in the Rigveda f^hu against ten kings. 
Now in the Puranas Sudas belongs to the Solar Dynasty, and 
hve of these other kings are of the Lunar Dynasty. This is an 
indication at least of a phase of struggle betwewen those who 
were later regarded as representatives of the two dynastic groups. 
But no mem«7 of this siru^le itself survives in the Puranas. 
and these texts, in contrast to the Rigveda, do not place the 
tribes in question in the Punjab, but transport them to the 
Madhyadesha. 

(e) India in the Period of the Buddha and the Jina 
The Sharya 

§ 178. It is in the region which borders Koshala on the 
nmrih, the Uttarakoshala, that Buddhism was born. The 
father of the Buddha was Shuddhodana, king of Kapilavastu, 
chidf of the noble clan of the Shakya. The wife of Shuddho* 
dana. “Queen IHusion", Mayadevt gave birth to the Buddha 
in a miraculous way : he issued from her right side without 
causing her any hurt, in the Lumbini Garden at the gates of 
XapiUvaitu. A cocomemorative ^llar erected later by the 
emperor Asoka has been found at a place now called Rummin* 
del in Nepal, and this fixes the situation of Kapilavascu. The 
prince whose birth had fulfilled the king’s vows and who had 
therefore been named “Aim accomplished Siddhartha, 
renounced the throne and the world at the age of sp and went 
away in search of the Law of Salvation and later became the 
Buddha, 'The Awakened”. The Sbakya are regarded as be^ 
longing to the Solar line. The legend which relates their 
genealogy traces it back to a king Mahasammaca, one of whose 
descendants was Sujaia, king Sbaketa or Koshala, said to 
belong to the house of Ikshvaku. This king made a promise 
to one of his concubines, who took advantage of it to obtain the 
succession tea her son and to exile the king's other children. 
These, five sons and five daughters, retired to the Himalaya, 
near the hermitage of the Rishi Kapila. founded KapiUvastu, 
and. the five brothers having married their sisters, created the 
clan of the Sbakya (Mahavastu), The Puranas, on the other 
hand, while granting that the Shakya and Shuddhodana be* 
long to the family of Ikshvaku, give a di&rent genealt^, in 
which the Sbakya are replaced by a king Sbakya, father of 
Shuddhodana. The legend ot the exile may have been invent* 
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id in order to link this frontier clan with tho Ko&hala dynasty. 
It is rendered suspect from the historical point of view by 
its resemblance to a better-known I^;end which also belongs 
to the Kosbala country, and of which it may be an imiiatlon, 
viz. the legend of Rama, who was also exiled in consequence 
of an imprudent promise given by his father to a stepmother. 

The type of social <Hganisation of the Shakya is suggested 
by the fact that the important members of the clan at least 
appear not to have been subjected to the authority of the king 
in the way of subjects Co an absolute monarch. The royal 
title, Raja, no doubt meant chief of a confederation. 

NEICKSOUKISC CormEDERATIONd 

§ 179. On the east and the south-east of the Shakya 
country in the time of the Buddha the people were hoc ruled 
by monarchs but by governments consisting of assemblies of 
nobles or noftables. The Malla, the immediate neighbours 
of the Shakya to the east, and the Vriji (Tali Vajji) farther to 
the cast, divided between them the north of Videha, while the 
Lichchhavi occupied the south, with Vaishali as their capital 
(Pali Vesali, on the site of the present Basarb). The texts 
speak of the Vriji as consisting of eight federated dans (kula), 
and it is probable that the Inchchhavi were induded among 
these, since Vaishali appears as the capital of the Vriji and of 
the Lichchhavi at the same time. Vriji was the generic name of 
the confederated clans, and also the name of one of them, 
more particularly, no doubt, of that one which held Miihila, 
the ancient .ca^tal ot Videha, in the time of king Janaka. 
Odier dans of the same region are known, in particular the 
Ugra, (be Bhoga, the Aikdivaka, and above all the Jnacrika, 
among whom was horn the founder of Jainism, Mahavira, the 
"great hero", or the Jina, the "conqueror", at Kundapura 
near Vaishali. 

MeIGHBOURJNC KlNODOUS 

§ ]8o. All these dans occupied Videha and the terri* 
torits round about, that is, rou^ly the country where the 
old Solar Dynasty had reigned, whose power had weakened 
and finally ^en divided among them. But Roshala, Rama’s 
country, the very centre of the Solar Dynasty, still remained a 
monar^y, to which the Shakya of Videha appear to have 
owed allegiance as vassals. Koshala and Videha, bounded on 
the omth by the mountains, had on their other frontiers power* 
lul states which had taken the places of the monarchies of the 
Lunar Dynasty.. Th^ were : on the east Anga, Bei^, 
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with capital Charopa, on the south-east the opulent Magadha, 
which at first had iU capital at Rajagriha (modem Rajgir) 
and then at Patalipuua (modern Patna), on the south the 
kingdom of Kashi, on the south-west the country of the Vaua 
ot Vamsa, with capital Kaushambi, the semi-cixde being dosed 
on the west and north-west of Koshala by the lands of the 
Shurasena, the Panchala and the Kuru. Furtliet away to the 
south-west, bet in touch with the Buddhist countries, were the 
kingdom of the dedi, and more csf^dally the powerful 
Avanti or Malava, with its capital Ujjayini. 

Political Events in the Time of the Buddha A.Nn the Jina 

§ 181. Various texts state that several celebrated kings 
were born at the same moment as the Buddha. This is of 
course a l^nd intended to group aU these celebrities round 
the central figure of the Buddha, but it may be true chat these 
kings were his contemporaries. According to the Abhinu 
shkramandsutra, they were Prasenajit of Koshala, Bimbisara of 
Magadha, Udayana of the Vatsa, and Pradyota of Avanti. In 
fact, when the Buddha arrived for the first time in Magadha. 
kii^ Bimbisara, or Shreniya (Pali. Prakrit, Seniya) reigned at 
lUj^iha which he had founded, and held the kingdom of 
Anga under his domination. 

The Jain sources say that it was a royal prince of Magadha 
who governed Anga. Bimbisara married Oiellana or Vaidehi, 
daughter of Chetaka. a Lichchhavi who governed Vaishali and 
was the maternal unde of the Jina. Bimbisara and Chellana 
had a son, Ajaiashatru (Pali, Ajatasatcu) or Kunika (Prakrit, 
Kuniya). 

Bimbisara was a great patron of the Buddha, but he was 
murdered by his son Ajatashacru, who took the throne in his 
stead. Treacherous and ambitious as well as a pariidde, 
Ajacashairu sought everywhere for new worlds to conquer. 
He turned against the neighbouring confederated states. In 
his carapa%n against the Vriji, Varshakaxa, his minister, built 
a fort at Pacaligraroa which later, under Udayibbadra, became 
the new capital of Magadha, Patalijwtra. It was also Varsha- 
kara who by his intrigues caused a division among the Lichchhavi 
and enabled Ajatashairu to seize Vaishali from the dan of his 
grandfather Cheiaka. Ajatashatm also waged war against 
Prasenajit, the king of Koshala, after the murder of Bimbi¬ 
sara, one of whose wives was a sister of Prasenajit. He was 
succesful at first, but was Uter captured and then set at liberty 
by Prasenajit, and even cook one of his^dau^ters in mairiagc, 
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The Buddha succeeded, though with much diSicuIiy, in convert* 
ing hixD, but then found in him the same zeal as Biinbisara 
had shown. After the death of the Buddha Ajatashairu suSer* 
ed the same fate as he bad caused his father to suffer. He was 
murdered by hU son Udayibhadn, who succeeded him. 

§ i8a. Prasenajic for his part was a friend of the Buddha 
and of the Sangha. Dethroned by his son Virudhaka, he soi^ht 
shelter with Ajatashauu, but died as soon as he arrived. 
Virudhaka, when he had obtained control of Koshala, wished 
to expand his kingdom at the expense of the neighbouring 
confederated states as Ajacashatru had done, and he attacked 
the Buddha’s clan, the Shakya, who at hrsc repulsed him. but 
were finally overcome and exterminated. In consequence the 
Buddhist tradition has execrated his memory, Tlie legend 
is that he died in a fire, together with the counsellor who played 
the same part in his life as Varshakara did in Ajaushacru’s life, 
and both fell into the heil called Avichi in accordance with a 
prophecy of the Buddha. 

Udayana of the Vamsa and Pradyota of Avanii are also 
represented in the Buddhist texts as having been in dose touch 
with the Buddha, but they are also well Imown because of the 
cyde of stories of the Brihatkatka, and literary works in which 
Udayana is shown as eloping with Pradyota’s daughter. This 
king is often called Chandapradyola. " Pradyota the Fierce ”, 
in the Buddhist texts. He seems to have been bdlicose : we 
get an allusion to precautions taken by Bimbisara in Magadha 
against a possible attack by Pradyota. 

The Dates of the Buddha and the Jiha 

I 183. AU* these facts concerning contemporaries of the 
Budwa and the Jina can be dated by reference to their dates. 
The Buddhist tradition prevailing in Ceylon, Burma, Siam and 
Cambodia puts the death and nirvana of the'Buddha at a 
date corresponding to 543 B.C.. which is, in the usual way, 
the point of m-igin of an era. Among the Jains a strong tradi* 
Lion, also entrenched in practical us^e, places the death of 
the Master at 527-516 B.O. But there is no unanimity among 
either the Buddhists or the Jains, and difierenc sects give differ* 
ent dates. M^eover, these dates, 543 and 527. were obtained 
only by adding together the peric^s assigned, without any 
certainty, to tht reigns and patriarchates between the death 
of the founder and the time when the calculation was made. 

As regards the Jina, Jacobi has shown that in the Xljth 
Cffttury Hemachandira^gave the data fot a calculation which 
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plac» his death in 467 468 B.C. According to the daiE oi 
Merutunga, the accession of the emperor Chandragupta would 
be dated *55 before the Vikiama era (57*58 B.C,). *.«. 31 * 5^5 
B.C, and according to the ParishUtaparvan (Vni, 541) >55 
years had then passed since the death of the Jina. The date 
of the Buddha is ccnected by a similar calculacion. The 
CeyUnese chronicle assign <18 years between the nirvana of 
the Buddha and the consecration of the emperor Asoka, and 
56 years between this event and the beginning of the reign of 
Chandxagupta : i6r years, therefore, between the death of the 
Buddha and Ghandragupta. Max Muller, who assigned the 
dace 315 to the accession of Ghandragupta, consequently placed 
the nirvana in 477. It is now generally agreed to take 
as the beginning of the reign of Qiandrs^upta, and this places 
the nirvana in 485 B.C. 

I 184. Since the Buddha died at the age of do and the 
Jina at 7s, their dates are now generally given as follows : for 
the Buddha, B.C., and for the Jina 540-468 (or 539*487) 

B.C However, it is impossible to accept both these pairs ^ 
figures. The date of the death of each is determined by the 
dace of the accession of Ghandragupta, but this date has not 
been given the same value in calculating the dales of the death 
of the Buddha and the Jina. We shall return to the date of 
Ghandragupta, the key to Indian chronolc^ (see § aoa). but if 
it is accepted as 31^-3, B.C. the death of the Buddha is 474-5/ 
B.C. and that of the Jina 467*8 B.C. If. on the other hand, it 
is taken as $8i*s> the Buddha died in 483-4 B.C. and the Jina 
in 476*7 B.C But the exact date of the Buddha depends also 
on that of the coronation of Asoka (see § 

In any case, the period of the Buddha and the Jina covers 
the end of the VIch and the beginning of the Vth century. B.C. 
The traditional chronology pushed back their birth to end 
(rf the Vllth century B.C, and their mission to the Vlth. All 
our calculations agree in placing the death of the Jina after 
that of the Buddha, but this is contradicted by the Pali Buddhslt 
canon (Mafjhiinanikaya), according to which the Nigantha 
Nataputta, that is the Jina. was the first to die. But it must 
be noticed that the Buddhist canon may have had an interest 
an claiming that the Buddha survived his rival. If then we 
accept the foregoing numerical data, and other indications 
furnished by the texts (especially the Mahcv&msha), on the 
chronology of these evenu, we may draw up a table of dates, 
established in relation to the nirvana, for the age of the 
Buddha : 
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Birth o£ the Buddha 

- 80 

Birch of Bimbisara 

- 7 S 

Accession of Bimbisara 

* V 

- 60 

Accession of AJaiashairu 

- 8 

Nirvana 

0 

Death of Ajatasbatru 

14 

Coronation of Ashoka 

+ iiS 


(d) The Persians and Greeks in Nortli*West India 

§ 185. WbUe the evenu which have just been summarised 
were happening or were about to happen in the interior of 
India* and while the two great religious movements of Buddhism 
and Jainism were Inaugurating powerful cuirents of change iu 
Indian civilisation, that civilisation itself was threatened in 
the north'west by the entry on the scene of foreign conquerors. 

Th£ Ach£menian Persians 

§ 186. An old legend says chat Cyrus (Vlth century) 
attempted an expedition into India without success, just as 
Semiramis, queen of Assyria, did before him. Megasihenes and 
Strabo already expressed disbelief in these stories. In fact in 
the list s$ viceroyalties or satrapies established by Cyrus, 
India does not appear; it is, however, possible that Cyrus 
reached the Indus (Foueber). Certainly the Achemeolan power 
was at the gates of India : Bacuiana, Gandhaia and Ara^osia 
were made satrapies. According to Pliny, Cyrus destroyed the 
town Capissa (Kaplsbi, the present Begram, near Kabul). 
Under Darius India proper was invaded. According to 
Herodotus, about 529 B.C. Darius sent SkyUx Karianda in 
Oaria. and others vdto are not named, to explore the Indus. 
Skylax embarked at Ka^atyros (or Kaspapyros, Kashyapapura, 
the present Multan^Foucber). He decended the Indus, 
reach^ the Indian Ocean, and returned through Egypt. Imme¬ 
diately afterwards Darius conquered the Indus valley and 
thenceforth made use of the Indian Ocean. Since the voyage 
of Skylax took two and a belf years, the cconqquest probably 
took place in giy or 526 B.C On the other Imd, it has been 
argued that the conquest must have taken place hist ; otherwise 
the voyage could not have been carried through without ob* 
struciion (Jackson). The great inscription of Darius at Bahis- 
tan, between 58O and 528 B.C, sthl fails to mention India 
among the satrapies, while Hidu (Sind) is referred to as hav- 
it3g b^ annexed in an insaiption at Persepolis of date between 
etS and 515 B.C., and in another ac N^:sh-i-Rustam a little 
later than $15 B.C. The statement of Herodotus agrees well 
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with these uuaiptiom, especially if it u assiuncd chat, from the 
fact of the unobstructed journey of Skylax, the Zndus was 
coruidered as having been conquered, or that the journey wm 
the occasion of the submission, which was made complete by 
the immediate occupation of the country. In any case it does 
not appear that the Persian power met wich much opposition. 

Herodotus also says that the Indians, the most numerous 
of known peoples, paid Darius more tribute than all the others 
put leather, and that they were taxed 360 Euboeic talents of 
gold dust, chat is more than 9 tons, a figure which seems exces* 
sive (Tarn) but Is nevertheless not impossible (Bazln-Foucher). 

§ 187. The extent of the penetration of the Achemenian 
power into India is not known exactly. The centre of Indian 
civilisation was then in the Ganges valley, the central part of 
India where Buddhism was born, and our sources, mostly 
Buddhist, do not at this time extend their boriror) to the western 
areas to which the Persian domination was in any case confined. 

The period ci this domination may have been prolooged 
up to the fall of the Achersenians, At the battle of Gaugamela, 
531 B.C., where the empire fell before Alexander through the 
defeat of Darius III Gc^manus, there were two contingents 
of Indians in the line, but under the command of the Satraps 
of Bactriana and Arachosia. There is no mention of a satrapy 
of India, either because it did not exist, although Indians 
could be recruited into the Persian anny, or perhaps because 
the Indian contingent was attached to those of neighbouring 
satrapies. 

§ 188. The Achemenian administration, which was highly 
organised and developed, was established in the Indus valley 
and exerted some influence even in central India, Nearly a 
century after the fall of the Achemenlam, Asoka's chancellery 
appears to have preserved some memory of its methods of work 
. (see I 93)> It is possible that the Achemenian system of 
^ I measurements was copied throughout India, for the Indian 
I system shows analogies with it (Decourdemanche). The 
Aramaean script used by the Persian administration served as 
the model for a system of writing in n^th‘west India. Even 
the art of central India took somethir^ from Persian art. 

Alexander in India 

§ 189. Having defeated Darius, Alexander had to take 
over his empire, and, was finally led to invade the remotest of 
its satrapies, that of India. After the battle of Gaugamela, 
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Darius took flight and was imprisoned by his escort, .and Bessos 
Che satrap of Baccriana, put himself ac the head of the rest of 
the army. The satraps of Arachosia and Drangiana ranged 
themselves by his side. Far from finding the empire prostrate 
before him, Alexander had to subdue it region by r«ion, 
though his task was eased by a number of satraps making sub^ 
mission in order to save their positions. 

In 550 B.C., Alexander subjugated Aria and Arachosia 
and founded Alexandria there. In 3*9 B.C. he marched north, 
invaded Bactriana and there founded an Alexandria under the 
"Caucasus” (Paropanisua or -misus, actually the Hindukush). 
He captured and slew Bessos, and then continuing northwards 
conquered Sogdiana. It was there that in the exuberance of 
bis pride he had himself worshipped as a god. 

The Indian Cwaion 

§ 190. Returning to Bactriana, Alexander established a 
soaall garrison there, and then in 327 B.C, after the thaw had 
opened the passes of the Paropanisus, he advanced to the eastern 
limiti of the province of the Paropanisades and the northern 
approaches of the Kophen (SkC. Kubha, the Kabul river). The 
route of his march has been reconstructed by A. Foueher. In 
three or four stages be arrived at Lampaka (the present Lagh- 
man), halted there, and founded a town named NLkaia. He 
then detached from the main body of the army a flying column, 
of which he took command hiioaelf, and led U aaoss the moun* 
tains north of the Kophen in order to subdue many turbulent 
tribes. Meanwhile the main body of the army, under the 
command of Hephaistion and Perdikkas, crossed the river and 
followed its ri^c bank towards Gandhara and the Indus. 
There it reduced Peukalaotis (Pushkara or Pushkalavati), where 
Alexander rejoined it fcH* the first time. Thence it advanced 
Cowards the Indus, over which Hephaistion threw a bridge of 
boats at a narraw point north-east of Udabhanda (Und). 
Alexander had meanwhile resumed his expeditions into the 
mountains to p'oteci the left flank of the army. He received 
the submission of Hysa, and captured the fortified height of 
Adornos in the massif of Pir-sar (A Stein). Th^ successes still 
further inflamed bis pride. 

Ac Nysa he was told that the town was founded by Dionysos, 
and as .proof was informed that ivy and the wild vine grew 
there. Moreover he was shown a neighbouring mountain to 
which they gave tbe name, of magical significance to Indians, 
of Meru ) it was, they said, " Meros the " Ih^ " of Zeus, 
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from which Dionyais was bora. Finally they told him that 
Hexakles had been defeated before Aornos, which he, Alexander, 
bad captured. 

At length he returned to the bridge of boats aaoas the 
Indus. He crossed it in February, 326 B.G, and entered a 
kingdom of which the capital was Takshashila. This he occu* 
pied, and was welcomed by the kii^ Omphis (Ambhi ?), or as 
be is more often called, Taxila, after his capital (§ 129). Then 
without further opposition he reached the Hydaspes, the 
VitasU, where the hardest battle of his Indian campaign await* 
ed him. 

The Batixe of the Hyda^pss 

§ 191. The king ^vho held the left bank of the Vitasta, 
PmDS, that is to say a Puru, a distant descendant, teal or 
pretended, of the Vedic Puru, camped on the other side of the 
river with an imposing army consisting, as was the rule in all 
Indian armies, of four corps: infantry, cavalry, chariots and 
elephants. These last were especially to be feared, since they 
terri&ed the horsea of the Greeks, and the men were not 
accustomed to fighting them, Alexander camped opposite 
Puru, but by a stealthy movement succeeded in effecting a 
surprise crossing of the river. The battle volume very violent. 
The Macedonian ranks gave way before the charge of the 
elephants, but these, and their rldm, were riddled with arrows. 
Those which were wounded or riderless caused as much confu* 
sicm in the Indian army as in that of Alexander. Reinforce¬ 
ments arrived and gave him the victory. Puru was made 
pristHier after a heroic fight. Alexander, who admired his 
bravery and wished to secure bis attachment to himself, gave 
back his power and his kingdom, and even promised to extend 
it. This generosity proved to 5 e good policy. Alexander 
maintained the prestige of royalty, as he had done in Iran when 
he ordered the same funeral Sot the defeated and murdered 
Darius as be would have bad if be had died at the height of 
his glory. More than that, Alexander wished to oakt the 
Puru an auxiliary rather tbau a victim. He inaugurated a 
policy which continued to achieve success in India, where in 
the XIXth century the East India Company refrained from 
dethroning the sovereigns of the country, which it governed 
through them, leaving them in charge of the administration, 
and living to them the responsibility in the eyes of the people 
for' tkcriocs which they were ordered to do. The king Abysares, 
that is Abhisara, thus called from the name of has people, learn* 
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ing from iho example of Puru his neighbour, offered his sub* 
mission in order to retain his kingdotn, but another Puru, an 
enemy of the former, fled. Alexander had brought his first 
campaign in India to an end. Ac the place where he had 
crossed the Vitasia he founded a town named Bukephala after 
his and at the site of the battle another town called 

Nikaia. 

§ x^st. Alexander hoped that the whole counu^ would 
accept the rule of Puru, who bad become bis faithful vassal, but 
he had to intervene himself to subdue it entirely; moreover, 
he wanted to continue bis march to the east. He crossed, in 
succession, the Akesines {Asiknl), and the Hydxatoes (Iravati, 
the ancient Parushni), but between the two rivers the Kathaioi 
(Kshacriya ?), the Oxydrakae (Kahudraka) and the MaUi (Malla 
or Malava) formed an alliance against him and awaited his 
attack under the walls of the old fortified town of Sangala 
(Sagala, modern Sialkot), He returned across the Iravati, forced 
them hack into the town, and stormed it, pillaged it and des* 
troyed it. Puru, who had marched in his support, was ordered 
to occupy and pacify the country. Alexander retiumed to the 
left bank of the Zravati, and pushed across the states of Sophyies 
(SaubhuU) and Phegelas (Bhagala). which submitted to him, 
as far as the Hyphasis (Vipasha). Beyond this was z well ad¬ 
ministered oligarchical republic. Beyond that again, at a 
distance of several days’ march, was the great country of the 
Prasioi (Prachya), the Easterners ", and of the Gandarides 
^better Gangarides, fsobaUy the inhabitants of the Ganges 
basii^. Their king was Xandrames, and the capital of the 
Prachya was Palibothra, that is Paealiputra. Thus the coun¬ 
try Eeferxed to was Magadha. Xandrames evidently corresponds 
to the Sanskrit Cbandramas, Moon " and we should be tempt* 
ed to identify Xandrames with Chandragupta were it not that 
he is certainly Sandracottos, who according to Justinus appear* 
ed as king only after the death of Alexander. Tlius Xandran^s 
would be the predecessor of Chandragupta, Dhanananda. The 
name Cbandramas may be that of the Lunar line, to which the 
kings of Magadha belonged (see § 177). Acem'ding to the 
damicaT historians, however, Xandrames was a bastard, whom 
the ^ueen had had by a barber. It is possible that this circum* 
stance impelled him to stress bis claim to descent from the 
Lunar luM. His identification with the last of the Nandas is 
confirmed by the fact, known from Indian sources, that this 
king was regarded as a man of low rank. On the other hand 
It is.pCK^il^e that the name Xandrames refers, not to a paid* 
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cular king, but to the rule of the Lunar dynasty over the group 
of Cangetic states, amoi^ which Paialiputn was the foremost. 

However that may be, there was the prospect of another 
struggle. This did not deter Alexander, who wished to push 
forward till he reached the sea which he believed endrded the 
earth and communicated with the Caspian and the Persian 
Gulf. But the army was tired and affliaed by the climate (it 
was now J uly, 326), and it protested all the more since it knew 
chat it had reached the boundaries of Darius' conquests, and if 
it was normal, having conquered the Persian empire, Co occupy 
all its teiritories, it was senseless to advance beyond it to engage 
in new adventures (Foucher). Alexander had to resign hii^lf 
to retreat. He built twelve enormous altars on the banks of 
the Hyphasis, which marked the limit of his conquests, and 
handing over to Puru the territory he bad acquired ordered 
retreat, 

Alexander's Rttreat 

§ 19$. Nevertheless Alexander did not ^ve up his project 
of reaching the great occean. He achieved it by sailing dwn 
the Hydaspes and the Indus. Returning to the banks of the 
Hydaspes, he built at Nike a fleet which was ready in October, 

Part of the array embarked on the boats, and the rest 
marched along the river banks. The fleet was nearly wrecked 
at the confluence of the Vitasia and the Asikni. Alexander 
entrusted the command of the fleet to Ncarchus. The march 
of the troops by land also was far from safe. They reached 
the home territory of the Malava, who were free peoples—no 
doubt a confederation of clans similar to those on the borders 
of the Buddhist kingdoms in central India. Their hostility 
had been shown previously, when they allied themselves with 
the Kshudraka and the Kathaioi against Alexander at Sagala. 
Although they had felt his power, these peo^fles were not yet 
prepared to submit. Pum, when defeated on the Vltasta, bad 
agreed without too much difflculty, despite his bravery, to 
accept the position of a favoured vassal. The Malava showed 
a dkerent temper, like that of the Rajputs who many ceh* 
turies later defended India s^ainst the Muslins: when 
defeat^ they burn their towns and perish rather than 
surrender. Tht 'brahmans", as our classical sources call them, 
behaved in this way in one town of the country of the 
Malava, During one of the fierce struggles which marked this 
campaign, Alexander in pristm led the assault on the capital 
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of the Malava and was severely wounded. Having captured 
the place, the infuriaied Macedonians massaaed even women 
and children. 

§ 194. The Malava and the K&hudraka were at last 
pacified by excennination or terror, and Alexander resumed 
his march Co the south in February, 325. Once loore he had 
CO subdue people who were hostile or indifferent, and whose 
indifference irritated him. In Alexander’s eyes ic was a crime 
not to pay him homage as he passed. Several local sovereigns 
learnt this by experience. The most important of these 
appears to tmve been Mousikanos, probably the king of the 
Mushika. 

It was believed that the Brahmans instigated his resistance. 
It appears that in the lower Punjab and the Indus valley, 
countries less often in contact with foreigners than those on. 
the nonh'West frontier, the Brahmans showed more inCran* 
sigence than elsewhere, and were more faithful to their tradi' 
lions, the dharma and the social order which they had 
established, and held the mlecch<i, the barbarian, in great 
horror. 

Finally, in July, 5*5 Alexander reached the Indus delta, 
Patalene, with PaCala as its capital, the inhabiunts of which 
fled at the approach of the Macedonian fleet and army. He 
had already sent part of the army under the command of 
Krateros westward across Arachosia and Drangiana. He re* 
grouped his forces and started his march across Gedrosia en 
route to Iran, The fleet under the command of Nearchus fob 
lowed al<mg the coast, serving as a source of supplies for the 
axTuy. In September, 315 Nearchus sailed into Che Persian 
Gulf. Alexa^er, a &rw (Uys’ march ahead of hue, had entered 
the land of the Aiabeis (Arava), who like the p^ple of Che 
delta had fled at his approach. The fighting ^ the Indian 
campaign was over, but the army suffered greatly in the desert 
of Gedrosia, althou^ these regions, like &ose of the Punjab 
and the South where Alexander had been able to supply bis 
army from the country, were then less arid than they are now. 

§ 195. When he left India, Alexander did not renounce 
his daim to rule from afar the countries which be bad tra¬ 
versed. He left Indian vassals in the north of the Punjab, 
and reestablished the Achemeoian satrapies in the south 
Punjab and in Sind, making Philip satrap of the Malava, 
and Peithon of Sind. But Philip was assassinated in 524, and 
Pdchon could not hold his ground. Fuderuus replaced Philip 
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shortly before Alexander's death in but the t?>^o Greek 
satraps were compelled to retreat northwards. Eudemtu 
murdered Puru in 528 in order to obtain possession of bis 
elephant corps and departed in 517 to take bis share in the 
partition the empire. Peitbon also left India in 316 through 
Gandhara. A revolt led by the future emperor Chandragupta 
was no doubt the decisive event which compelled these two 
Greek chiefs to leave. Hardly ten years after the entry of 
Alexander into India the Greek power had been eliminated. 
Alexander’s expedition, although it consisted of a succession 
of victories, was in its total effect a defeat. By overthrowing 
the Achemcnian empire, he bad freed India frcm the encroach* 
ments of the Iranian power, but for himself, he had tmly 
succeeded in ravaging without establishing his dominion over 
the country which the Achemenians had occupied for nearly 
two centuries. 

The £rrBCT$ of Alexander’s Expedition 

§ 196. Greece obtained little beneRc from the expedition. 
Her brief and violent conuct with the Indian civilisa^on 
did not enable her to become acquainted with ic in a useful 
way. At most she was enabled to appreciate the extent and 
the wealth of India, and to admire the courage which his 
philosophy could inspire in an Indian. She knew that a 
gymnosophist who had been attached to Alexander's entourage, 
named Kalanos^possibly a distorted version of the form of 
salutation he used : “Kalyanam astu I ”—had ascended the 
funeral pyre alive. She knew that this gymnosophist was not 
the only one nor the greatest in his counu^, but she remained 
otherwise ignorant of Indian thought. 

§ 197. India suffered without learning anything mvt 
chan she knew before. She had not needed the Macedonian 
invasion to know of the Greeks. Some Greeks, like Skylax, 
had been brought to India by the Persians, and India knew 
chetQ under the Persian form of their name. Yavana is an 
imitation of the Persian Yaima, itself ftxmed from the name 
of the lonians. The expedition did not even inform them 
that the Greeks then called themselves Hellenes. The relations 
between Indians and Greeks were managed through Persian 
interpreclers. The administration which Alexander cried to 
establish was copied frMU that of the Achemenian satrapies. 
India saw a nnmber of Greeks, but received from them noting 
of the culture of their country. It is not surprising therefore 
that she did not preserve any memory of her conqueror. In* 
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fact iht hardly knew of it. The heart of her civilisation was 
then in central India, and the brief incursicA of the Yavana 
across the western frontier, then recently freed from the Iranian 
power, could not have been regarded as an important event. 
Even in the places where he came his passage can have left 
few traces. The intellectual elite which could write and pre¬ 
serve its thoughts gave its attention to spiritual emancipation 
and attached little value to military glory. The classical his¬ 
torians have preserved the discourses in which the Indian phi¬ 
losophers fearlessly stated their opinion of Alexander. 

But if Alexander did not introduce Hellenism into India, 
he did at least establish it at her doors after having defeated 
the Iranian power. The influence of Greece on Xn£a is later 
than bis time, but is, despite everything, the consequence of 
his actitms. 

(e) The Mauiya Empire 
Magadha 

§ 198. Between the period of the Buddha and that of 
Alexander the political events which took place in India are 
hardly known. It appears however that in the intervening 
century and a half diey did not greatly change the organisa¬ 
tion ot the country. In Alexander’s time, as in that of the 
Buddha, we find many kingdoms, of varying power, sharing 
the country with free sutes governed by aristoa&tic assemblies. 
The kingdom of Magadha seems to stand out above all the 
others in power and it is to becMoe the centre of the first 
great histcfical empire of India, 

Alexander’s historiaju, who however often disagree among 
themselves on details, estimate the army of Xandrames at 
150,000 cr aoo.ooo infantry, ao/x>o cavalry, 2,000 chariots and 
$ to 4,000 elephants. At the battle on the Vitasta Puru had 
put into the line only 50,000 infantry, 4,000 horse, 500 chariots 
and 200 elephants. 

Tkz Shaishunaoa 

§ 199. Between Ajttashatru and Xandrames the succes¬ 
sion of the kings of M^^adha is imperfecdy known to us 
because at the di^greement of our sources. The chief Pauranic 
lists show Ajatashatru as the sixth of a line of ten kings, the 
Sh^shunaga, whose founder is Sbishunaga and his successor 
KAkavama. But the Makavamsa puts after Ajatashatru a 
Stwunaga and bia sou Kalasoka. Since Kakavarna means 
"tsAom of die crow'; and Kalasoka means "the black Asoka", 
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these names must represent the same king, but one, o£ the two 
lists has distorted the order of succession of che kings. There 
are also other though less important discordances. 

The Nahba 

§ soo. However, the lists agree, for the most part, in 
placing some generations after Ajatashatru a succession of 
kings called the nine Nandas. According to the Puranas, che 
last Shaishanaga, Mahananda, had by a wiiie of che Shudra 
caste a son Mahapadmananda, who founded the Nanda dynasty. 
He was a great king^he held the whole earth under his 
umbrella. He destroyed the race of che Kshatriyas and 
inaugurated the rule of Sudra kings. Evidently we have to 
understand that the low birth of his mother excluded him in 
principle from che throne, but he nevertheless seised it. doubt* 
less at the expense of a legitimate branch of the family, and 
thus founded a new dynasty. He had therefore to break the 
opposition of his nobility, the Kshatriyas, and in doing so he 
extended and strengthened his power. HU eight sons reigned 
after him, but their dynasty was overthrown by Ghandr^pta, 
founder of the Maurya dynasty. 

There is a great dUcrepancy between the Mahavamsa and 
certain Furanas, which state that the Nandas reigned as years 
and loo years respectively (see | 176), Though a period of 
100 years is possible for two gerierations, a total of as years is 
a priori more likely. We do not know whether che Kandas 
reigned in succession, or disputed for the throne and thus 
allowed Chandragupta to leesiablUb the unity of their father's 
kingdom at their expense. In fact some of our sources say that 
Chandragupta dethroned che last Nanda, Dhanananda, but ic 
is more often declared that he "destroyed the nine Nandas”, 
They then may have reigned jointly, or may have been fighting 
among themselves when CShandragupta arrived on the scene. 
But If the Xandrames of Alexander's hUcorians is Dhanananda, 
he must have triumphed over his brothers before being over* 
thrown by Chandragupta. 

Cbandracupta 

§ aot. The establishment of the Maurya power appean 
to have been, in some measure, a reassertion by the nobility of 
their power over the monarchy. Chandragupta was in fact a 
Kshatriya, and belonged to a dean named Maurya (Pali, Moriya), 
whence che name which he gave to his dynasty. Some sources, 
however, say that his mother was a Sudra, who was named 
Mora. It is possible that he was related to che Nandas. It 
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was the Brahman Chanakya (Pali. Chanakka), or JUutilya, or 
again Vishnugupta, who by his political stratagems enabled 
Cbandpagupia to take power. To this illustrations Brahman 
are attributed works which have come down to us : a book ol 
moral procepts, the Nilisastra, and an important political 
treatise, the Arthdsastra. 

Chandtagupta is the Sandrakottos or Sandrogyptos of the 
Greeks, a contemporary of Alexander and of Seleukos Nikator- 
This identification (due originally to De Guignes, and not to 
Sir William Jones, a traditional and often repeated error) is 
the basic datum of the entire ancient chronology of India, 
Chandragupta is morcove the Indian king whom the Greeks 
knew best and about whom they have left us the most infor¬ 
mation. 

§ ao«. Justin (XV, 4) says that he was of humble origin, 
which may explain why his status seemed to deny all 
hope of the throne. He adds that the auguries neverthe¬ 
less made known his exalted destiny early in hU life. 
Having offended Alexander, he sot^t safety in a predpiiate 
flight, and on one night on this journey, when he was asleep, 
a lion came and licked him. This story at least indicates that 
io his youth he met Alexander. A bold correction replaces 
Alexandnim iu the text by Nandrum (Gutschmid), and Nan- 
drum would mean Nanda. But this correction is not neces¬ 
sary, since Plutarch affirms that Chandragupu was once in 
the presence of Alexander. If that is so. he probably knew 
Puru, and the Mudrarakshasc and Hemchandra make a king 
Parvataka his ally. It is often said that Parvataka is no other 
than Puni, However that may be, Justin says that after the 
death of Alexander (gtj) India threw off the yoke and killed 
Alexander’s “prefects", that the "author of liberty’’ was San- 
dracottus* but that thereafter he reigned despotically. It was 
thus shortly after gsg, perhaps in iu or gsi,. that be began 
to claim the supremacy, and according to all probability, it was 
largly his measures against the Greek officials which compelled 
Eudemus to withdraw about 317 and Peiihon about *16 
(see § 195). It do« not fcdlow that he had already over- 
thiowir the Nandas and taken power in Magadha. Geiger 
thinka that he had done so; Max Muller considered that this 
evem probably took place about 315. A still more probable 
date is 313-31* (Bhattasali). In fact Justin states that Sandra- 
cottus had acquired the ro>^ power and "possessed India at 
the time when Seleucus laid the foundations of his future 
greatness ’, that is to say, in 311, the year when Seleukos can^ 
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out for himself an iudepeDdent principality at Babylon, the 
base year of the Seleudd era. It is also in 515*11 chat the 
Jain sources place the accession of Chandrag;upCa (see § 185). 
These inferences, in agreement with the scacemencs of Justin, 
should be accepted until some thing turns up to prove that 
they are wrong. It is, then, 323 which has the greater pro* 
bability of beu^ the exact date, since the year indicated by 
the Jain reckoning before the Vikxaina era) correspondis 
to about 20 months of 515 and a monthi of 52a B.C Now if, 
soon after the death of Alexander, Chandiagupta cook the 
lead of the movement of rebellion against the Gre^ prefects in 
the north west, he could not have taken the throne at Magadha 
at the same time. It is probable that, emboldened by his 
success against Alexander's lieutenants, he turned, after the 
final retreat of the Greeks in 516, against the Nandas. whom 
he replaced at Magadha in 313. 

§ S03. As king d Magadha, Chandragupia nevertheless 
exerted an imperil authority over all of northern India. 
When Seleukos. now king, advanced on India' to reconquer 
the provinces which had submitted 10 Alexander, it was with 
Chandiagupu's power that he collided. He had to abandon 
his attempt, and in 303 he concluded with the Indian emperor 
a treaty whereby he ceded to Kim that part of the provinces 
bordering on the Indus which had formerly been held by the 
Persians (Eratosthenes in Strabo, XV. 11. 9), that is, the terri¬ 
tories of the Indian satrapies of Darius, Gandhara and Hidu, 
this last including not only the banks of the Indus but also 
those parts of Axachosia and Gedrosia adjoining the Indus 
basin. The treaty provided in exchange for the gih by 
Chandragupia to Seleukos of 500 elephants, probably those 
which at the battle of Ipsus (301) against Antigone secured the 
victory to Seleukos. Chandiagupta also granted the jus con- 
nubii. It must be supposed chat he recognised the Greeks as 
a caste such that it was permissible for Indians to contract 
legitimate marriages wdeh them (Foucher). This amounted to 
ceasing to regard the Greeks as mlfchchka^ and admitting them 
into Indian sodety. After the treaty the cwo kings maintained 
relations through Megasthenes, wiio resided at Pataliputra in 
his capacity as ambassador of Seleukos (see § 54). 

We do not know bow far Chandragupta's empire encended 
towards the south. It is often said, though without certainty, 
that he possessed the r^ions of Gojerat and Avanti which hts 
grandson Asoka ruled, since there is nothing to show that 
Asoka had ctmquered them himself. But Asoka may have 
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received chem as part o( hia heritage from his father Bindmara. 
who may have annexed them to the Mauryan empire. 

§ P04, The power and the adminiatraiion o£ the Mauryan 
empire deeply imposed the Greeks. Megasthenes and the 
ArthAsastra, so far as that work is really a composiiion of the 
minister Kautilya. have given us a detailed picture of it. 
Megastheaes has particularly noted a number q( outstanding 
characteristics of the classic^ Indian dvilisatioo. As for ins¬ 
tance, the social division into classes outside of which one could 
not marry. These classes corresponded certain occuptions, 
and irapo^ a particular condition of life, at least unless one 
had become a ''sophist", that is to say a sannaysin. The 
Greek sources say chat philosophers had an eminent place in 
society and were Brahmam or Garmanes (sSarmanes, Schwan* 
beck: sZarinanes, Meile), which correspond to the distinaion 
between Brahmanas and Sramanas, both belonging to the 
highest spiritual class, the former by birth and the latter by 
personal effort. 

Various religious currents were in confiict in all prts of 
the empire, from Punjab to Bengal. At the time of 
Alexander's expditioQ, in addition to Brahmanism, which was 
staidly established throughout, the nude ascetia or "Gymno* 
sophists" of various sects were numerous in the religion of 
Takshashili. There was keen, though pobably paceful, com* 
petition among the religions in the early years the Maurya 
empire. The Jains cherish a tradition that cbe empn^ him¬ 
self, chough set upon the throne by a Brahman, was converted 
to their religion, abdicated, journeyed to the south in the 
company of the patriarch Bhadrabahu, and committed suicide 
in ^e Jatn fashicm, allowing himself to starve to death at 
Shravana-Belgola in Mysore. 

BlTJDUSARA 

§ ao5- The length of Chandragupia’s reign is fixed by 
all the sources at S4 years. We know relatively little about 
his son Bindusara, who however must have raaincaitied, if he 
did not increase, the prosperity of the empire. The Maha- 
vctmsa says that he reign^ a8 years, and the Puranas 2$. 
The Greeks called him Amitrochates, but this name, which 
corresponds to Amitraghata, “Slayer of enemies", is not ap‘ 
plied to him by the Indian sources which we possess. Andochus 
I Soter of Syria sent a certain Deimachos to him, as ambassador. 
Ptcdemy XT Philadelphos of Egypt sent a certain Dionysos in 
Che same capacity. He himself sent to Antiochus saying that 
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he wished to buy dry figs, sweet wine and a Sophist, aod 
received the reply that Lt would be illegal to sell a Sophist. 
This small fact is enough to show that relations existed 
between the kings of Magadha and of Syria, and that Bindu* 
Sara interested himself in spiritual maiCers. The Makavamsa 
tells us that be maintained 60,000 Brahmans, but this is a 
work of piety and does not necessarily imply any special in¬ 
terest in science or philosophy, 

Bindosara’s eldest son was Sumana. Another of his sons, 
Asoka, was sent to suppress a rebellion at TakshashUa {Asoka- 
vadana). Later he was given charge of the government of 
Avanti (Mahavamsa). When the death of his father seemed 
imminent, Asoka left Avanti and proceeded to Patalipucra, 
where he made himself master on Bindusara's death, had 
Sumana assassinated, and took power into his own hands. 

Asoka 

§ ao6. The prince who thus obtained the empire by 
crime was to become the most virtuous c£ the sovereigns of 
India and one of the greatest figures of history. 

Known to the Puranas under the name Asokavardbana, 
to the Buddhist texts under that of Asoka or Dhannasoka if 
they are in Sanskrit, Asoka or Bhammasoka if they are in Pali, 
he is designated by the name Asoka in only one of bis own 
Insaipcions. that at Maski. Normally be is called Bevanam* 
priya or -piya, *'Well beloved of the Gods”, and Priyadani or 
Piyadasi (Skt. Priyadarshin), “Of amiable appearance”. 

Between the time he took power and his coronation at 
Pataliputra four years elapsed (Mahavamsa). He obtained the 
throne by violence, and at first he expanded his empire by 
violence. He conquered the kingdom of Kalinga on the east 
coast in the gth year after bis coremation. This was the 
occasion of a profound change in him. The horrors of war, 
especially the suffering inSicted upon religious persons. 
Brahmans and Shiamanas, inspired him with remc«^, witness 
to which he himself caused to be engraved throughout the 
empire (13th lotk edict). This change ended in the titb 
year after his coronation in his complete conversira to 
Buddhism, marked by the fact that he ”has been to the Sam* 
bodhi”. which doubtless means both that he has approached 
the complete Awakening to the truths of Buddhism, and (bat, 
as the Asokavadana says, he has visited the place where the 
Buddha obtained Bodhi (see Vallee Poussin for a similar inter* 
pietatioo). This conversion was also marked by the begin* 
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ning: of hi5 pious peregiuiadons, dbaitimayata (8tb rock edict). 
He took care'to inform aU bis people of Uie conversion and ^ 
the duration of his first pious journey by a proclamation 
repeated at Rupnath, Sabasram, etc. (see § 91). 

§ toy. It is 10 this conclusion, at least, chat we seem to 
he compelled to come, though the text may be open to very 
diderent interpretations. From the proclamation in question 
it appears that the king had become an upasaka, a lay disciple 
of Buddhism, more than two and a half years before the time 
be wrote, but he developed great zeal only somewhat more 
than a year before, at the time when be became intimate with 
the Community (Sangha). At the moment when he wrote he 
bad passed ^56 nights (F. W. Thomas) in his travels, which 
corresponds to the time pescribed for the peregrinationa of 
Buddhist teachers, the rest of the year being the normal 
period of retreat during the rainy season (S. L^i), calculated 
according to the astronomy of the Jyotijhuvedanga then in 
vc^ue. The date of his approach to the Sangha, followed by 
thu pious journey, is evidently that of his second and more 
complete conversion, which he places in the 11th year after 
his coronation; and therefore the edicts of Rupnaih, which 
were engraved after the journey of 256 days, must be of the 
same year or the beginning of the next. 

The hrst conversion to Buddhisni as an upasaka, more 
than two and a half years earlier, wa^ then in the gtb year. 
Thus the moral crisis caused by rezncvse over the conquest of 
Ralinga proceeded in two stages to make a zealous Buddhist 
of Asoka. 

§ 20S. According to the Dipavamia and the Mahavamsa, 
several members of the royal family had already become 
Buddhists, his nephew Nigrodha in the 4th year after his 
ccronadon, his brother Tissa Moggaliputta in the 5tb, and 
his son (or younger brother) Mahinda in the ytb. The nephew 
Nigrodha more particularly may have been the author of 
Aaoka’s conversion. According to the Mahavamsa he was the 
son ot Sumana, the brother whom Asoka had assassinated in 
order to take the throne. He was bean when his pregnant 
mother fied from the scene of the crime. At the age of 7 he 
had been admitted into the Sangha by one its members who 
had obseired on him the signs of his destiny, Asoka, who did not 
know him, one day saw him pass beneath a window of the 
palace; struck by bis bearing, he called him and learnt freon 
him the first teachings of Buddhism, It has been supposed 
that we haveherq a dlsccepancy between the tradition recorded 
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in the Mahov^msA and the authentic facts of the edicts, since 
the Mahitv&nsa has been interpreted to say that it was at the 
time when Nigrodha had just been admitted to the Sangha, 
during the 4th year after the coronation, that Asoka was con¬ 
verted by him ; wheccas the edicts show that Asoka's first 
conversion to Buddhism took place in the loth year (Senart, 
F. W. Thomas). But the disagreement is only apparent. The 
Mahav^msa allows of the inierpretacion that several years 
passed after Kigrodha was admitted to the noviciate before 
Asoka saw him. 

§ S09. According to the Buddhist sources, Asoka, o nce 
converted, devoted himself almost exclusively to the giving of 
benefactions to the Sangha and to building 84.000 Buddhist 
moniunents. During his reign a great Buddhist Council vras 
held at Pacalipuira, under the presidency of bis brother Tissa 
Moggaliputta; and his son Mabinda and his daughter Sangha* 
mitta founded the Buddhist church in Ceylon. Even miracles 
were not lacking : at his coronation, though it was before 
his conversion, gods and supernatural beiogs assembled. 

In spite of the embellishments which legend bas added to 
the facts, this story is not without foundation. The inscrip¬ 
tions and documents the truth of which cannot be questioned, 
prove that Asoka visited ht^y places. Lumbinl and no doubt 
also Bodhgaya, that he “doubl^” the monument to a former 
Buddha (the xnention of which proves that the legend was 
already accepted at that time), that he presalbed measures 
2^inst dissident monks (Samaih), and that he believed him.' 
self to have ''mixed*' g^s with men and men with gods 
(Rupnath, Sahasram, etc.), to have obtained divine manifes¬ 
tations (4th rock edict), and to have brought back the times 
when, as in the pious legends, the gods ap^auded ihe sources 
of the Buddhist Dhanna. 

Asora's Dhakma 

§ 210. But the Dhanna which he professed and extolled 
in has successive edicts, the dhammalipi, the "edicts of the 
Order", from the igth year after his coronation (6th pillar 
edict), was not only Buddhist: it was m la^ part similar 
CO tl^ Bcabmanical Dhanna, of which every king by his cotck 
nation was made the protector. It was, moreover, not only a 
religious ideal : it was also political and even cosmic, it was 
the ruling Order in the widest and fullest sense, and not only 
that envisaged by a particular sect. When Asoka exhorted 
men not to be content with the performance of rites (9U1 rock 
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edict), but to repent of their sini (3rd pillar edict), to practise 
virtue, to be cornpaaslouate, generous and just (pa&sim), be was 
not preaching any particular or exclusive rel^on. He ex¬ 
pressly commended mutual tolerance between different sects 
(7 th and ijtth rock edios), and in cbe very years when he caused 
to be inscribed the first of his edicts of the Order, he made a 
gift of two caves to a sect foreign to Buddhism, the Ajivika, 
and he showed the same generosity ^ain in the aoth year of 
coronation. (Barabar). 

AaoKA's Government 

§ ait. The victorious fratricide, turned peaceful and 
liberal, did not neglect the affairs of the kingdom for the 
exercises of piety. He worked at affairs of state with a vigour 
in which he took pride, and by which be paid his "debt” to 
living beings (6ih rock edict). He did not limit hiiusdf to 
preadung the Good Order : he took care to see that it was 
observed. In the zjth year after his coronation he ordered 
instripcions to be carried out by various classes of officials, 
yuta (clerks) rajuka (rectors) and pradesika (provincials) and 
these inspection tours were 10 be carried out every five years 
(3Td rock edia). In the 24th year he aeated dhcrmcmaka- 
matra, literally those who have the great measure of the Order, 
thit is to pay coDtrolIers-general of the Order. These mahama* 
eras also had to make a complete inspection every five years in 
the territories directly governed by the king, and every three 
years in the viceroyalties entrusted to royal princes like that 
of Ujjayini (1st Dhauli edict), where no doubt abuses were 
more likdy to occur. These officials were also ordered to 
establish relations with neighbouring peoples in order to 
demonstrate to them the just and peaceful disposition of the 
king (and Dhauli edict). 

§ 21s. Deciding on their reports and acting through 
them, Asoka not only put bis administration to work to improve 
both die material well-being of the people and their spiritual 
condition, persuading them to behave so as to meric paradise, 
svarga, but extended bis care to all living beings. He forbad 
Che killing of animals even for bis own table, and it was for 
the sake of animals as well as men that he caused medicinal 
and edible plants to be distributed, trees planted to give shade, 
and wells and watering places dug (end rock edia; 7th of 
Delhi-Topra). And he was not content with doing all this 
within his own empire: from (be earliest days after his con¬ 
version he tried to help ftveigners to do the same thing, since 
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he tried u> extend over che frontieK the "victories ot the 
Order”, dhammavijaya, which must take the place of the vicio* 
ries of violence (4th rock edict). It is necessary to add that 
his gentleness was not due to weakness. He ordered chat those 
condemned to death should be given three days' reprieve in 
order that, by giving alms or fasting, they should gain salva> 
tion, but he did not forbid the execution of the sentence, pro* 
vided it was just (4ih pillar edict). 

Agora's Empire and its Nsicheoues 

§ 213. The countries enumerated as on the borders and 
placed under the suzerainty of Asoka, or as foreign and not 
under his rule, mark the limits of the empire and its political 
relations. 

The former were, in the west : the Yona (Skc. Yavana). 
probably people of the territories ceded to Chandragupta by 
Seleukos; the Oandhara of the Rubha valley; the Kamboja, 
doubdess their neighbours; the Kishcika, perhaps the Marachas 
(R, G. Bhandarkar); and also their neighbours the Bhoja and 
Petenika (5th and 13th rock edicts). Also amoi^ the border 
peoples were the Andhras of the Godavari basin; and the 
Parimda or Palada, who may be connected with the Andhra 
and Pulinda known from the Aitargyabrahmarui (Buhler); and 
also the Nabhaka and Nabhapamti, who are difficult to locate 
{13th rock edict). Several of these names are spelt diferendy 
io the dif^ent versions of the edicts. It is certain, in any case, 
that tbe authority of Asoka extended so far to the south that 
he could have his edicts insaibed even in the Andhxa country. 

The foreign peoples who had not submitted to him are 
almost all easier to identify. They are, in the south, the Choda, 
Famdiya (or Pada, Pamda), and Reralapuaa (or Keradaputra, 
KelalapuU, K.etalapuu), which ct^respond to the three Tamil 
kingdoms of the CUolar (Skt, Chela, Coromandel), Pandiyar 
(Skt. Pandya, the kingdom of Madurai), and Cherar (Ski. Cbera, 
Maleiyalam). They include also the SstlyapuU, who can only 
be placed to the north of the Keralaputra, and the Tambapamni 
(Skt- TamraparnL), chat is to say Ceylon. 

No people is mentioned to the east or to the north, but to 
the west Asoka names the Yona king Amtiyaka, Amtiyoga or 
Amtiycdta (and rock edict) and he enumerates four kings as 
"beyond": Tulumaya or Turamaya, Amtekina, Maga or 

Maka, and Alikyasudaia or Alikasudara (igch rock edict). 
They are Antiochus, Ptolemy, Antigone, Irfagas, and Alexander. 
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The names of these Greek kings are a highly imporunt datum 
for fixing the chronology of Asoka, 

Th£ Chronolooy of Asoka 

§ 214. A priori these kings might be : Antiochus 1 Soter 
(280*261) or Antiochus II Theos (26i'246), Ptolemaeus Phila* 
delphus of Egypt (285-247). Antigone of Macedonia (278-259), 
Magas of Cyrenalca (500-258). Alexander of Epirus (272*258), 
or Alexander of Corinth (252*244). The date when Asoka 
entered into relations with them, as with other forc^ners, can 
only be when he had reason to believe that they were reigning 
simultaheously, that is when they were in fact reigning together, 
about 260, assuming that the Alexander is he of Epirus; or 
immediately after that, since, owing to the distance and the 
mtermittent character of the relations, the Indian emperor 
might be in ignorance of the death of one or more of them. 
On the other hand, Asoka names these kings in his 15th rock 
edict, which is the 14th year of his coronation, but he had 
already oamed Antiochus and alluded to his neighbours in the 
2nd rock edict, one of the first of the dhammalipt'. which he 
began to have insaibed in the 15th year of his coronation. 
His diplomatic action in relation to them must then be earlier 
than thlg igth year, but it cannot have been earlier than his 
conversion, which began in the 9th year of his coronation : it 
is thus to be placed between the 9ih and 13th year after the 
coronation, and most probably in the 9th, in the full flood of 
his remorse at having resorted to violence in conqueriug 
Ealinga at the beginnii^ of chat year. 

Ic has been remarked that Asoka does not mention 
Oiodotus of Bactriana, who after rebelling against Antiochus 
>11, began to reign independently about 250, and that after 
chat dace Asoka met him and named him (Senart). 

In any case, the revolt of the Parihlam against the 
Seleudds took place in 248-247, and ic cut off the relations 
between India and the West. Asoka could not have consi¬ 
dered communicating with the Greek kings long after that 
date. Communication by sea with Egypt remained possible, ic 
is true, but in that case it would have been Ptolemy, not" 
Antiochus. whom Asoka named as Che Greek king iMyond 
whom were the others. 

§ 215. We may now calculate the date of Asoka from the 
Indian evidence. If the accession of Chandragupia as king 
of Magadha is placed in 313, his reign having lasted 24 years 
according to all the sources, and that of Bindusaxa 28 acoird- 
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ing to the Mahavam^a and 25 according to the Puranas, 
Aaoka took power in a6i or <64. His coronation then was in 
a 57 or a€o, and the date, 9 years later, when he wished to 
communicate with the Creek kings^ was 248 or 251. Because 
of the revolt of the Parthians, the date miui be placed before 
248, and it may even be earlier chan the seizure of power 
by Diodotus in Baciriana about 250; thus the more probable 
date is 251. This agrees with the date obtained by taking the 
figure of the Puranaa for the length, of the reign of Bindusara. 
In this case the Alexander mentioned is probably the king of 
Gorineb, and the Antiochus is certainly Antiochus II. 

It can be objected that at that time Magas had been dead 
7 years. But this objection is not decisive, since he was the 
king of remote Cyrenaica, whose death might well have re* 
mained for long unknown in PacaUputra. It can also be 
objected that the data of the Mahavamsa are normally more 
certain than chose of the Puranas, and it would therefore have 
been more satisfactory to take the figure given in that work for 
the lei^ih of the reign of Bindusara. To this it can be replied 
that the Puranas alone would not have carried conviction, but 
the Mahavamsa aione would not have done so either, as it 
contains proved errors in Che early period, and it is the figure 
given in the Puranas which satisfies the requirements of the 
other data we possess. 

On the other hand, the adoption of this figure necessicaccs 
an adjustment in the dates assigned to the Buddha. If 
Bindusara reigned sg years and not 28, then 53 years elapsed 
between the accession of Chandragupta and the coronation of 
Asoka, and, since si8 yean separate the Nirvana of the Buddha 
and the coronation of Asoka, the period between the Nirvana 
and the accession of Chandragupta muse have been 163 years, 
and the Buddha muse have died in 3134* 165, i.e. 478 B.C 

Thb End of Anoka's Riicn 

§ 216. Asoka reigned 37 years according to the Singhalese 
chronicles, and 36 according to the Puranas. These years muse 
evidently be counted from the accession, not the coronation ; 
otherwise the chronology of the dynasty would show a gap of 
four years between Bindusara and Asoka, as the four years 
during which Asoka reigned before his coronation would not 
be taken into account. Thru his death must be placed in 227 
or 226 B.C 

We know nothing in detail abonc his later years. Kem, 
who is prejudiced against him, has remarked that according 
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10 the Buddhist sources, especially (hose ia Sanskrit, he deve* 
loped a mania for alms^vin^, and became incapable of pre* 
vcniii^ one of his secondary wives, Tishyarkshiia, from 
making use of his seal to put out the eyes of one of his sons, 
Kunala, then viceroy of Takshashila, or from having the 
Bodhi'Uee destroyed. But these are pious stories which end 
up in miracles, and it must not be forgotten that the Buddhist 
monastic tradition was not interested in Asoka except as protec* 
tor of the Sangha. It saw nothing about him except his genero> 
sity and hb piety, and it exaggerated them naively beyond all 
probability in order to make them a more impressive example. 
It b however possible that age reduced Asoka’s activity as 
ruler. Even if so, it remains the fact that at the height of his 
power he was the greatest prince of his age. Neither Rome in 
the middle of the llnd century B.C, nor the Egypt of the 
Ptolemies, attained to the grandeur and power of the Indiap. 
empire. The kingdom of the Scleucids gave way before the 
pressure of the Parthians. China was still fighting against Che 
Ts'in dynasty which was later to give it unity. It Asoka re* 
mained unknown to all these peoples, in spite of the efforts 
which he made to communicate with the west, it was because 
at chat lime none of them knew any other people or could 
see in history any but itself. But hb power is not his only 
title to fame : very few princes have been able, with so much 
&ith, to apply to government the inspiration of a liberal 
religion. 

Asora's Succssaona 

§ a 17. The sources disagree on the succession of Asoka's 
descendants, and it is for the present impossible to draw up 
a table of the dynasty. It seems however that the first to suc¬ 
ceed to the throne was Kunala, the hero of the story of 
Tbhyarakshita, and the second was Dashatatha, of whom we 
have some ins^ptlons concerning donations of caves to the 
Ajivika sect, the same to whom Asoka had made similar dona* 
ti^s. But it seems possible that the disagreement among the 
sources is due to a divbion of the empire among his sons after 
Asia’s death, so that the various Pauranic lists may give 
successLMts of local Maurya kings instead of a sin^ imperial 
line. Dasharaiha may have been a son of Asoka, and yet have 
reigned at the same time as Kunala. It is certain that he 
reigned at hfs^adha, where hb inscriptions have been found 
in the Barabar hills. On the other hand, there are Buddhist 
texjs esmnaiing from the sects of the noTth*wesc, which repre* 
sent Kunala as Asoka^s successor. It is possible therefore that 
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Kunala inherited oniy the north-west part of the empire. But 
Kunala is the hero of a pious legend according to which he 
was viceroy of Takshashia in the north-vest, and this is enough 
to have led to a later false supposition that be had been king 
of the north-west. The Rajatarangini, for its part, counts a 
son of Asoka named Jalauka among the kings of Kashmir next 
after Asoka himself, to whose empire Kashmir must have 
effectively belonged. 

§ si8. According to the Puranas, the Maurya dynasty 
reigned 137 years, but petty princes continued for a long time 
CO claim Maurya descent. 2 n che Konkan, for example, this 
was the case as late as the Xlth century AJ>. 

The last of the great Mauryas of Magadha is certainly 
Brihadratha. who is supposed to have been assassinated by his 
commander-in-chief Ptishyamicra or Pushparaitra during a 
military review. This took place in 176 if the Maurya 
dynasty lasted for S37 years as the Puranas claim. 

Tk£ Shunca and th£ Kanva 

§ 219. Pushyamitra is sometimes regarded as the last of 
the Maurya, but more ofe en as the fo under the.Shunga 
dynasty. Aaordu^ to the Puranas he relgnedj|6_j;fiars, and 
therefore from 176 to 140 B.C., and his son Agnimitxa i years. 
Kalidasa's pUy Malavikognimitra shows Agnimicra as king, not 
at PatalipuUa, but at Vidisha. in eastern Malava. Thus the 
centre of che empire was no longer at Magadha. but had been 
displaced to the west-south-west. In fact, for the Shunga 
period, we find no epigraphic or numismatic records at 
Magadha, although they abound to the west of Magadha, 
especially at Bbarhut, to the south-west of Kaushambi, where 
two Shunga inscriptions are found, and even at Vidisha (Bhilsa, 
Besnagar), near wUch is the stupa of Sanebi (see § too). 

§ sao. If we accept che tradition used by Kalidasa, the 
Maurya empire did not pass undivided to the Shunga. Agni¬ 
micra is said to have defeated a king named Yajnasena who had 
reigned for a short tim» in Vidarhha, who demanded from him 
the release from confinement of a mioisier of the Maurya 
detained at Vidisha. This su^ests a "legitiimst*’ reaction 
against Che Shunga, who had usurped the power of the Maurya. 
After the battle, Agnimitra receives a latter from Pushpamitra 
(Pushyamitra), his father, who signs himself general and 
announces that he has been crowned king, chat he is about to 
perform che horse saaifice, and that Vasumlcra, his grandson 
and son of Agnimitta, has defeated soi^ Greeks on the south 
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bank of ihe Smdhu (ice § 130), Thui Puihyamitra had placed 
his son on the throne of £ast*Mal&va before he performed his 
ofiidal tour round the boundaries of the empire which he had 
cut out of that of the dethroned Maurya. 

The grammarian Patanjali gives a grammatical example 
which chances to allude to Pushyamltra’s great sacrifice. There 
is even an inscription which says that the sacrifice was made 
twice (see § 101). The reality of a battle with the Greeks at 
this period is certain. Thus the outlines of the history of 
Pushyamitra are fairly clear. In addition, according to the 
Sanskrit BuddhUc sources, he was a great persecutor of the 
Buddhists. 

§ asi. The hypothesis of a stru^le between Pushyamitra 
and Kharavela, king of Kalinga, who defeated him at Magadha 
(Jayaswal) rests on a mistaken dating of the inscription (see 
§ 100) in which Kharavela claims to have defeated a certain 
king of M^dha named Bahasatimiia (Skt. Brihaipaiimitta) 
and on the identification of this prince with Pushyamitra. This 
identification is itself founded on the fact chat in Indian 
astronomy Puihya is a lunar mansion related to Brihaspaci. 
But there were at least two kings who bore exactly the same 
name. Bahasatimica, and are known from their coins (see § 135). 
The name Bahasatlmita occurs again in two inscriptions 
different dates (see § loi). The later of these mentions at the 
same time an Udaka (reading doubtful), whom Jayaswal has 
sought to identify with Odraka or Aidraka, the fifth successor 
of Puihyamicra in the Pauranic lists. Moreover in the Khara* 
vela inscription the reading Bahasatimita is doubtful (Allan). 

§ aas. The local cmnages of the Madhyadesha (see § 133) 
prove that in the Shunga era there were some dynasties reigning 
side by side but mostly owing some degree of ^legiance to the 
$hung:a. This is inferred from a comparison of the names 
which appear on Che ccans with those in ihe Pauranic lists. 
Not only do the names established by the coins often end in 
•mitra (Prakrit -mita), but they often have as their first element 
a name borrowed frum astronomical mythology, like Jyeshtha, 
Dhruva, Phalguni, in addition to Brihaspati, not to mention 
Bhanu. Surya, Bhadra, Vasu, which though less characteristic 
also lend themselves to an astronomical interpretation. Now 
several of the names which occur in the Pauranic lists of the 
ShUQgas end in -mitra or contain an element borrowed from 
agronomical nomenclature, such as Pushyamitra, Agnimicra, 
Sujyeshtha, Vasumicra, Ardraka, Vajramitra. Leaving aside the 
fu^y improbable Identification of Pushyamitra and Bclbas* 
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paiimitra, Uie name Agnimrrra is common to the Pauranic 
UsU and the coins, and the identification of Sujyeshtha with the 
Jyeshthamitra of the coins has been proposed. Thus the names 
obtained from the coins are in part simUar to those of the 
Shunga of the Puranas, This is hardly explicable if the two 
groups of names refer to completely unrelated princes, but 
is Quite natural if all of them belong to related lines in which 
the names arc chosen in accordance with a common tradition. 
In this view, then, the Shunga appear, not as a single dynasty 
with one line of succession, as the Puranas represent them, but 
as a complex group of related rulers, or sovereigns and vassals, 
each possessing one or more kingdoms, and no doubt sharing 
the old empire of Chandragupta with other dynasties unrelated 
to them. 

As we have seen, not only is Magadha no longer the centre 
of the empire, but the empire itself has broken op- The 
dynasty of the Kanva, which according to the majority of the 
Pauranic lists reigned for 45 years after the in years occupied 
by the reign of the Shunga, seems also in reality to have con¬ 
sisted of a number of related rulers of whom none possessed 
supreme power, and some actually reigned side by side with 
the later Shunga (Rapson). Some local rulers more or less 
closely related to the Shunga and the Kanva may have maio- 
tained their power after these dynasties had fallen. 

§ eag. The loss of political unity in the territories of 
the oid Mauryan empire was not accompanied by any decadence 
in the domain of civilisation and the arts. Those parts of 
the Buddhist monuments of Sanchi and Bharhut which ^te 
from Shunga limes are the dearest evidence of this. The fust 
historical appearance of the religion of the Bhagavata dates 
from the same period, and this religion, which is that of the 
Bhagavadgito and later of the Bhagavatapurana. already had 
sufficient prestige to attract foreigners such as the Greek Helio- 
dorus (Hcliodora), a native of Takshashila, and envoy of the 
king Antialkidas (Amtaiikita) to the king Bhagabhadra, who set 
u^ear Vidisha a pillar dedicated to Garuda which still exists. 

The weakening of the dynasty led to its ruin, for after the 
break-up of the Maurya empire India had to submit m the 
north-west to new invasions which pencu*ated deeper than 
Alexander’s, while on the other hand in the south, as the 
power of the Shunga declined, tliat of the Andhra expanded. 

g Si A If the statements of the Puranas are right, the 
date of the fall of the Shunga wiU have been 64 B.C„ and that 
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of the Kanva 19 B,C. But apart from the fact that the two 
dynastic groups must have reigned simultaneously if they 
declined together under the pressure of the Andbras, and apart 
from the iaconsUiencies in the Pauranic figures, the period 
assigned is a Htde too long. In fact Bhagabhadra, the king 
CO whom Ancialkidas sent Heliodorus, must be the Bhagavata 
of the Pauranic lists, which show him as the last but one of 
the Sbunga and would place bis accession at about 70 B.C. 
But Antialkidas can hardly be later than 100 B.C. (Tarn). 
Thus the fall of the Shunga and Kanva dynasties must be 
dated in the first half or the middle of the Isc century B.C. 
When we observe that this is the period of the Shaka invasions, 
and abo the period to which Jain tradition ascribes the regene¬ 
ration attributed to Vikramaditya (see § sjS), we are iedmed 
to suppose that the Shunga and the Kanva gave way simulta* 
neoudy before (he Saka and the Andhra. 

(f) The Creek Invasioiu 
Stkuoole Between Creek k Parthians 

§ a 15. The power of the Seleucids In the east was always 
precarious. The founder of cite dynasty had been compell^ 
u> cede to ChandragupU the border provinces of India in 505, 
the 7th year of the era which he inaugurated. In S46*S47 the 
Parthians began to shake olE the Sdeucld yoke, thus commenc¬ 
ing in the Iranian state a long period of struggle between the 
Parthians who wished to re^tablish an Iranian sovereignty and 
new Greek aspirants, and to make coatters worse, there appeared 
new invaders from central Asia, eastern Iranians for the most 
part. 

Thr Greer Kingdom of Bactriana 

§ aid. About 350 fi.C, at the same time as Che Parthian 
Arsakes undertook the action against the Seleucids wbicb be 
signalised by the establishment of the Parthian era in 248-247, 
Diodoios, the satrap of Bactriana, made himself independent, 
or perhaps only partially independent (Tam), of Antiochos 
11 . In 235 fs 250 his son Diodotos II obtained Che royal title 
and allied himsdf with the Parthians, but shortly after, in 
226 or say, he was killed and replaced by Euthydemus. 
Artcioebos III undertook a campaign against the rebellious 
Parthians and satraps. About rod he besieged Euthydemus at 
Zaxiaspa in the west of Bacttia, but Euthydemus entered into 
n^otiations and in 206 obtained terms, takii^ advantage of 
the threatening proximity ot the Scythians, against whom 
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he protected the Greek possessions, but with whom he could 
at need &lly himself agaiost the Greeks. Antiochos recognised 
his title as king, and continued his imperial progress cowards the 
east, which was unopposed as far as Gandhara, where be negotiat* 
ed with the Indian king Sophagasenes (Subhagaseiia), who may 
be ideniilied with Virasena, a son of Asoka according to Tara- 
naih (F. W. Thomas). 

About 289 Deroetrios, son of Euthydemus, succeeded him. 
He at once set out to conquer India, but we do not possess, as 
we do for Alexander, the history of his campaigns. We are 
reduced to vague indications as to the names of some of the 
Greek kings or generals and some of the successes they obtained. 

In Strabo, Demetrius and Menandros are said to have 
occupied India as far as Saurashtra (see § se8), and Menandips 
epecially is said to have made more conquests in India than 
iUexander, for he advanced as far as the Isamos, doubdess the 
Yamuna, and even as far as Pataliputra. In Justin, these great 
expeditions are attributed to Apollodotos and Menandros. It 
may be supposed that Demetrios, Apollodotos and Menandros 
were contemporaries (Rapson), and, that Apollodotos and 
Menandros began lieutenants of Demetrios (Tarn). 

Deuctrios anz> Menandros 

§ aay. We do not know at what date Demetrios entered 
India, but we know that about l 66, Eukiatldes, operating on 
his own, or sent by Aniiochos IV to take the place of Demetrios 
under the Seleucid authority, took fiactriana from him by 
force and established his own authority as far as Kapisha. Now 
the Yugapurana, from the Indian point of view and in the 
conventional fc^m M phophecy, gives an account of events 
which evidently corresponds to the conquest of part of India 
by the Greeks and the struggle between Demetrios and Eukra- 
tides. It says in fact that the Yavana invaded the Madhya* 
desha as far as Kusumapura (another name of Pataliputra), 
but could not maintain their hold on the country, war havir^ 
broken out among them. It was thus about 168 B.C. that the 
Greeks retired from the ex^eme limit of their conquests to the 
east, very soon after having reached it. Demetrios fell soon 
after, but Menandros did not quit India entirely : he retained 
a kingdom in the Punjab with its capita] at Sagala or Shakala. 
the name of which Demetrios had changed to Euihydemia. 
He is the only Greek ruler who has left an important memorial 
in Indian literature. The Pali Milindapanha, the “Questions 
of MUinda” (Pali version of Menandros) shows him putting a 
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pecsUt«nt series of questioQS to the fifuddbist master Nagasena, 
itfho answers them aU and leads him to admire Uie religion. 
The text names Sagaia as the capital. We have a numb^ of 
of his coins, on which his name appears in the form Menadra 
in the AramaeO'Indian saipi. They are found throughout 
the region from Gandhara to Mathura, which indicates approxi¬ 
mately the bounds of his kingdom, even if for a short time. 
But it muse not be forgotten that tha discovery even of a con* 
siderable number of the coins of a king at a given place is not 
conclusive proof that he ever reigned there. Treasure obuined 
in his kingdom may have been buried beyond his frontiers. 
More particularly, coins may be spread by trade outside the 
state which issued them. In any case the Indian coins found 
at Mathura do not permit us to suppose that the town and its 
neighbourhood remained under Greek control for long. The 
date of the death of Menandros is uncertain, but apparently 
can be placed between 150 and 145 B.G. 

§ 8r$. ApoUodotos for his part extended the Greek 
power to the Gulf of Cambay. All that we know is that 
Strabo, following Apollodoros of Artemita. says that Demetrios 
and Menandros conquered the Patalene (the delta of the 
Indus) and the kingdoms of Saraostos and Sigerdis. The latter 
is not identified, but it is to be supposed that Saraostos is 
Saurashtra, that is the coast of the G^f of Cambay. Then in 
Justin, ApoUodotos is named in place of Demetrios as a king 
together with Menandros, and since the name of Menandros 
is otherwise associated with the Punjab, it is probable that Ic 
was ApoUodotos, acting initially on behalf of Demetrios, who 
maich^ to the south. Tam considers it certain that he ruled 
the r^on of Barygaaa (Barukaccha, Broach) because the author 
of the Pfripius of the Eryihraeon Sea states that in hU time, 
that is cowards the end ot the 1st century AD., the coins of 
ApoUodotos and Menandros were current there. However, 
this act is an equally valid proof that Menandros conquered 
Saurashtra, and it is to him that Strabo attributes that feat. 
Moreover, the currency in the great ctHomercial centre of 
western India of coins two centuries old merely proves that 
they had been Issued in great numbers and that they were 
aati^ctory in weight and standard. Barygaza, which carried 
on a long-distance trade with the interior of India, must have 
received coins from every part of the country; among these 
the Creek coins were naturally noticed by the Greek merchant. 
The fact constitutes no proof of a prolonged tenure of power 
at Baiygara by Apcdlodotos. ApoUodotos appears to have 
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m&rch«d back towards Bactriana in order u> oppose lukraiides, 
and to have died shortly before 160 (Tam). However, the 
trade between the Barygaza region and the north-west remained 
very important. 

§ HQ. The conqueau of Demetrios, Menandros and 
Apoilodotos* which attained their maximum extent at the time 
when Demetrios bad to turn to face the opposition of Eukrati- 
des, about 16S, occurred during the reign of Pushyamitra. who 
must have overthrown the Maurya in 176 and died in 140. 
Meaandros reined at the same time as he, and died at the 
lame time or a little earlier, it was Pushyamitra, entitled 
“generar' by most of the sources who had to sustain the 
stru^le against the Yavana. It is reasonable to suppose that 
it was the overthrow of the Maurya and the internal divisions 
consequent upon it (see § a so), which tempted Dcmetrlos to 
undertake an enterprise b^ore which, in Chandragupta's time, 
Seleukos had recoiled. 

The retreat of the Yavana, caused by the rebeUion of 
Eukratides in Bactriana, no doubt allow^ Pushyamitra to 
regain part of the territory which he had briefly lost. We do 
not know whether his armia hastened the retreat, but it pro¬ 
bable that he obtained at least the semblance of a victory, and 
that it is this which explains why he performed the horse 
sacriflee, which was particularly appropriate for a victor. 

§ 230. The mention of a victory obtained by his grandson 
on the south bank of the Sindhu is usually regarded as refer- 
rii^ to the events to which Patanjali’s grammatical examples 
allude : "the Greek besieged Chaketa, the Greek besieged the 
Madhyamika”. Chaketa is identified with Ayodhya, capital of 
Koshala, or was near it, and must have been attaded by the 
Greeks on the march towards Fatal Iputra. But the Madhya- 
mika have been identified with the "people of Madhyamika”, 
a town of Rajasthan in the Gucor region. The statement that 
the Greeks advanced into Rajasthan is corroborated by Strabo, 
accordii^ to whom they advanced as far as Saurashtra. The 
Sindhu, on the south bank of which they suffered a check, is 
generally identified with the lialisindhu, a tributary of the 
Charmanvati, about 100 miles to the east of Madhyamlka. 
The siege of this town and the defeat on the banks of the 
Sin^u refer to die same campaign. Another Sindhu, a tri¬ 
butary of the Yamuna, has been proposed as (he site. Accord¬ 
ing to Masumdar, strongly opposed by Tarn, this Sindhu is 
rather the Sindhu proper, the Indus, ^e Kalisindhu, which 
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ruiu sualghc from south to north, has no south hankj and the 
tributary of the Yamuna runs generally in the north-south 
direction, though at one point it makes a bend which gives 
it for some (Stance a south-east bank. The grandson of 
Puahyamitra might have stopped a Greek army there, but in 
that case the battle would have taken place near VidUha, 
whereas in Kalidasa’s play Agnimitra learns of it as from a ' 

great disunce. Above all, the battle must have taken place 2 

during the great Greek invasion, whereas, according to Kali- \ 

dasa’s indications, the Greeks had atucked the Indians during ] 

the passage of the horse destined for the sacrifice, and Pushya- 1 

mitra's triumphal sacrifice must be supposed to have taken | 

place only after the Greeks had retreated. Everything is best j 

explained if Kalidasa’s text is taken to refer to the Indus, I 

which Che Greeks were reaossing at the moment when Pushya* 
xnitra was about to perform the tri umphal sacrifice. After ^e 
confluence of its great tributaiies the Indus«flows souCb*weft, 
and therefore has a south-east bank. On the other bank were 
Arachosia and Gedrosla, which certainly remained in Greek 
bands. It is probably there, on the bank exposed to Greek 
raids, Chat the engagemeut with Pusbyamitra’s grandson took 
place 

The End or the Zndo* Greek Kjncdome 

g S31. The greater number of the Greek princes, sue* 
cessors of Menandros, are known to us only by name. It is 
{»t>bable chat several of them reigtied simultaneously in various 
parts of the Qotch*west, since there are too many of them to 
have rdgned successlvdy in the rather short period of their 
dominion. 

In Bactriana it was not long before the house of Eukratides 
fell. About 160-159 the Parthians under Mithridaies I took 
some teiricory fi^ Eukraddes himself. His son Heliokles. 
who according to Justin murdered him, expanded his state at 
the expense of Straton, the successor of Menandros, but before 
130 lost Bactriana to invaders &om central AsU (see § *35). 
and died soon after. AntiaJkidas, after him, must have ruled 
Gandhaia and the western Punjab, and must have died about 
100 B.C. or later (Tam). The kingdom of the house of 
Euthydemus must have split up quickly into many parts ; from 
^ start of the conquest the generals or viceroys coined money 
each in his own province. Pantaleon, and A^thokles, son of 
Demetrios, must have reigned successively, but in the same 
poiod as ApoUodotos, h&iandros and others. Their coins 
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resemble each other and are more Indianised than those of 
other lado-Greek dynaitie^. These dynasties are Located hypo* 
thetkally according to the places where their coins are found 
most plentifully. Between 8o B.C. and the beginning of the 
Christian era, the last centres of Creek power disappeared in 
the struggles against the new invaders of India, the Saha. 
Hippostratos and Miktas were certainly the last Greek kings of 
the eastern Punjab, and Hermaios the last of Kapisha. 

The Iranian Invasions 

§ aga. Some peoples called "Scythian", Iranian nomads, 
occupied from early times the territories on the borders of the 
Achemenian empire. The Saka, who were numbered among 
these peoples, are found mentioned in the inscriptions of 
Darius 1 and later, together with the Bactrians, the St^ians 
and the Gandhariaos. They were turbulent people, since 
Darius had to suppress a revolt by them at the same time as 
be dealt with a revolt of the Parthians and of some other 
provinces. During the Hellenic domination they remained 
unsubdued and menacing (see § ra6). Pressure from the east 
drove them, in the Knd century B.C.. to attack the kingdoms of 
eastern Iran, which had been isolated by the establishment of 
the Parthian kingdom in the Ilird century B.C. 

The yue*CH£ and rra Saka 

§ igg- The Historical Memoirs of Sseu^ma Ts’ien and the 
Annals of the Earlier Hans give us information on this move* 
ment of the nomads from east to west. A little before 176 B.C 
the Hiongmu, the Hum of Inner Mongolia, defeated the Yue* 
che of western Kansu and, about 156, crushed them definitely, 
forcing the majority of them, the Ta Yue-che or "Great Yue* 
che", to emigrate towards the west, while a smaller group, the 
Siao Yue-che, the "Little Yue-che", settled to the south-east of 
the Koko*nor, where they remained for some centuries. The 
Ta Yue-che in their march to the west came to the region of 
Issik'kul and thence drove before them some peoples whom the 
Chinese called Sai (ancient pronunciation Sak),* chat is the 
$aka (Skt. Ghaka). In the same region the Ta Yue-che had to 
coDtei^ with the Wu*Suen, people with blue eyes and red 
beards, who obtained the support of the Hiong-nu. Finally 
about 160 the Ta Yue-che passed into Ferghana and Sogdiana, 
driving the Saka before them. The result was the invasion 
of Bactriana by a mixed body of nomads : Strabo (XI, 8, 4) 


Ssk, u lA cea. 
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says that iliey included the Asioi, Pasianoi, Tocharoi and Saka- 
rauloi. The summary of the great lost HUiory of Pompeius 
Txogus for iw pare, mentions that the Saraucae and the Asiani 
occupied Bactria and Sogdiana (XLI). Elsewhere it refers to 
the "Asiani, kings of the Thocari and the desuuciion of the 
Saraucae" (XLU). 

§ 434. It is not dif&cult to recognise the Asiani as the 
Asioi, the Tochari as the Tocharoi, and the Saraucae as the 
Sakarauloi. It is more difficult to establish a correspondence 
between the Chinese and the GreoLatin data. The Sakarau* 
loi seem (Herrmann) to correspond to the Sai-wang of the 
Chinese, literally the "Saka kings", whose name itself corres¬ 
ponds to a Sanskritised designation of the Saka, Chakanwrunda, 
"Saka Prinices" (Sten Konow). 

Thus we have the fact that Yuc-che came from Kansu, 
leaving some of their number there, and the fact that Ptole- 
maeus, two and a half centuries later, locates the •‘Thagouroi" 
in a region which must be Kansu. Moreoveri the Chinese, at 
least from the IVth and Vth centuries A D. (PelUot) gave the 
name Yue<hc to peoples whom the Sanskrit texts called 
Tukhaia. that is Tokharians. The Yuc^he have therefore often 
been identified with the Tokharoi, but there is a certain confu¬ 
sion in the use of the name Yue^die by the Chinese source* in 
different periods. Other identifications have been suggested, 
but rarely accepted : the Wu-suen with the Asioi. and also 
with the Scytho^armatians called Allans (Charpentier). What 
is certain is that the Scythian tribes mentioned by Strabo as 
having invaded Bactriana were not a coherent body but fought 
among themselves ca* were in part subjugated one by another. 
Moreover, as we shall sec, they must have arrived in Bactriana 
in succession. 

§ 2^5. So far as concerns the invasion of Bactriana, Sseu* 
ma Ts’ien says that the Yue-che subjugated the Ta-Hia to the 
south of the Oxus, in a region which is certainly Bactriana. 
The event was recent in xa8, where the Chinese ambassador 
Chang K’ien, from whom Sseu-ma Ts’ien obtained bis informa¬ 
tion, arrived among them : it can be dated probably about 
igo. According to Chang-K’icn the capital of the Yue-che was 
north of the Oxus, and that of the Ta-Hia, whom they had 
recently subdued, was to the south of it. The Ta-Hia lived in 
towns and had no great kings; they were therefore probably a 
local people, who bad been settled there for a more or less 
long period, and must have been subdued by the Greeks. But 
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CbaQg: K’ien dc»es not mention the Greeks, vi^ho had been driven 
out shortly before his arrival and had left the country without 
a central power. Marquart considers that the Ta*Hia are the 
Tokharians, and these are therefore not the Yue-che. These 
latter, who according to the Chinese evidence had defeated the 
Saka and subjugated the Ta-Kia, were the Asiani of Fompeius 
Trogus, kings of the Thocaii and deetroyers of the Saraucae. 

§ a 5$. Ta*Hia was a name of a mythical people of the 
west whom the Chinese may have thought they had found in 
Bactriana (Haloun), and it is probable that they used that 
name in the find century B.C. as their equivalent of the name 
of the Tokharians (Pelliot). The theory that the Tokhaxians 
are the Ta*Hia of Bactriana is plausible, but it presupposes 
that the Tokharians, who according to Strabo were nomads 
when they entered Bactriana after 160, had become sedentary 
towndwellers before 128, when Chang R’ien knew them as the 
Ta^Hia. The question, complicated by other details and 
theories, has not been settled. In any case, Chang K’ien did 
not find the Saka in Bactriana in 128. If they entered this 
country during the great migration of the Yue*che, whose pres¬ 
sure forced them to move, they had already been driven out 
again. In fact we know that in 128 exactly they were fighting 
to the west of Bactriana against the Parihians, and killed their 
king Phraates II (Justin, XLIt), The Paxthians however were 
not defeated, and some years later were able to attack the 
Tokharians in Bactriana. There, in lag. they lost their king 
Artaban I, whose son Miihridaies II, the Great (125*88), was 
able finally to dispel the Scythian danger. 

The Saka in Inoia 

§ 257. Pressed between the Panhiana and the Tokharians, 
the Saka for the most part emigrated southward, and in Dran- 
giana (Skt. Sakasthana, "residence of the Saka", modem 
Seistan), and in Aiachosia, mingled with peoples ^who were 
related to them. Also, according to the Anrutls of the Eoriitr 
Hans, while the Yue*che subdued the Ta-Hia, the 5 aka subdued 
Che Ri*pin. The question has been discussed whether the two 
movements were caused one by the other, or were simultaneous 
but independent. The second hypothesis is supported by the 
fact that the name Ei-pin in the ancienc Chinese sources desig¬ 
nates Kashmir (Pellioc). The statement of the Annals of the 
BaTlier Hans would then refer to a Saka migration dif^nt 
from that caused by the pressure of the Yue-cbe between 
Bactriana and Parihia. This second Saka wave, independent 
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of the 6Mt, may have started from ibe regioQ of Khotan, and 
reached Kashmir by crossing the Karakoram. However it may 
be, in r^ard to these Sakas proceeding froro Khotan, a balance 
of power was gradually attained between the Parthians and 
the Saka in Drangiana and Arachosia. The Parthians claimed 
the suzerainty, but at least once, in 77, they received their 
king from the Sakaraulae. This king, Sinatruces, was in fact 
a Parthian prince,'the sou of Artaban U, but he had been 
exiled among the Sakaraulae (Pscudo-Lucian). There were 
nonually Saka satraps ruling under the Panhiau kings. The 
Sanskrit texts associate the two names intimately, and call them 
Saka and Pahlava (at that time the Iranian form for Parthia). 

Finally, at the b^inning of the Ist century B.C,, two, and 
possibly three, ‘’Scythian" groups were at the gates of India, one 
to the south, the Saka of Drangiana and Arachosia; a group 
to the north west, the Tokhaiians of Bactriaca; and perhaps 
a group to the north, the Saka of Khotan, who had already 
established ihemselves in Kashmir. After the last named, the 
other two groups entered India successively. 

§ sjS. The Saka of the south entered the valley of the 
lower Indus by the Baluchistan passes. The Kalakdckaryaka- 
thanaka says that the Jain master Kalaka was living among the 
Saka when a group of their princes were disgraced by the king 
of kings; KaUka led them into India, where they overthrew 
Gardabhilla, the king of Uj jay ini and set themselves up in 
his place in Avanti (western Malava). Vikianuditya, king of 
the neighbouring state to Malava, soon drove them out again, 
and in commemoration of his victory inaugurated the era 
which is still in use in India and bears his name, or simply 
the name Vikrama, and begins in 58 B.C. In the is^ih year 
of this era, when a new Saka conquest took place, the Saka 
era (78 A.D.) was started. This account is plausible (see 
§§ e6o, $65). If it is true, it may be supposed that the Saka, 
repulsed from Avanti, at least remained in possession of the 
lower Indus, Moreover, they must have marched up the Indus 
valley to the Punjab. 

The Scvtho Paetrian Sovbreions 
§ 559. The coins and inscriptions indicate chat the 
Iranians soon set up in their new possessions a "king of kings" 
distinct from that of Drangiana and Arachosia. Two satraps 
gov e rned under his sureralncy. The lirst (or one of the first) 
king of kings in India was Moa or Moga, called Maues on 
svith Greek legends. An Inscription brom bU reign, on 
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copper, is dated 78 o£ an unspecified era. This date may 
correspond to 77, or 70 B.C, (see | *28). Tbe plate was 
found at Taxila, Judging from his coins, Moa appears to 
have occupied Candhara while (he Greeks still controlled bis 
state up (0 Kapisha in (he west and the eastern Punjab ia the 
east. 

The succession of the Sqtho-Parihian rulers is known, 
thanks above all to the work of Rapson. After Moa, Azes I 
and AziUzes seem to have succeeded in eliminating the Greek 
rulers. Ares I is often credited with the foundation of the 
era which begins in 58 B.C., but according to the Jains this 
is an Indian era founded to commemorate the defeat of a 
Saka force (sec § 238). There follow Arcs If, and then Condo- 
pbares, who before becoming "king of kings" in India muse 
have been viceroys of Arachosia, the former under the king of 
kings Vonones, the latter under Orthagnes. 

GONDOPMAftKS AM> H15 SUCCESSORS 

§ 240. Gondophares is the best known of the Scytho- 
Parthian kings, or as his dynasty is called, the Indo*Paithians. 
His name occurs In numerous variants. The original Persian 
form must be Vindafarna, "He who brings victory”. The 
Indian form in the inso'ipUons is Ouduvhara (vha»^). It is 
he lo whom, according to the legend. St. Thomas the Apostle 
came when he entered upon his mission in India. The story 
of the Acii of Thorrm is that King Gudnaphar sent to the west 
a merchant with orders to bring an architect, and it was in 
that capacity (hat St. Thomas came to India. The king’s 
commUsion to the merchant is quite plausible in itself, since 
the prestige of Hellenistic art was high in India—the history 
of art proves also in the Iranian world, even though 

the political power of the Greeks had been overthrown. More¬ 
over the Acts of SI. Thomas figure in an apocryphal decretal 
of Pope Gelasius among (he books which had been condemned 
in 494 A.D. as tainted with Manichelsm. This fact creates a pre¬ 
sumption in favour of a certain historical basis. Manichean 
circles knew India, where Man! had travelled, and on which 
they had made a certain impression. The legend must at 
least have been framed so as to seem probable to them. If the 
journey of St. Thomas to the court of Gondophares had been 
an anachronism, it would not have been possible to get the 
Manicheans to believe the story. The reign of Gondophares, 
then, occupies a large part of the first half of the 1st century of 
our era. St. Thomas is said to have* been assassinated at 
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Mylapow («ear Madras), lawr called San Thome, where there 
stand two crosses, of which one is believed to make the place 
of his death. The successor of Gondophsres seems to have 
been Pakores, whose power apparently centred in Arachosia 
or the Punjab. 

g S41. Under the Saka and Pahlava the effective power 
seems to have been disseminated among Che governors whom 
the kings appointed under iheii suzerainty, the satraps or 
*'stratcgoi’', heirs to the functions created formerly by the 
Acheinenians and the Greeks, but now bearing Saka titles like 
frjhuna, *'prince''. From the inscriptions and coins we know 
many of these princes or governors, of whom some had become 
Indianxsed, judging from names like Aspavarman, in which 
<upa, "horse", is li^ian, but varman, "breast•plate", is Indian, 
and in theory characteristic of Kshatriya clans. Some of the 
satraps' governments became veritable kingdoms. That is no 
doubt case with Mathura under the Mabakshatrapa Raju* 
vula (see §§ 98, 138) and his son Shodasa who governed in 
J4 AX>. (see § 10a). 

§ 24a. Shortly after Gondophares and Pakores, the Saka* 
Pahlava of the north and of Mathura were overthrown by other 
Iranians who had newly entered India, the Kushana. The 
offices of satrap and sirategos seem to have been maintained 
afen this change of sureraincy. Sut another group of the 
Saka*Pahlava, those of western India, the Ksbaharata and the 
Kshatrapa of Ujjayini, were to enjoy a different fate. Probably 
under the suzerainty of the Kushana, they continued to face 
the Indian states of the Dekkan right down to the Gupta 
period. Their history is pare of the history of those states 
(see §§ 266 et seq). 

Tne Kushana 

§ 245. As we have seen, Sseu-ma Ts'ien states that the 
Ta Yue*chB, about 130 B.G, subjugated the Ta-Hia, who are 
certainly the Tokharians, esiabli^ed in Bactriana (see § <85). 
The Annab of the Earlier Hons adds that there were among 
them five Hi>beou (yabgu, a title identical with the yabgu of 
the later Turkish texts), "princes", and this agrees well with 
the inierence that they had no great kings. But the AnnaU 
of the lAier Hans insists chat it was the Ta Yue-chc who 
divided the country of the Ta*Hia into five prindpalities after 
baying conquered it, and add that "more chan a hundred years" 
later K’iu*tsiu*ki, at first Hi-heon of Kweli*chwang, brought 
the other Hi*heou under his sway. The kingdom then took 
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the name ICwei*chawan;, but the Chinese continued to caU 
it the land of the Ta-Yue-che. The principal cheoriee have 
been put forward to interpret these facts. The first accepts 
the statements of the AnnaU of th^ Later Hans that the 
Ki'beou were Ta YueKihe princes. The ocher theory simgests 
that the indicaiioos to thU efiect, which are later than the 
statements of the Annals of the Earlier Hans, are secondary 
suppositions, and that the Hi*heou roust have been Ta-hiani. 
This latter view is the less probable, for If the Ki-heou of 
Kwei-chawang who cook the supreme power was a Ta-hia, he 
belonged originally to the conquered dement of the Bactrian 
population, and he must hm have thrown of the yoke of the 
Ta-Yue*che. None of our sources suggests that he had to do 
this. In the present state of our information, then, it seems 
more probable that the Hi-heou of Kwebchawang was a Ta 
Yue<he, although the Ta Yue-ohe were able to preserve an old 
division of the country made by the Ta-hia. It is also likely 
that after a century and more of domination by the Ta Vue> 
che in Bactriana. some intermixture had taken place between 
the Ta Yue<he and the Ta*hia. Probably, too, the cop groups 
were originally not dissimilar, and spoke the same eastern 
Iranian language, for It is this language alone, in a form 
closely similar to that found later in Xhotan, which is to be 
discerned through che Greek and Prakrit of their coins. 

§ 244. The name Kwei>chwang appears, in the Prakrit 
of the coins, as Kushana, which represents an eastern Iranian 
adjective Kushana, derived from the name Kusha and meaning 
•'of the Rusha, the Kushian". The Greek form found on the 
coins, Rosano, corresponds moreover to an Iranian form 
Rushanu. the genitive plural of Rusha. The designaefon 
Kushana or Rushdna has remanied in use for the whole dynasty 
of K’iu'tsiu'kio. This name of the drst of the great Kushana 
of Bactriana is in Prakrit Kujulakasa or Kuyulakaphsa, etc., 
and in Greek Koroulokadphues, etc. The name Kujulakasa 
is found again borne by Liaka Kusulaka, (see § sda), a Saka 
satrap of che Punjab, mentioned in an inscription of Moga 
dated 78 (see g 96). This fact reinforces the presumption of 
a relation of the Saka with the Yue<he, or in any case with che 
Kushana. 

§ *45. Kujulakadphises. as It has become che unfortunate 
custom to call him, must have established his supremacy in 
Bactriana after $0 B.C, if the conquest of that country by the 
Yue<he took place in 130 and if he took power more than a 
hundred years after that (see § 243). In fact he seems to have 
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L)«cn iHwn about lo A.D„ and to have begun co reign only 
about $0 A.D. (GIurshmaD). 

He did not delay, according to the Annals of the Later 
Hans, In attacking the Parthians and the KI*pin (?) and in 
taking Kabul. Apparently the attack on the Parthians was not 
a separate expedition from the capture of Kabul, which was 
then in the possession of the IndO'Parthians. The result was 
that he had crossed the Hinduskush in the direction of India, 
It has been supposed that he first appeared at Kabul as the 
ally of tbe Greek ruler Hermaios, whom he later overthrew, 
since some of his coins still carry the figure of Hermaios; but 
this argument is without value, since others of his coins bear 
a figure which strongly recalls that of Augustus. It is almost 
certain that Hermaios had already been overthrown by the 
Partho-Scythians (see § 231), and that in issuing his coins 
Kujulakaphsa merely imitated those already in circulation or 
some which happened Co appeal to him, Those with a figure 
resembling Augustus are of very great importance, since they 
prove the relations between the Roman empire and Bactrlana, 
relations which were pointed out already by Reinaud, (who 
however placed them wrongly in the time of Kanishka), 

§ S46. Moreover, the effigy resembles that on the latest of 
Augustus' coins, which could have reached Bactriana only 
about so A.D. at the earliest. This agrees with the Chinese 
evidence that the Kushana unification was achieved more than 
a hundred years after the conquest of Bactriana by the Yue-che 
in about 130 B.G ; and more particularly with the chronologv 
of Ghirsbman which places his accession at about 50 A.D. 
The Chinese statement should then be taken to mean that 
the un^cation took place much more than a hundred years 
after the conquest. 

The Chinese Annals inform us that when Kujulakaphsa 
died he was over eighty. Hb re^ then must have come to an 
end in 91 or 9s A.D., after he had conquered Kapbha about 
30 A.D. and Candhara before 63 A.D. and had suffered a check 
in central Asia in a war against the Chinese (Ghirshman, see 
§ 248). In India he seems to have extended hb conquests 
considerably (see § $65). 

VlMAKADPHISES 

§ <47. Kujulakaphsa was succeeded by his son Vimakad* 
p^ses. is Greek Ooemokidphises (and several variants). It is 
he who establbhed hb pown completely over northern India, 
r^acing chat of the Indo-Parthians in Gandhara and the 
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Punjab. Ii ii he who was Ksponsible for th€ greatest exten¬ 
sion of the Kush an power in India, since he inscribed on his 
coins the title SATvalogishii/ara, "Lord of the whole world". 

He does not seem to have fixed hU personal residence in 
India. He governed the country through a viceroy, perhaps 
the .Sotcr Megas of the coins, if this des^nation, “Great Savi¬ 
our”, was applied only to one superior official, and not to 
various satraps, as is usually supposed (see § 140). Like his 
father, he died at over 3o. An inscription at Khalatse in 
Ladakh would be of great importance for fixing the period of 
his reign, if it could be interpreted with certainty. It is a 
simple date : “Year tfiy (or 184) of the Maharaja Uvimakav* 
thisa." The date could be interpreted as of the Scythian era of 
about 150 B.C. (sec § 96) 1 it would then correspond to 34 or 
37 AD, But an inscribed silver plate, found at Taxila, 
mentioning an unnamed Rushan emperor, would be dated 136 
of Ares (Marshall, followed by Sten Ronow). The era of Aaes 
or the Vikrama era must then have been used by the Rushana, 
and if this is the era referred co in the Khalatse inscription, the 
date of this is equivaleut to ia6 or rap AD. This last figure 
is the only one which agrees witli the most probable chronology 
of the Rushan dynasty. 

According to Sten Ronow, the conquest of India by Viina* 
kadphUes is to be dated 78 A,D., and this is the point of origin 
of the Saka <era (see § 238). According to Ghixshman the 
event took place about 99 A.D. 

§ 248. Apart from the conquest of India, we know the 
important events of the reign of the Kushana in the Ist century 
A.D., but uncertainty as to dates often prevents us from know¬ 
ing whether an event took place under Vimakadphises, ox 
under his father or his successor. The relations with the Roman 
empire probably occurred under Vimakadphises: diplomatic 
relations with China existed in all three rcig^; but it must 
have been KujuIaVaphsa who waged a war wvh the Chinese. 
It was in any case in 90 A,D. that the Yue-che sent an army 
to support the cases of the Tarim basin, then in revolt against 
the Chinese, who had recently placed them under their suze¬ 
rainty. Moreover, the Chinese general. Pan Tch'ao who was 
then the ruler of central Asia, had just sent back a Yue-che 
ambassador who had come co demand the hand of a Chinese 
princess for his master. The expedition, drawn into the desert, 
and cue off from supplies by Pan Tch'ao, perished without a 
^ht. TbU shows at least that the Kushana were not directing 
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all their efforts towards India. Situated in Bactriana, at ilie 
point of contact of the three worlds, Parthian, Chinese and 
Indian, they could not enaoach upon Parthia, which was too 
powerful, they acted against China in central Asia, but they 
succeeded only against India. 

Kanishka 

§ S49. The successor, though perhaps not the immediate 
successor, of Viroakadphises was the greatest of the Kushans, 
Kanishka. We do not know if there was any relation between 
him and Vimakadphises. 

His reign must have begun, as has been argued, in 78 or 
even earlier if the era called the Saka era of 78 A.D. was 
founded by him; or only about laS'iag if it ts an era of that 
date which is due to him. But Ghirshman has argued that 
before and after the series of Kush an kings from Kanishka to 
Vaaudeva, the inscriptions appear to refer to an era of Axes* 
Vikrama, leaving an interval of 9$ yean in which are to be 
placed the inscriptions of Kanishka to Vasudeva, of which the 
dates are less than a hundred. He estimates that this interval 
corresponds exactly to the period of the dynasty of Kanishka, 
ending with the defeat inflicted on Vasudeva by Shahpuhr. 
He assumes that the date of this defeat was 242. The date of 
the accession of Kanishka and of the commencement of his era 
would then be 144 AD. However, the explaoacion of the 
anomalous 98 years in the series of dates of the insaiptions 
does not necessarily correspond exactly to the period of the 
dynasty from Kani^ika to Vasudeva. We can only say that we 
have no inscriptions bearing dates lower in the series, without 
being able to assert that none has ever existed. Above all, it 
is not certain that Shahpuhr defeated Vasudeva exactly in $41. 
fiat we can say that approximately a century elapsed between 
the accession Kanishka and the defeat suffered by Vasudeva 
between <41 and 151. That being so, the date 144 is reason¬ 
ably probable. The year 144 A.D. is the first year of the third 
century of the era (rf Azes'Vikrama (soi). If Kanishka took 
that year as the 6rst of his own era, everything happened 
simply as if he and his successors dated their inscriptions by 
the Aies-Vikrama era without writing in the hundreds figure.. 

The Buddhist Sanskrit literature has, with good reason, 
asaibed to Kanishka a glorious record of achievement. It 
shows him as reigning piimarily in Gandhara, where he had a 
whiter capital at Purushapura (Peshawar), while he lived at 
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Kapisha (Begram) in the summer. It shows him as master of 
Kashmir; a tradition ^vhich is confirmed by the Rajatarangini. 
It attributes to him the conquest of eastern India. Actually, 
insaiptions dating: from his reign are found not only in the 
north-west but in central India at Mathura and as far as 5 ar* 
nath near Banaras, It seems that he conquered, at least 
through hts va&saU, a pare of the Dekkan (see § <65). 

§ 250. We possess an inscribed statue of him, though 
unfortunately it lacks the head and arms. He is represented 
also on the reliquary of Peshawar (see § 98), and on his coins. 
At first sight his appearance is quite foreign to India. He has 
a full beard, and his dress Is S^thian (sec § 140). His titles 
are only partly Indian : he calls hims^ Maharaja, but also 
in the Parthian manner "King of Kings”, in Indian Rajatiraja, 
and also Devoputra. This last is a translation of the Chinese 
title “Son of Heaven", rendered in Pehlevi at this period by 
the term Baghpur, and coinciding with the title "Son of God” 
then being popularised by Christianiiy (S. Levi). These tides 
symbolise Kanishka’s position : far from being a strictly Indian 
emperor, he was the master of the great aossroads of the active 
civQisations of his time. 

§251. It was the civilisation of India which gained most 
from this exceptional position. Buddhist tradition shows 
Kanishka as a devout Buddhist, a devotee of holy relics, and a 
builder of stupas, in particular at Peshawar. He is in fact the 
first king to have had the im^e of the Buddha shown on his 
coins, tlwugh Iranian deities appear on them far more fre* 
quendy. It would probably be wrong to look to his coinage 
for an indication of his personal religion. The successor of 
the Scythian who issued coins bearing the images of HermaiOs 
and Augustus probably left the choice of designs to the various 
peoples over whom he reigned. What is certain is that the 
union, under his assuredly benevolent authority, of Iranian 
lands open to ceuiral Asia and a part of India where Buddhism 
flourished gave that religion an immense field for expansion 
and placed it on the road to China. It is not by chance that 
the Sarvastivadin sect, powerful in the north*west and favoured 
by Rani&hka (see §98), was found by the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuan-tsang in the VUth century well established in the oases of 
the Tarim basin, where some remnants of its texts have been 
discovered. 

Kanishka is supposed in particular to have established the 
influence of India and of Buddhism at Khotan, an eastern 
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Iranian iand. TUU is easily explained, since ihe ]nng:uag:e of 
(fic ICushans, so far as wc can discover, Is parUciilariy close lo 
that of Khotan (see § ^43). 

§ ags. Through iu partial conquest by the Kushana, 
Indian culture found an opportunity and a road of expansion. 

Ic also drew from its contacts with the foreigners dements 
which enriched it. It is true that this contact began well 
before Kanishlta. but at no time was it greater than under him. 
It is the Indo'Greeks and the Indo'Parlhians who were the 
true bearers of the influences of the west, particularly the 
Hellenistic culture, to India. The art of Gandhara developed 
in the 1 st century B.C. and flowered in the 1 st century A.D. 
(Foucher); its decadence began under the Kushana, but its 
vitality was not cxhaxisted till the Knd or Illrd century A.D. 
In science, Indian borrowings from Hellenism began under the 
Indo'Gteeh domination but continued under the Kushana, 
and it is under their empire, thanks to the great unification 
which Kanisbka particularly achieved, that the Gnosis (know¬ 
ledge) of Alexandria and the ideas of Iran began to make their 
way into Indian thought. 

Under Kanishka Sanskrit culture was active and brilliant. 
The Prakrit of sortie of the inscriptions of his time, in parti¬ 
cular chat of Sue Vihara, is highly Sanskriiised, According to 
tradition he attracted to his court the great Buddhist poet 
Ashvaghosha and the physician Charaka. A council was held 
in his reign which decided the larger part of the Sanskrit texts 
of the Sarvastivadlns. 

Kanishka must have died, assassinated by his officers, 
during a military expedition In the north. 

The Successors of Rai^isrra 

§453. The immediate successors of Kanishka appear to 
have b^n Vasishka his son, and then Kanishka 11 , son "of 
Vajheshka", that is doubtless of Vasishka. From the dates of 
the insaiptions by which we know them, these two kings must 
have reigned for a total period of about 20 years after Kanishka. 
Huvishka, who comes next, is better known. He is mentioned 
by the Rfijatatangini as king of Kashmir under the name 
Hushka. A certain Jushka mentioned by the same source Is 
not identiited with certainty. It is possible that he is to be 
identified with Vasusbka, the successor of Huvishka. The 
Rajataran^i calls these kings not Kudiana but Turushka, 
?Ttsic»”, thus confusing two barbarian races from High Asia. 
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A 8cri« of princes of whom little U known bring the decadent 
dynasty to an end, after the reign of Vasudeva, the unforcunace 
rival of the Sassanians, and the last of the “great Kushana", 
the Immediate successors of Kanishka. Vasudeva is recogni¬ 
sable in the Fo'tiao who, according to the 5 an*Auo che, sent 
an ambassador to China in ijo, and in the Vehsadjan of 
whom the Armenian historian Sebeos says that Khosroes I of 
Armenia obtained his alliance in aay to 9 s 8 against the 
founder of the Sassanian dynasty, Ardashir (224-241). He was 
still on the throne, according to one of his inscriptions, in the 
year 9S of the era of Kanishka, and it is apparently he under 
whom took place an event of great importance, the defeat of 
the Kushana by Shahpuhr I. The inscription of this price 
found at Naksh-i-Kustam (see § ga) claims the conquest from 
the Kushana of a great part of central Asia, of Peshawar and 
of Hind, that is the Indus valley, especially Sind. ThU con¬ 
quest look place between 241 and 251 A.D. (Chlrshman). 1 < 
is possible that it marked the end of Vasudeva, but it is also 
possible that he continued to reign for some time over hu 
reduced possessions. In any case Kushan dynasties are still 
found in north-west India for two centuries after this event. 
We do not at present know for bow long that part of India 
which fell to the Sassanians remained within the Iranian 
empire, but it u certain that the cultural exchanges between 
Iran and India in this period were more important than ever. 

§ 254. According to the Chinese Annals (Pei-che), in che 
first half of the Vth century some Ta Yue-che of central Asia, 
driven out by (he Mongol horde of the Jeu*Jan or Juan-Juan 
or by (he Hiong-nu, emigrated to Bactrlana and then invaded 
northern India. 

The same movement of populations which had taken 
place in the Ilnd century B.C. after the arrival in Bactrlana 
if the first Yue-che now repeated itself. This time the Ta Yue- 
che had as kir^ a certain Kl-to-lo, whose name corresponds 
to Xidara, who is known from some Coins. They are also 
known in (he history of Byzantium under the name KIdaritai. 
According to the Pei'Che, Ki-to-lo Installed his son at Fu-liu- 
cha, that U at Peshawar, and from that time the kingdom of 
this son was called chat of the "Little Yue-che", 5 »ao Yue-che. 

The last kings of che Kushan dynasty disappeared about 
450 A.D. on the arrival of these Kidarites, who were themselves 
destined shortly after to be driven out by the Hephibalice 
Huns (see § 290). 
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(g) The Kingdoms of the West and the Deccan 
The ANDinuBUKTiYA 

§ 355. The Puranas say chat the Kanva were shortly sue* 
ceed^ by a dynasty of Andhra or Andhrabhriiya, whose 
founder overthrown the last of the Kanva, Siisharman, 
These two dynasties, the Kanva and the Andhrabhiitya, must 
then have reigned in succession over the same country. Some 
of the names of the sovereigns who are placed among the 
Andhrabhriiya in the Pauranic lists are also found in inscrip¬ 
tions and on coins. The examination of these authentic 
sources shows that there is at great deal of truth in the Puranas, 
but that the series of events must be pictured otherwise than 
they represent it. Up to a certain point, too, they themselves 
provide the means whereby they are to be corrected. 

Ths Kjncdom of ths Andhrabhrtiya 

§ 256. The centre of political power, which was at 
Magadha before and during (be Maurya period, moved to the 
wcsi-south'West under the Shunga (see •§ 219), and it is exactly 
this region to the west which provides us with the greatest 
number of monuments from the following period. This may 
be due Co the chance of discovery and preservation, but it 
suggests that political events were more numerous and more 
important there than in the east and norch-east. This assump¬ 
tion is reinforced by the fact that the north-west and west 
were the scene of foreign invasions which called forth political 
movements and reactions and opened channels of commerdal 
and cultural exchange. In any case it is in the west that the 
activides of the Indian kingdoms after the Shunga period are 
best documented. But the name of the Andhra as holders of 
the principal power takes us in another direction, to the 
south-east. The Andhra country proper is the basin of the 
Godavari, but more especially the Telugu country, the region 
between the lower courses of the Godavari and the Krishna. 

We infer therefore that the Andhra kingdom must have 
extended considerably towards the west, from the Telugu to 
the Maracha counuy and the Konkan, after the esublishment 
of the dynasty known from the Puranas. In fact the earliest 
sovereigns of this dynasty are already mentioned (Buhler) in 
the mstriptions of Nan^hat, a pass in the Western Gbats 
which gives access to the region of the present Bombay (see 
§ >OJ)- 
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Owe IN OF THE AnDHRABHRITYA 
§ 257. But the earliest inscripirous of the princes of the 
dynasty, in particular an inscription at Nasik which gives a 
detailed list of the possessions of Siri Fulumayi Vasichiputa, 
makes no allusion to the Andhra country properly so called. 
An insaipiion dated in the region of the same prince, and 
another in that of a Siri Sivamaka Sada at AiuaravacL are 
certainly within the borders of iliat country and of the 
Dtavida. \But donative inscriptions, as the former of these is, 

! d no doubt the latter also, can be engraved in a place of 
Igrimage by foreign donors using the era and datbig of their 
m country. It has therefore been questioned whether the 
nasty was Andhra in oii^n. It has been suggested that its 
ace of origin was Shatavahanihara., in die Bellary district of 
e Kannara country (Sukhthankar), or at Paithana on the 
iper Godavari, in the country of the Pecenika of Asoka 
ubrahmanian). 

It toay be observed, moreover, that the princes in question 
may have been of other than Telugu origin. They are 
designated in their inscriptions and on their coins by the 
famby names of Saiakanl or Sauvahana ($kt. Shaukarnin, 
Shatavahan), or by the little of Vilivayakura. The two former 
names may conceU Munda words meaning “son of the horse"', 
and correspond to the Satlyapuia of Asol^. The third occurs 
igain in Beleokouros, a name given by Ptolemy as that of the 
clng of the royal town of Hippokoura (modem Kolhapur ?). 
Kippo* must be the Greek translation of “horse”, while 
koura means "town” (Przyluski). Heoce it can be understood 
why the Puranas used the designation Andhrabhritya side by 
side with the less exact Andhra. Andhrabhritya means “ser¬ 
vants of the Andhra”. Thus the name refers to the western 
vassals of the Andhra of the south-east, and not to the Andhra 
in the strict sense. These vassals were eventually to outshine 
their suzerains. The term Andhrabhritya may also be com- 
pared to the compound kumarabhritya, “one who looks after 
children"' (not, as the form bhrityo should mean, “one who 
has to be cared for by children”). The princes in question 
would then be “those who support the Andhra”. In fact it 
was the trade with the west, the great importance of which, 
especially in the 1 st century A.D., is fully proved, which at 
this period built up the wealth of the Dekkan, Moreover the 
trade with the west penetrated as far as the Andhra country 
proper and even beyond. The influence of the Greco-Buddhisc 
art of Gandhara on that of Amaravat^ in the lower valley 
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of the Krishna is proof of il» ihough there was aUo at the 
aarae eiioe an active seaborne trade with the west round the 
south of India. 

Divisions of the Kingdom 

§ a 56. When we refer to Ptolemy, we And that the king;* 
doiu of the Andhra bhritya was divided in his time (about 
150 A.D.). Ptolemy dearly distinguishes Baithana (Paichana, 
Pratishthana), lUc royal town of Siripioleioaios (Siri Poluniayi), 
Hippokoura, the royal (Own of Beleokouros fVilivayakura). and 
the interior towns of Andron Peiraton, ‘'Andbra pirates*’ 
(S. Levi). Thus wc can distinguish the kingdom of the Sau* 
kani (Siri Pulumayi) from that of VUivayakura and from that 
of the Andhra proper. The inscriptions do not coniradlcc this 
conclusion. They mention, it is true, a Vasithiputa, “son of 
Vasithl", and a (^tamiputa. '*son of Goiami”, whom some call * 
Vilivayakura and others Satakani, which might lead us to think 
that these tides belonged to (he same persons. But the persons 
in question may have been brothers reigning over separate and 
distinct provinces and distinguished by tides inseparable from 
power over these provinces. It is also possible that some of the 
Andhrabhiitya extended their rule over distinct kingdom which 
were always considered separate although united under one 
ruler. Further, names such as Vasithiputa and Gotamiputa 
do not imply chat those who bear them are all sons of the 
Vasithi or of the same Gotami. Many women bore those 
names. It may be supposed that the custom among the $aca> 
kani of calling themselves " sons of such a woman ” was derived 
from the practice of the matriarchal clans, 

The Pmncifac. KiNca 

g 259. The insaiptions give us the real Prakrit names of 
some of the kings whom the Furanas name in Sanskrit with 
many variations and corruptions. They are Simuka Satavahana, 
founder of the dynasty, his brother Kanha (Krishna), his son 
Satakani. Later are Siri Satakani Gotamiputa and his son 
Siri Pulumayi (or Pulureavi) Vasithiputa, then Siva Siri Sau* 
kani Vasithiputa and Siri Chandasaia Vasithiputa, who may be 
brothers of Siri Pulumayt since all three are called "sons of 
Vasithi". A Chaiarapana Satakani is Vasithiputa, while a 
Siriyana Satakani is called Gotamiputa, These last two seem 
to be more recent. 

The most important of these sovereigns are the first 
Qoiamiputa and Siri Pulumayi. But they are the aoch and 
asst in the longeec Quranic list. Between the Satakani son 
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of Kanha and chase Cwo is che long interval which would be 
occupied by 17 reig^is. But Siri Pulujnayi, who is mentioned 
by Ptolemy, is to be placed in the first half of the Ilnd century 
A.D, (see § 55), while the beginning of the dynasty cannot go 
back beyond the 1 st century A.D, The interval is loo short 
to accommodate so many kings, to whom are ascribed fairly 
long reigns. The Puraaas have no doubt tnistakenly combined 
ajid placed consecutively lists of kings who were actually con¬ 
temporary. The greatest of the Saukani seems to have been 
a Gotamipuia, if we can rely upon a panegyric of bun inserted 
in an inscription of his reocher at Nasik, which enumerates 
his possessions and asserts that he has destroyed the foreigners. 
Sake, Greeks and Parthians, and also the race of the Khakbaraca 
(sec I 7i). On the other hand, to jud^ from the Prakit 
literature, the greatest of the Andhrabhritya would be Hala 
Satavahana, who is known neither by inscriptions nor by coins, 
and whom the Puranas place before Gotamiputa. Tradition 
describes him as a literary king, the glory of Prakrit poetry, 
and author of a famous anthology, the SaUasai. 

Relations with Neichbourinc Kingdoms 

§ e6o- The reigns of the Andhrabhritya were as a whole 
prosperious, but not free from war. The panegyric of king 
Kharavela of Kalinga (see § 100) tells us that that prince 
successfully attacked a Satakani, who must be one of the early 
mernbera of the dynasty. But the principal wars must have 
been waged against the foreign powers of the west, the Scytho* 
Parthian Kshauapas. If the tradition that the era of 58 B.C. 
was inaugurated to commorate the victory of a Vikramadicya 
over the $aka established in Ujjayini is true, the Vlkramadiiya 
in question is an Andhrabhritya. The invasion of the Saka 
ibiou^ the Baluchistan passes took place in the first half of 
the Ist century B.C., at a period which the Fauranic data 
allows us to take as that of the fall of the Shunga and Kanva 
and the rise of the Andhrabhritya. All the known facts fit 
the supposition that the Shunga, the centre of whose power was 
in Malava, disappeared between the Saka pressing upon them 
from the one side and the Andhrabhritya on tbe other, and 
that the Saka. momentarily masters of Ujjayini, were driven 
out again in 5$ B.G< by one of tbe first of (he Satakarni, sur- 
named Vikramaditya, wheUter he had already assumed this 
name or tfadition attributed it to him later. Some impoiiant 
wars against the Saka of which there is better evidence were 
to take place subsequently (see § a66). 
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The End of the Dvnasty 

§ s6i. In the time o£ Goumiputra Che kingdom included 
the territory £rora the Godavari to Saucashua, Aparanca (the 
northern Konkan), and Vidarbha« from Malava in the north 
10 pate of the Kannaxa country in the south, with Vejayanti 
as its principal town. But shortly afterwards the dynaaty or 
dynasties of the Andhrabhrltya had had to yield Malava to the 
RiKacrapas (see § a 06 ). At the end of the Ilnd century or the 
beginning of the Ulrd century A 0 . the dismcmberrcient of the 
Andhrabhritya possessions proceeded rapidly. For some time the 
south-west of the empire formed round Vejayanti (Ptolemy's 
Banabasi, modem Banavasl) as capital a kingdom which reroain* 
ed in the hands of a branch of the Satakarni, the "Chutu family", 
the CbuLukula, which itself was replaced, probably about <50, by 
the KSdamba (or Kadamba). According to the Furanas the 
Abhira succeeded the Andhrabhritya. The Feripius of the 
Erythraean Sea and Ptolemy place the Abhira in the present 
Kajasthan, and another group of them ruled in the Konkan 
after the Satakani. The centre of the Satakani, the region of 
Paichana, which lies between Rajasthan and the Konkan, must 
have been occupied meanwhile, and the indications of the 
Furanas are to that eSect. In the Andhra country proper, a 
local Satakani dynasty seems to have come to an end with a 
Vasithiputa Sami Siri Chadasata and a last Pulumayi early in 
the 21 ^ century. Its rule was continued by a dynasty of 
Ikhahu or Ikkahu, who claimed descent the famous Iksh* 
vaku (see | 174). It is under this dynasty, though the family 
was officially BnUimanic, that a Buddhist princess caused to be 
built or rebuilt the importance stapa of Nagarjunikonda, a 
short way up the river from Amaravati. At the end of the 
rVth century, under Samudragupta, we shall find in the Andhra 
country a kingdom of Vengi hdd by a Shalankayaoa dynasty, 
and the kingdom of the Pallava, established since the lUrd 
century, continue the civilisation of the Andhra. 

The Kskakarata 

§ 26s. The Jain tradition asserts that the Saka made an 
important advance in the west in 78 A,D. In fact in that 
r^on at that time we find a line of $aka Xshatrapas, the 
Rshahaiata. The satrap Liaka Kusulaka of the Punjab (see 
§ S44) was called Kshacrapa of the Kshahara. If it is the 
K s h aha r ata who are designated by this name, the Ksbaharata 
of the west muse have come from the north-west. It is possi 
ble that they were compelled to move by the Kushan invasion 
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&om BacCriiina, and that they were among the vassaU of the 
Kushana (see § 865). 

Nahapawa 

§ 86^. The title of KshaharaU belongs to the satrap 
Bbumaka, («ee § 267), but is a&sociaccd especially with Naha* 
pana, in Iranian, "protector of the people". This prince is 
known to ua from a number of coins and inscriptions. His 
period is determined by the mention of him made at U;e end 
of the 1 st century in the Pcnplus of tke Erythraean Sea under 
(be name of Mambanos (Boyer). He seems to have reigned 
for a long time. The duies of the inscriptions due to his son* 
in-law and to his minister refer to the Saka era of 78 A,D,, 
which may be the year of his accession (Boyer). As the last of 
these inscriptions is of the 4Cth complete year of his reign, he 
must have reigned at least up to 1*5 A.D, His territory is 
clearly indicated by the Periplus : it was Ariake, of which the 
coastal region ^vas ^yrascrene, Sauraslitra and the liinteriand, 
and Abcria or the land of the Abhira. The great port of 
Barygara (Bharukachchha, modern Broach) at the estuary of 
die Narmada, belonged to him. His capital was Minnagara, 
doubtless somewhere between Bbarukachehha and Ujjayini, 
The donative inscriptions of his son*in*law at Nasik and of his 
minister at Junnar. dated from 42 to 46, prove that, at least 
towards the end of his reign, his power extended to the upper 
Godavari and even to the Xookan in the latitude of Boinl»y. 
He must thou have possessed the port of Kalyana, at the end 
of the bay of Bombay. As master of Bharukacbchha and 
Kalyana, he controlled a large part of the sea trade of India, 
and his wealth i» celebrated in the Jain tradition. 

The End or tme Kshabakata 

§ 864. The Jain traditions also state that Bharukachdilu 
was taken from him by Salavahana, that is the Satavahana or 
Satakani. It was Gotamiputra SatakaiiJ who defeated him, 
for an inscription of Gocami, the mother of this prince, praises 
him as the founder the glory of the family of the Satavtdiana. 
destroyer of the Saka, the Yavana and the Pablava, and the 
exterminator (niravasesakara) of the line of RJiakharata, in 
whom evidently we may recc^nlse the Kshaharata. GoCami* 
puu himself, in an inaaiption at Nasik of the 18ih (com¬ 
pleted) year, ihac is in the 19th year of his reign, orders from 
his victorious camp at Vejayanii a change of the disposition of 
a territc^y of which Usabbadata had previously disposed. This 
Usabhadata is most probably Ushavadau, the son*m*]aw of 
Nahapaaa. The event took place at latent in the 46tb (com- 
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plctcd) year of Nahapana (123 A.D.)* the last known date of 
the inscriptloiu of his reign. In face when Ptolemy described 
India about 150, from recent information, it was no longer 
Cotamiputa who reigned, but bis son Sixi Pulumayi, 

§ *65. An earlier source than the Periplus of the Ery- 
thraean Sea complicates the historical proUem of the wars 
between the Satakani and the Kshaharata. The Feriplm tells 
US chat Kalliena (Kalyana) was an open port in the time of 
Saraganes the Old. but that it had been dosed since Sandanes 
seized it. Sandanes must represent the Sanskrit Cbandana, 
which is a title of the Vue<he, that is the Kushana. Now 
several Chinese sources say that the Yue che controlled south 
India for a short time. It is probable, then, that Sandanes was 
a Kushan who advanced southward at least as far as the coun* 
try of the Saiagancs, that is one of the Satakani. and this in 
tlie latter part of the 1 st century ($. Levi). Thus he was prob¬ 
ably Kujulakaphsa (see % S46). But it must be noticed that he 
would then have been a contemporary of Nabapana, and must 
have operated in the region which, we have seen, Nahapana 
controlled. The hypothesis therefore suggests itself that the 
Saka Nahapana, who was a kshatrapa and in consequence is 
always regarded as the vassal of some unknown king of kings, 
was in fact the vassal of Kujulakapfua. This would resolve 
the question of the origin of the Saka era : as the Jain tradi¬ 
tion says (see § 938), it was the occasion of a Saka invasion of 
western India, and it was at the same Lime the era of the Saka 
and of Nahapana. In any case, since the centre of the Kushan 
empire was in the extreme north-west of India, it would be 
natural for Nahapana to give the appearance of an independ¬ 
ent monarch ; but if he was in het a vassal of the Kushan, his 
subordinate status would explain why he did not take the royal 
title and was concent with that of satrap. 

The Kshatrapas op Ujjaytni 

§ 266. Though GoUmiputa Satakani was able finally to 
overthrow the Kshaharata, he did not succeed in exterminat¬ 
ing the Saka. The documents no sooner cease to talk of Naha* 
pana than they begin to refer to a powerful line of Saka 
Rsbatraps at Ujjayini, and these kshatraps, often called 
"Hrestern” were formi^ble rivals of the Satakani. They 
called themselves "kings” at the same time as "satraps”, but the 
£zct that they maintained the title of satrap leads us to suppose 
Chat they remained more or less in the poaltiMt of vassals of 
th« Maharaja Rajati|aja, the Kushan "emperors". 
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§ s$7. The first of the kshatrapas of Ujjayuil whom we 
know » Chashtana. His period is fixed both by Ptolemy, who 
calls him Tiastaaes and mentions that bis royal town is Ozene, 
and by an inscription of 5a (130 A.D.) in which he himself and 
his grandson are conjointly designated as sovereigns (see § 105). 

His father was «^led Ysatnotika. a name of which the first 
part contains an Iranian word meaning "earth". It is probable 
that the name of a satrap Bhumaka, "the Kshaharata", of 
whom we possess several coins, is a Sanskrit translation of 
Ysamocika, since Bhumaka is derived from bhumi, "earth” ($. 
Levi). If this is so, the family of Chashtana sprang from the 
Kshaharata, and may represent a branch of it which survived 
that of Nahapana. This branch may moreover be older chan 
that of Nahapana, since according to Rapson, Bhumaka’s 
coins are earlier than those of Nahapana. Jouveau-Dubreuil 
thinks that it was Chashtana who founded the Saka era, which 
however would throw the chronology into confusion. Cbash* 
tana had a son Jayadarnan. and a grandson Rudradaman. 

RUOftADAMAN 

268. Rudradaman is the best known and undoubtedly 
the most important of the "great satrap kings". We have a 
long Sanskrit panegyric of him (see § 105) of 150 A.D., which 
gives the extent of his domain. In addition to Malava he pos* 
sessed many kingdoms or provinces, in particular Sind. 
Surashtra, Kachchha and Aparanta (the northern Konkan). He 
twice defeated "Satakarnt”, whom he spared both times 
because of hU relationship with him. It is generally supposed 
that the Satakani referred to is Pulumayi Vasisihiputa, since 
an inscription at Kanheri mentions the wife of Vasithiputa 
Satakani as the daughter of a great satrap, whose mutilated 
name begins in Ru. We recognise Rudradaman as the satrap 
and Pulumayi as the Satakani, son of Vasisthi, Pn^emy has 
Chashtana and Pulumayi reigning simultaneously; thus the 
latter must have married the great-granddaughter of his cod* 
temporary. This is possible. Chashtana must have lived and 
reigned a long time, since at one place he is designated as king 
conjointly with his grandson in 130. 

$uccES50its OF Ruokadaman 

§ 269. The line of the successors of Rudradaman is well 
known from their coins, which give the name of each king with 
that of his father and often a date. ^But the facts of their 
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reigns remain unknown. Some bore the title XshaLrapa> some 
M^aksbatraps, and some both in succession. These titles 
correspond to different extensions of their power (Rapson). 

Wars or partitions of tbeir domains often resulted in several 
brothers reigning in turn or together. Thus Daniaysada (or 
Damajada or Damajadashii) and Rudrasiruha, both sons ol 
Rudradaman, gave birth, the second to three ruling brunches, 
those of Sanghadaman, Rudrasena and Damasena, and the 
foriDcr CO those of Jivadaman and Satyudarnan. The Iasi 
toahakshatrapa was undoubtedly Rudrasimha 111 , sou of Satya* 
simha. With him the dynasty was overthrown by the Guptas, 
about 400, since one of his coins bears the date 510 (perhap» 

With a unit figure), that is |8S A.D. ] 

Thk Invasions and Cultukai, Exchancis 

§ ayo. The donnnaiiou of the Persians, the Greeks, the 
5 aka, the Pahlava and the Kushana in north*western and west¬ 
ern India was the cause of enrichment and expansion of this 
country. She was ewicbed by the borrowings from the 'vest, 
especially in artistic and scientific matters. She expandotl by 
exercising upon her conquerors a profound inRucnce which i 

they propagated in tbeir countries of origin. In religion and \ 

philosophy the contact was fruitful for the west, and ihrougli J 

the conversion of the ludo-Scyihians Buddhism expanded in j 

central Asia and the Far East. A 

The Invasions and SANSxarr CuLTtrpft 

§171. In the interior of the councry the invaders were 
ra|Hdly Indianised, but their incorporation into Indian society 
was not without consequences for that society. A tendency i 

cowards the popularisation of Sanskrit, for example, seems to ^ 

have been due in part to these Indianised foreigners. Sanskrit <1 

had earlier been reserved for religious and especially Biahmanic ; 

uses. Under the Shunga it was used only in exceptional cases 
for an insalption emanating from a Brahmanical prince (see 
§ 101). All ancient epigraphy bears witness that the Prakrits 
were the official languages. However, the north*weit was one 
of the regions where Sanskrit was most cultivated (Paoini came 
froifi the north Punjab), and this Led to Its adoption as the 
bngu^c of literature and science. It was also the region of 
the invasions, and in consequence of heterodox ideas, and was 
therefore the region where there would be the last scruple 
aboQi ^ofaaing the language. A number of the inscriptions 
of die Saka and the Kushana, especially at Mathura, a great 
centre of Sanskrit culfqre, are in Prakrit full of Sanskrit forms 
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(see § 102). The Buddhist writings of the north-western schools 
are in Sanskrit, while those of other schools are in Middle 
Indian. Kanishka is believed to have patronised Ashvaghosha 
and Charaka. The satraps of Ujjayini seem to have made a 
special contribution to the liberation of Sanskrit from strictly 
Brahmnical uses (S. Levi). In this they differed from the Sata* 
kani, who employed Prakrit in their insaiptions and secular 
literature. But the contrast should not be exaggerated. It 
was under Rudradaman that classical Sanskrit; literary and 
polished, was iirst employed in an inscription in pral 5 e of a 
king (sec § 105), and Sanskrit often replaced Prakrit in the 
legends on coins, though the kshatrapas did not entirely aban* 
don Prakrit. TTie SuhriUckha, “Letter to a Frined”, aiiri- 
buutd to Nagavjuna and addressed to a Shaiavahana king, was 
written in S^skrit. To explain the change In the position of 
Sanskrit from the Brahmanic language to the literary and 
scientific language, we must take account of the Indian reaction 
to the foreign invasions. This reaction could not find a means 
of expression more venerable and more universally understood 
in the Indian world than the ancient sacred language, simpli* 
lied in its forms and rejuvenated in its use. It is probable that 
the foreign rulers did not so much originate the vogue of 
literary Sanskrit as give it oflicial approval. The reality and 
power of the Indian reaction to the fore^n invasions cannot 
questioned : the culture of noftli*wesi and western India 
remained speciBcally Indian through nine centuries of con* 
staotly renewed invasion and almost continuous subjugation, 
from the satraps of the Persians to those of the Scythians. 

(h) The Kingdoms of the Far South and Ceylon 
Tm8 Tamil Kinodoms 

§ 272. Three kingdoms divided the Tamil country 
among themselves t that of the Paudi or Pandiyar (Ske, 
Pandya; Ptolemy, Pandion) which corresponds to the eastern 
part of the extreme south of the peninsula; chat of the Cherar 
(Skt, Kerala aud Chera; Ptolemy, KerobothrossKeralaputra) 
in the present Travancore; and that of the Cholar (Skt. ChoU : 
Ptolemy, Sorai) to the north of the Pandya country, from the 
region of Tanjavur (Tanjore) to the Krishna, which marked 
the Andhra boundary. The name of the "Coromandel coast" 
is that of the ''district of the Oiolar", Ch^amandalam. 'The 
Pandya capital in later times was Madurei (Ptolemy, Modouia): 
that of the Oiera was Karur (Ptolemy, Karoura); and that of 
the Chela was anciently Urelyur (Ptolemy, Orthoura). 
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Tbese thrte kingdoiBS, which mainiained ihems«lves 
through fluctuaciom of fortune till modern limes, are of andent 
origin. They are mentioned in the inscriptions of Asoka 
(see § 21$). The kingdom of the Pandya was known even to 
Megasthenes, who relates the legend of the establishment by 
the Indian Herakles of his daughter Pandaia (see § 41) as the 
queen of the land of the south, especially of the land where 
(hey fished for pearls. Megasthenes tells this story in relation 
to Mathura, the capital of the Shurasena where Krishna was 
worshipped, so he must have regarded that hero a$ Herakles; 
but the capital of the Pandya country is also a Maibun, for 
Madurei is tbe Tamil form of the name. The legend, more¬ 
over. is related in the Tamil sources about Shiva, not Krishna 
(see § 41). These facts show that at the beginning of the 
lllrd century B.C. relations had already been established 
between the traditions of central India and those of tbe Tamil 
country. The very name of the Paa<iya»raay be related to iliat 
of (he Pandava of the MahabhaTata,-^^ 

§ a73. The relatoins of these kingdoms by sea.vrit^l the 
west were very important. TJie Periplus and Ptolemy ^vc 
us specific information on thera. They centred especially on 
(he ports of Muziris (Muyiri, modern Oanganore) and Kol- 
khoi (Korkej), now in the interior because (he sea has retreated. 
Ptolemy knew a very large number of names of pla( ga. i n the 
interior of the peninsula. He speaks of a ''market'* ^^.S^Duko. 
at a place whidi may cOctflspond to the present Pondicherry, 
near which a site has recesttly been found containing many 
rdics of the Roman period (including an intaglio of Augus¬ 
tus), proving the presence of a sort of iKtory (Jouveau-Dub- 
reuil). Strabo mentions that Augustus riSwfed an ambassador 
from a king Pandianos. The Table ol ^eutingci shows a 
temple of Augustus at Muziris. 

The history of the Tamil kingdoms round about the 
Christian era is made up of incessant wars among themselves 
and with the kings of Ceylon. What we know is drawn almost 
entirely from the "Sangam poems”. Here we need only note 
that the Pallava dynasty, later to become very powerful and of 
great historical imptvtance. was founded in the UIrd century 
at Kanjipuram in the north of the Cbola country (see § $06). 

C£YION 

§ 274. Like the Tamil kingdoms, the island of Ceylon 

and Pali Lanka) is mentioned in the Asoka inscriptions 
(Tamhapamni. Skt. ‘Faroraparni, whence Taprobane). It is 
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the Indian countiy of which vt have che mmt continuous 
bUtory. On origins, however, tho chronicles tell us nothing 
but lengends, in particular that o£ a king Vijaya who founded 
the first dynasty in the Island, which had hitherto been in pos* 
session of the Yakkha, “demons*' (Skc. Yaksha),*daughter 
of a king of Bengal by a Kalinga princes left' Iw father's king* 
dom to follow a caravan to Magadha and then to the country 
of Lala (Skc. Lata, the Larike of Ptolemy, Gujerat). There 
she was seized by 4'lion and had a.^n Sihabahu and* a 
daughter Sihasivali^ i^ose incestuous ai^n led to the birth 
of Vijaya. He landed in Ceylon at the'moment of the death 
of the Buddha. In memory of che ancestry of its first king, 
tlie island received the name of Sihaladipa, "island of the 
Lion“ (Ski. SimhaUdvipa, in .Arabic Serendib; Slmhala has 
become Ceylon). The legend may contain some trace of his¬ 
tory. The Indianisation of the island may have taken its start 
froin eastern India in che Vth century B. C. 

Vijaya married the daughter of a Pandu who reigned on 
the continent, that is a Tamil princess from che family of the 
Pandiyar. In fact Ceylon has been peopled by three dements, 
the first aborighia], the second Indo^Aryan, and the third 
Tamil, 

Introduction of BunDHtsM 

§ S75. In the year of the accession of Devanampiya Tissa, 
the 6th king of Ceylon, the son (or younger brother) and the 
daughter of Asoka, Mahinda and Sanghamitta, brir^ng with 
them a cutting from the tree under which the Buddha bad 
attained Enlightenment, came to Ceylon and introduced 
Buddhism there. They planted the cutting from the tree at 
the Singhalese capital, Anuradhapura, and founded the Maha* 
vihara, the “great monaster^'. 6e%er'e calcuiacions place the 
daces of Devanampiya Tissa at B.C^ takiog 485 B.C. 

as the date of the Nirvana. Replaor^ this by the dace 47S 
which we have adopted, we get a42*aos B.C. for Tissa. The 
event did not follow immediately upon the start of Asoka’s 
missionary activity, which we have placed in 249 B.C, for it 
is said that Mahinda was ordained ih the ych year after Asoka's 
oM'onacion and was in che 13 th year of his preaching (which 
gives B.C) when he sec out for Ceylon, The edicts in 
which Asoka mentions Ceylon (and and 15th rock edicts) were 
inscribed in the i5Ch year of the coronation (^47 B.C.) and 
the, years immediately after that (see § 91): ^us the edicts 
could not have mentioned Mahinda's mission, and che absence 
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of »ucU juciiiioii caunoi be cited as evidence ugaiiiit the histo¬ 
rical fact of the mission. 

The PRiNCiTAi- Successors of Devanamfiya Tissa 

§ E76. The fourteenth king of Ceylon, Dutihagamanl, 
succeed^ a Tamil conqueror ot the Chola dynasty named 
EUra, v/ho had ruled justly for 44 years. He ascended ihq 
throne 136 (or according to some manuscripu of the Mahn- 
vomM, 146) years after the accession of Devanampiya Tissa, 
that U in 106 Of 96 B.C. During his reign some importani 
Buddhist monuments were built, in particular tJte I.ohapasada, 
intended for assemblies of the Community. He must have 
died in Ss or 7a B.C. 

After A disturbed interval, Abhaya Vatiagamanl (49 or 39 
B.C) seiaed power after killing a usurper, but soon lost it again 
through a rebellion which was stirred up in the southern pro* 
vince of Rohana by a Brahman named Tissa, at the time of 
afl invasion by the Tamils. After a successful expedition two 
Tamil kings returned to their kingdoms, but live succeeded 
out another in Ceylon, each obtaining power by kUling Ki.s 
;^edecessor, Vaitagaroani was able to regain his throne 
years later (34 or 24 B.C. ?) and thereafter reigned gloriously 
till aa or le B.C. (^). The monastery of Abhayagiri was built 
by him about a 18 years after the Mahavihnra, that is in 14 
B.C. A serious religious dispute soon arose between the monks 
of the two monasteries, and after a council summoned to settle 
the dispute the Buddhist Scriptures were edited. 

Vattagamani was succeeded by his two sons, Mahachuli 
Mahatissa and Ghofanag;a, the latter of evil memory as a great 
destroyer of monasteries (8 6.C.'4 A.D. or 9*14 A.D.j. A 
later king, the 36tli, Amandagamani (88*96 or 98*108 A.D.), on 
the other hand was a pious Buddhist who forbad the killing of 
living aeatures and «^ered useful plants to be cultivated, 
thus repeating measures taken by Asoka. He was murdered by 
his brother Kanirajafrutissa, who succeeded him. 

§ 277. The 44th king, Vasabha, who had been ordained 
as a monk, led a rebellion and seized the throne. He is one 
of the kings whose memory the Buddhist Church reveres (132- 
176 or 142*186 A.D.?). The 46th, Gajabahukagamani (179* 
201 or 189*211 AD. ?) is important for history because he was 
a contemporary of the Pandya king Nedunj^yan and of the 
CSic^ ki^ Neduffludukilli^ The dynastk lists of the Dipa- 
vttWA and the Mahowmsa stop at Mahasena ( 347*874 or 357* 
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384 according to the data of the Dipavama; $53*360 or 34S* 
370 according to those of the Mohavamsa)- This king, who at 
first persecuted Buddhiim, later made pious reparation for his 
ezTOra. His successor, known from the Chulavamsa (see § 16), 
was Siri Meghavauna, a contemporary of the cmpeior Samudra- 
gupta (see § a 3 o). Later, according to the Chinese sources, 
a king Mo-ho-nan, the Mahanama of the Chutavams^t, sent an 
ambassador 10 China in 458, and Kia-chc, the Kassapa of ihc 
ChulavamM, sent another .in 6*7. But these dates do not 
agree well with those which we calculate from the facts given 
in the chronicles for the Sinhalese kings in question. Since 
the Chinese daces seem to be accurate, it must be assumed 
that the per toils of the reigr^s, which arc in fact given in the 
Sinhalese rhroihcles with some discrepancies, arc stihject to 
error. 


(i) The Ouptaa 
Ofigin or THS Dynasty 

§ *78. The Achcmcnian domination, the invasion of 
Alexander and the threat from the Seleucids called forth the 
powerful Indian reaction which was headed by Chandragupta. 
This resistance derived its main strength from Magadha in 
the eastern Madhyadesha, situated beyond the reach of the 
Iranians and the Greeks, The second invasion of the west 
of India by the occidentals was followed by a similar reaction 
and the establishment of an empire similar to tiiat of the 
Mauryans. There must indeed have been a perfectly conscious 
intention of restoring the Maurya empire; and ic is ito doubt 
not an accident that the prince who appears as the real founder 
of the new empire is also a Ghandm^pta. 

The dynasty (wiginated in Magadha, the centre of the 
Maurya power. The Vishnu and Fayu Puranas prophesy 
that the Guptas will reign at Magadha and as fax as the con* 
ftuence of the Ganges and the Jamuna (Prayaga). The genea¬ 
logies given in the inscriptions inform us that Chandragupta 
was preceded by bis grandfather Gupta or $hrl Gupta, and his 
father Ghatotkacha, both Maharajas but otherwise unknown 
to us, unless it be that the former is the king Che*li K.i co whom 
the Chinese pilgrim Yi*ising, at the end of the Vllch century, 
mentions as having made a donation of land in the east of 
Magadha to some Chinese monks £01 building a temple more 
than 500 years before. But aa Qiandragupca I is to be placed 
at the beginning of the IVih century, ^his grandfather cannot 
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have reigned in the ILnd : Yi-uing's esiimaie of the period 
which bad elapsed is therefore exaggerated. 

CHANDRACUrTA I 

§ 279. The accession of Chandragupta I is to be dated 
in 520 A.D. (Fleet), and since the dates oi his successors are 
reckoned from this point departure, this year makes the 
beginning of the era called the Gupta Era. 

We know little about him, but it is certain that he married 
Kumaradevi, a princes of Lichchhavi dan, the dan who ruled 
Vaishali in the times of the Buddha and the Jina (see § 179), 
and whose descendants, perhaps expelled from the Ganges 
valley, reigned in Nepal from a period before Gupta times. 
That he was a more powerful ruler than hU father or grand* 
father is clearly shown in the inscriptions, which give liim the 
imperial title Maharajadhiraja. 

It is certain that he died in 335 A.D. 

Samudracufta 

§ 280. His son Samudragupta (S 3 S*c* 375 ) is much better 
known, thanks to the panegyric on him inscribed on ait Asoka 
pillar (see § 92). It is possible that a brother, Kacha (?), 
reigned for a brief interval between Chandragupta and 
Samudragupta, but the name Kacha which is found on some 
coins may refer to him. He was a poet and musician as well 
as a conqueror. 

This panegyric speaks of him as of a "god who lived on 
earth" (hkadh/imno deviuyay It gives his conquesu in great 
detail, and marks the extent of his suzerainty and of his pres* 
tige, The kings of Aryavarta were "uprooted by force" {prasa- 
bheddharana) and their territories were incorporated directly 
in the Gupta empire. The kings mentioned have not all been 
identified. Some, however, can be recognised, in particular, 
Achyuta, known from some coins of Ahichchhatra, and Gana* 
patin^ of Padmavari (Narvar). 

Others were captured by the emperor but released. He 
allowed them to rule their countries as vassals, which he no 
doubt considered more advantageous than administering them 
himself. Sudi are the kings of Kosala (Mahakoshala, b^ween 
the upper Narmada and the upper Mabanadi), of Orissa and 
of Kalinga, and even of countries farther to the south such as 
Hastivarman of Vet^i. a king of a Shalankayana dynasty in the 
Andhra country, and Vishnugopa, one of the Pallavas of 
Kacchi. . 
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§ s8i. Some ocher >:iog8, those of frontier lands (praiyan^ 
IdnrpciC), were not conquered buc acknowledged themselves 
iiibuiarles. Such were Nepal in. the north and Kamarupa 
(Assam) in the east. This was also the situation of various 
peoples in the west, such as the Malava, the Arjunayana, the 
VaudJieya, tlic Abhiia, as also the hanakaiuka of western Malavu, 
and to die north, in the Punjab, the Madraka. These latter 
regions must already have been freed from the declining power 
of the Kushana and of the Sake satraps of Ujjayini. Finally 
several states are mentioned ns giving presents and receiving 
orders. In 1‘ealicy these were iudependent states which merely 
entered into diplomatic relations with the GupU emperor. 
Such were the sluices of the I>nivaj>iUra Shahi Shahanu Shalii^ 
<if the Sbakamurundii and of the Saimhalaka, I'hc fit's t is tltc 
‘King, son of God, Kii^ of Kings", that is a successor of 
Kani^tku. The Saka-niurunda or Sakamurunda tvere the 
Saka chief or chiefs of Ujjayini, or tlic 8 aka suid the Mtirunda. 
Tlje Salmhaluka were Ute Singhalese, In fact the Chinese 
account of the missions of Wang Hiuan*ts’o states that the 
king of Ceylon, Che-mi-ldao-po-mo (Shri Meghavarman), who 
is the king $iri Mcghavanna of the Mahavamut, sent two raonks, 
ModiO'iian (Mahanaman) and Ou*po, Upa (sena). to visit the 
monastery of the MabAbodhi, and having learnt on their 
return that ilieie w<\s no place there where Singhalese could 
live in peace, he sent presents to the king San-meoU'toIokiU'to 
(Ssmudragupin) and asked from liim permission to build a 
.Singhalese monastery In his kingdom. This list of kings and 
peoples recalls those found in the Asoka edicts and shows that 
the empire of Sainudragupta in large part rc*cstal>]ished that 
of t)ie Maurya. 

CHANUKACLiP’rA II VlRKAUAUnyA 
§ aSa. The son of Samudragupta and Dattadcvl, Chandra* 
gupta II, succeeded his father abot)t ^^75 and reigned till about 
4^4 A.D. He cnlai^ed and consolidated the empire. About 
300 he conquered Ujjayini. finally destroying the Saka satraps. 
By marrying a princess Kuveranaga, he entered into an alliance 
with the Naga family which Samudragupta had "uprooted" 
in the person of Ganapatlnaga. He also aDled himself with 
the dynasty of the Vakataka in the Dekkan, by giving his 
daughter Prabhavati to kii^ Rudraseiia. If the inscriptiou on 
the iron pillar at Mihrauli is in his honour, he extended his 
conquests as far as the Bahlika (Bactrians) in the west and to 
Bengal in the east. It Is probable in any case that the Gupta 
power reached its greatest height in his reign. In bis time, too. 
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Ssnskrii liieracurfi knew one of its most bdUiant periods. 
Kalidasa must have been patronised by huu. As he conquered 
Ujjayini he is often confused with the Vikxamaditya of legend, 
the protector of poets. In any case Vikramaditya was his 
principal suTUame {bimda), as It^ was that of many other 
Indian princes. During his reign his tolerance permitted all 
the greatest religions to flourish. Buddhism was to be found 
everywhere, aco^ing to the testimony of the Chinese pilgrim 
Fa*hien, who visited India at this time. 

Kumajucupta 

§ sSg. His sou, Kumaragupta I, whose principal biruia 
was Mohendradit^ (C4i4*c.455) also had a brilliant reign. 
It is lie who is believed to have founded at Nalanda a Buddhist 
monastery which later became famous. Hiuan-tsang and 
Yi-tsing attribute this foundation to a king Che-ii Che-kie-louo- 
tie*ttc, that is Shri Chakraditya; and Chakra is a synonym of 
Mahcndra. He had to meet the first attacks of the Huns 
entering India from central Asia, as the Saka and the Kushana 
did before them. His son Skandagupta Kiamaditya repulsed 
them. 

Thz Successors of Kuharacupta I 

§ ^84. After Kumaiagupta I the evidence becomes con« 
fused, and it has been inferred that from the end of the reign 
of Skandagupta the incunion of the Huns weakened the 
dynasty, whi^ then ceased to exCrdse imperial power. But 
the confusion may arise merely because it has happened (hat 
we have not found clear evidence. Merely from the fact that the 
Huns attacked the north west of the empire, and moreover at 
first without success, it does not follow that the empire as a 
whole must have fallen at that lime. Some historians believe 
that after Xumaragupta I the power was divided between two 
branches of the dynasty, that of Skandagupta and that of 
Puragupta (Basak). The former, continued by a Kumaragupia 
(II) and then Buddhagupta and Bhanugupta, must have ruled 
the west, while the second with Narasimhagupu and then a 
Kumaragupu (lU) ruled the east. 

A seal found at Bhitari states chat Puragupta was the son 
of Kumaragupta (T), and the father of Narasimbagupta and 
grandfather c^ a Ruuiaragu^ta. Two inscriptions on pillars, 
one also at BhiUri and the other in Bihar, give Skandagupta 
as the son of Kumaragupta (I). Thus Puragupta and Skanda* 
gupta were brothers, and both reigned. But it does not follow 
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that they ruled diiferent regions at the same tune. They may 
have reigned successively, as also their sons. 

According to HiuaD'tsang, Buddhagupta v>?as the son of 
Chakraditya, that is <4 Kiunaxagupta 1. Some historians have 
rejected' the pilgrim’s iofonuation as false, but it is possible 
(hat Buddhagupta was a (bird son of Kumaragiiupta I (Ray- 
chaudhuii) and reigned after his brothers, Skandagupta and 
Puragupta. The inscriptions and coins inform us of a Buddha¬ 
gupta, who must be identical with the Buddhagupta of Hiuan- 
tsang. The Chinese must have replaced Budha, the name of 
the planet Mercury, by Buddha. Fleet considers them to be 
two diffeicnt kings. However, the confusion of Budha with 
Buddha is quite a natural mistake for a man so preoccupied with 
the founder of his religion. It is therefore probable chat the 
king Buddhagupta of Magadha is the same as the king Budha- 
gupia during whose reign, in 165 (»484 A.D.). an insalption was 
set up at Eran in eastern Malava. Since he contrnlled both 
Magadha and eastern Malava, this king was still in possession at 
least of the major part of the empire. Moreover, if the inscrip 
lion does not expressly designate him as em5>eror (it calls him 
bhupati, “master of the earth", a popular equivalent of “kii^"), 
it implies that he had that status. The inscription in fact is 
due CO a Maharaja Matiivishnu, and this Maharaja recegnised 
him as suzerain, since be mentions chat the inscription was 
made in his reign. 

iSs. After Buddhagupta, Hiuan-tsang gives a Tath^ata- 
gupu, who is otherwise unknown, and a Baladitya who 
defeated the Hun Mihirakub. Baladitya is the biruda 6 t 
Narasimhagupta, (he son of Puragupta. It lias been supposed 
that he succeeded his father, and since this would place him 
before Budhagupta, Hiuan-isaag must have been in error in 
placing him after. But the three brothers Purugupta, Skandn- 
gupia and Budhagupta nay have reigned in succession before 
the throne passed to the next generation. In other words, if 
the re%n of the uncle preceded that of the nephew, the infor¬ 
mation of HiuaQ'Csang is not mistaken. After Budhagupta and 
Narasimhagupta the most important sovereign appears to have 
been Bhanugupia. An inscription at £ran of gio A.D. is 
devoted to the glory of the hero Goparaja, who was kUled in 
a battle which he fought together with Bhanugupia, doubtless 
against the Huns. Ac this period, however, the empire seems 
to have been divided into several kingdoms : a Gupta was 
crowned in M^;adba, and another in Gauda (Bengal). The 
formec must be Krishnagupta. the founder of the royal but 
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ao longer iraperial dynasty of the Gupias of Magadha, wUicli 
reigned till near die dose of die Vllth century, and of which 
we know u king«. die Iasi being Jiviiagupla 11 . In Bengal ii 
is probably a Vaiayagupia who maiulaincd die power of die 
dynasty locally- There U a donative chatter of his dated 
dating from 507 A.D. 

'rue Locaj. KINCD(>^t5 ov THE GuPiA Period 

§ *86. The greater number of die local kingdoms of the 
peri^ of which we know were tributaries of die empire. A 
nuniber of them are known 10 have existed before and after 
die Guptas. 

Iti weseem Mala^'a, especially at Dashapnra (Dasor, Manda- 
sor) north of Ujjayini, we know of several princes who were 
vassals of the Gupcas, Naravarnian under Chandragupta 11 , 
Vishvavarman and his son Bandhuvarman under Kumaragupta 
I, and finally a more imporunt ruler, Yashodhaiman. This 
last, one of whose insaipdons is of date 553, is described in 
another inscription as a ruler greater than the Gupta enipciors. 
His kingdom extended from the river Lauhitya (Brahi^puir*) 
to the western ocean, and from the Himalaya far into the 
south. He must have ruled some countries which the Guptas 
themselves had not controlled, and he must have received the 
homage of Mihirakuia. Another sovereign Vishuuvardhaua is 
mentioned in a way which makes clear that he was Yashodhar- 
)nan's vassal. It is usually admitted that in this panegyric of 
Yashodhamian there is much conventional eulogy and exa^era* 
lion- But it is possible that in his time, which is that ^ the 
decline of the Gupta empire, he was able for a brief period to 
re^tablish it and even to enlarge it. 

In southern Vidarbha (Berar) a Vakataka dyruiSCy, of whidi 
we know 13 kings, which began at an unknown date and 
disappeared at the end of the Vth century, bad the honour of an 
alliance with the Guptas by the marriage of the 6(h king, 
Rudrasena, with the daughter of Giandraguptu 11 . This 
dynasty disappeared at the time, aud no doubt in consequence, 
of the rise of the dynasty of the Chalukyas of Vatapi. 

In Bundelkhand between 475 and 554 there leigoed under 
the suzerainty of the Guptas some Farivrajaka kings at Dabhah 
and s^ne Uchchhakalpa kings. 

§ 2$7- In the neighbourhood of Gaya, aud also north* 
west of Banaras, were cwo Maukhari dynasties which were of 
ancient <»igins and of the h^hest rank of the Indian nobility. 
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The iTAdidooal ancestor oi the family is Vivasvat. In any case 
a seal bearing: Asokan characters mentions it in the ^akrit 
form (genitive plural) MoAhoitVktm. The more important 
Maukharis of the Gupta era were those of north-west of 
Banaras, of whom some at least ruled over the ancient Brahtoar- 
shidesha at Kanyakubja (Kanauj). We know of at Least 8 of 
them, the first being Harivarman. The earlier Maukharis 
married Gupta princesses, the imperial court allowing them 
to do so, no doubt, in order to conciliate them. The eighth, 
Grahavarman, married the sister of Harshavardhana (see § a93). 
All the names end in -varman, “btease-plate"' and mean "He 

who has.as "breasc-plate", i.e. “Protected by.".so that 

this termination has the same meaning as 'gupu, "Hidden 

by. 

In Kathiyavar the kingdom of Valabhi was formed about 
490 A. 0 ., when the Hun invasion had weakened or eliminated 
the Gupta power in the west. 

(j) The Invasions of the Hcpbtfaalitc Huns 
Their Immense Empire 

§ s88. At the end of the XV century, at the moment when 
the great invasion of Europe by the Huns was beginning, a 
small people called Houa made submission to the Jeou*Jan or 
Jouan*Jouan (Avares), who occupied an immense territory in 
the north-west of China. About cKo middle of the Vth century 
the Houa appeared on the eastern frontiers of the Sassanian 
empire of Persia. They were then called the Hephchaliie 
Huns, from the name of their king, Kephthalanos, according to 
Theophanes of Byzantium, or rather from the name of their 
royal family, transcribed Ye*ta by the Annals of tkf T'ang. 
According to the Axabiaci and Persian hisUH'ians, their king, 
Akshunvar or Akshunvaz, who no doubt bore the family name 
of Haphthal or Hethailit, in 484 challenged and sl^ the 
Sassanian king Peroz (459*484). Thenceft^ard they were 
firmly established in the Iranian lands of the north and east, 
in particular in Sogdiaoa and Bactriana, and also invaded 
Kapisha and Gandhara. By 500 A.D. their empire extended 
to the west almost to the Caspian Sea, and the AnnaU of the 
Leang which relate the facts of the period 50^*556 say that they 
extended their authority to the east over the Tarim Basin as 
far as E."iU't$eu (Kusha) and Yen-k"! (Qarashahr), over Kashgar 
and Khotan. We shall see how far they advanced into India 

(i 

This immense empire lasted only for^ short time. In the 

IS 
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middle of the Vtih ccniury the Toii'kiue (we$iern Turks) 
Retained suprenucy in cencrAl Asia after bavin; defeated the 
Jeou'Jao. Tbe Sa^sanian Kbo$ru Anushirvan allied with them 
in order to criasb the Huns, whom they defeated shortly before 
568. They divided that part of the Hun empire which lay 
between thesb ^ile tbe other pacts became more or less in* 
dependent, and tb.e Hephihalices remained mii^led with the 
inhabltaats of Baciriana. Tbe Sassaoians took Bactriana and 
the Turks Sogdiana, but soon (before 597), the Turks took 
Baoriana from tbe Persians, while a Turkiib dynasiy called the 
Shahi dablished iiself over Kaplsha and Gandbara. 

Racial I>odentitv of thi Hephthalite Huns 

§ 989. yULboU|h they are considered Huns by the Byzan* 
line and Perslao lustorians and by the Indian writers quite 
indepeodencly, (be Hephihalites are to be distinguished from 
the Huns whom Europe knew under Atcila. According to 
some sources they were sedentary or were becoming so, though 
a Syrian source ays that they lived in tents, and the Chinese 
ambassador Son^ 'Van describes them as noisads. Above all 
they were whitesk.inDed, and they were often called ''White 
Huns”, a name found in Sanskrit in the form Shvela-kuna or 
Si/ohune, as opposed to the Harahunc, a Sanskrit name which 
must be the iranicr^tion of a Mongol form, Qara Qun, "Black 
Huns” (Pelliot). It has therefore been suggested that they were 
not racially Huu but were related to the people of the Tarim 
Basin who spoke Indo-European languages, who are in turn 
supposed to b« related to the Yue-che (Van Windekens). In 
£sk( the Annals of ths Tong say that the Hephthalites were of 
the race of (he Ta Yue<he of the Han period. We have, how¬ 
ever, no defn ice evidence as to their original language, which 
is rather supposed to have been Mongol (Pelliot); and the 
language of the Fa Yue-che of the Han era was undoubtedly 
an eastern hxai of Iranian, if the Ta Yue-che were the Kushana 
(Sien Konow). In any case the language which they used on 
their coins and iiociiptions is Iranian In Greek script (see § 145). 

According toScr^ Yun they did not believe in Buddhism, 
and this de^reniiaied them from the peoples of the Tarim 
Basin who had be 9 Q converted to Buddhism long before Song 
Yun’s time. The question is also cimplicated by the fact that 
another people, die Wu suen, evolved at some period in the 
same region, and do not know what relation they may have 
had to (he HepbtHalites; according to a Chinese source they 
were blond and bad blue eyes. 
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Th£ Huns in India 

§ 290. In the middle of the Vch century, under XumAra* 
gupta !, the Huns appear in the history cf India, but they were 
more especially esublished on the borders of India, where they 
destroy^ the Kidailces (see § <54). The Chinese Song Yun, 
who was sect to India to seek out Buddhist books, spent 518* 

A.D. in Gartdhara under Hun domination. The king of 
the Huns had his capita) near Bamiyan in a valUy of the 
Hindukush, and one of his officers (Tegin, a Mongol-Turk 
title) was stationed in Gandhara. which the Huns bad occupied 
two generations earlier (1.0. about 45O). At the time when 
Song Yun saw the Tegin of Candhara, in 520, tbis prince was 
trying vainly to subdue Ki-pin, that is no doubt Kashmir. 
Unfortunately Song Vun does not give the name of this Tegin. 
But the Rajalarangini makes Mlhirakula one of the kings of 
Kashmir. Some have therefore inferred that Mlhirakula was 
the Tegin in question, and that he succeeded in conquering 
Kashmir after Song Yun had left Oandhara. In any case the 
occupation of that country by the Huns must be placed later 
than 520. 

They had entered India long before, since during the 
reign of Kumar^upia I, before 455, Skandagupta had repulsed 
them. 

Toramana 

§ 291. We do not know exactly when the Huns succeeded 
in establishing themselves in India, but at some date after 484 
they had occupied eastern Malava. For a Vaishnava inscrip¬ 
tion of Eran, dated in the Bril year of the reign of the “emperor" 
(Mahsrajadhiraja) Toramana, emanates from DhyanavUhnu, 
brother of the deceased Maharaja Matrivishnu; and this latter 
had been a vassal of Budhagupta in 484 (see § a 84). This not 
only gives approximately the period of the success of the Hun 
invaNons, but shows that the Huns were content to replace the 
Gupta suzerainty by their own in eastern Malava without dis¬ 
turbing the loc^ authority. Further, it is clear that if they 
had advanced so far they must have occupied the Punjab, the 
Indus valley, Rajaputana (Rajasthan) and western Malava, 
The coins Toranana imitate those of Budhagupia; other 
cmns apparently earlier name the Shahis KhingQa and JabuvU. 
A Toramana appears in the history of Kashmir, but the Raja- 
tarangini places him ai a considerably later date. 

MnCYRAGULA 

§ 292. As we leam from a Gwaliordnscripiion (see § 107), 
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ih« son of Toranum wds Mihitakula. The name Mihiia is 
equivalent to the Iranian Mithxa (Skt. Mitra). Ktila or 

not appear to be the Sanskrit kula, family, and is to be 
recognised in the name Cdlas given to the Hun king by Kosmas 
Indikoj^eustes, according to whom he possessed s,ooo tvar 
elephants. However, it is possible that Mihirakula is to be 
interpreted as meaning “of the family of Mitra", and a Hun 
dynasty which must be that of Mihirakula is identibed by 
Fleet with the “Maitraka". to whom belonged the founder, 
about 500, of the dynasty of Valabhi (see § <95). According to 
Huian t&ang. Mihirakula fiercely persecuted the Buddhists. 
Baiaditya (see § 265), a pious Buddhist, wished to refuse to pay 
tribute to him, but could not resist him and fled to an island. 
Thence he sallied forth once more, and this time succeeded in 
making the Hun prisoner, bur released him on the entreaty of 
his mother. Mihirakula took refuge in Kashmir, and there 
overthrew the king, destroyed the Buddhist monasteries, 
attacked Gandhara, and massacred hundreds of thousands of 
people. 'Tbe Rajaiaran^ni for its part says that the North, 
jealous of the South, of which Yama, the god of the dead, is 
the ruler, gave birth to Mihirakula. However, the Hun was 
not guilty of indiscriminate persecution. He was converted to 
the Shaiva faith, and favoured and made donations to the 
Brahmans, and even acquired the reputation of having restored 
pious practices which had been abandoned through the in¬ 
fluence of the barbarians. 

Despite the agreement of the evidence from different 
sources, there remains much chat is obscure about the reign 
of Mihirakula. Thus, according to Song Yun, in 520 the Hum 
possessed Gandhara and not Kashmir. Mihirakula must, then, 
have conquered tbU latter country later, but according to 
Hiuan-tsai^. he conquered Gandhara after Kashmir. Must we 
conclude that it was another Hun leader who took Gandhara > 
Many legends grew up around his name, in particular that 
be an expedition as far as Ceylon. 

Thz End of tks Hun BiVASroNS 

§ 29g. In 5gg (see § ao6) Yashodharman claimed to have 
received the homage of Mihirakula. Thus he was defeated by 
both Baiaditya and Yashodharfoan. This fact has been inter* 
preted in various ways. The evidence of Kosmas, who empha¬ 
sises his power, would be very valuable if it were dated 
exactly. It is evident in any case chat the power of the Huns 
in India mec a very ^gorous resistance, and was not of long 
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duration. Even if it is admitted with Hcias that aEier Yasho* 
dharman's viccoty Mihiraiiula was able co make another 
advance and pressed as far as Magadha, where he was defeated 
by Baladicya, the domination of part of India by the Huns can* 
not have lasted later than about the middle of the Vlih century. 
The war of India against the Huns was not a hundred years 
war. Fu^her« shortly after the Indians repulsed MihirakuU. 
the Sassanians and the Turks finally crushed the Hcphthalites 
in the heart of their etnpire, Che base from which they had 
launched iheir conquering expeditions Into India. In conse* 
quence there came into power, at ICapisba and Kabul, a Turkish 
dynasty, the Sbahl of Kabul, which remained in power till 
885, when it was overthrown by a firabman $hahi dynasty. 
Nevertheless some Hun clans remained* at least down to the 
VHth century, in the upper Punjab, and waged war against the 
kings of Sthaneshvara. 

(k) India after ihc Guptas 
Thk Prinofal Kingdoms 

§ S94. The crumbling of the Gupta empire allowed some 
of the previously existing local powers to extend their sway. 
The wars, crowned eventually with complete success, against the 
Huns increased the military power and prestige of several 
stales, like Valabhi and Sthancsbvara. On the other hand, in 
(he same period some kingdoms beyond the Gupta empire 
appeared and acquired considerable importance quite indepen* 
dent of ihe war against the Huns, Such are the kingdoms of 
Gauda (Bengal) and of Kamarupa (Assam) In the east, and 
(hose of the Pdlava and the Chalukya in ihe south. 

(A) The NorUiern Group of Klngdoma 
VaIjIBHI 

§ .195. In Kaihtyawar about 490, Bhaiarka, '*$uq of war* 
riors", general (sinopati) of the Maiiraka, founded a kingdom 
with its capital at Valabhi. If. as has been supposed, the 
Maitraka were Huns of the family of Mihlrakula, then pro* 
bably Bhatarka was himself one of the Hun invaders. It is 
possible, however, that he was ah Indian, since we know, from 
what happened in eastern Malava, that the Huns, like Al^ander 
before them, were willing to allow conquered countries to 
remain under the auth^iy of their local chiefs. In any case, 
this general, like Chandragupta Maurya and Pushyamitra, 
founded a dynasty. Many other military leaders in India, as 
elsewhere, have acquired sovereign powers by a "pronuncia* 
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men CO*’, The sequence of the kings of this dynasty is known 
from inscriptions (see § io8), especiaJly from their numerous 
donations, many of which were in favour of Buddhists (S- Levi), 
although the greater number of the kings were Shaivas, except 
a few such as the 4ih, Dhruvasena, who was a Bhagavata, and 
the 5th, Dharapatu, who was a sun worshipper- The 8th, 
Shiladitya Dhaxmaditya, was the uncle of the loth, DAruvasena, 
who reigned in the time of Hiuan-isang, Now the Chinese 
pilgrim declares that this Dhruvasena was the nephew of a 
&hiladitya of (western) Malava. This latter must be the same 
man as the king of Valabhi. Thus in 641, the date of the 
passage in Hiuan*tssng, the kingdom of Valabhi extended as 
far as western MaUva (S, Levi). However, the frontiers of the 
state of Valabhi frequently altered, sometimes extending as 
far south as Bharukaehchha and Surat, though the region of 
Bharukachchha was more often in the power of a Gurjara dynas* 
ty which is supposed to have come from central Asia and to have 
entered India with the Huns- It must have established itself 
at Bharukachchha cowards the end of the VI th century. Its 6rsc 
known king is Dadda. It maintained its power till about 800. 
when it was finally overthrown by the Rashtrakuia Govinda III. 

The Valabhi dynasty is counted among the northern group 
of kingdoms because its members date their insaiptions In years 
of the Gupta era. The iich, Dhruvasena 11 Baladitya, fought 
against Harshavardhana (see § goo). The line maintained it* 
self at least till the 17th king. Shlladitya Vlt and was des¬ 
troyed by the Muslims after 786- 

The Kinodou of Gauda 

g 396, The kingdom of Gauda (Bengal) is made famous 
mainly by a celebrated ki:^, Sbashanka, whose history is con* 
necied with that of bis still more celebrated adversary, Harsha* 
vardhana. Shashanka was also called Narendragupta (Buhler), 
from which it is inferred that he was of Gupta ancestry. There 
is no doubt that he began as Mahasi^manta, **great feudatory”, 
at Kamasuvarna in West Bengal, but soon extended his power 
CO Che east as far as Assam and to the south over Kalinga. then 
under Madhavaraja Shailodbhava, who in 619 declared him* 
self his vassal. In the west be annexed Magadha {Manjushri- 
muUikaipa). He must have re^ed 17 years. He was an in¬ 
tolerant Sbaiva and persecuted Buddhism, 

The Rincdom of Kamaeufa 

§ 397. Kamarupa, now called Assam, was contempora* 
neously with Gauda the seat of an important kingdom with 
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its apiul ai Pragjyoiisha. Xi had been subject to Samudta* 
gupta in the XVth century- It was ruled by a dynasty which 
traced iu origin back to a hero of the MAhabkarala, Bhaga- 
dacia. A Pushyavarman and his son $amudravarman were pro* 
bably contemporaries of Chandragupta 1 nd Samudiaguia, but 
ihe best known of the kings of the dynasty (ah of whose names 
end In -varman) is Kumara Bhaskaravarman, who was an ally 
of Harshavardhna agiaiut Shashanka (see § 300). 

Since at least the llnd century B.C. Kamarupa bad had com* 
nicrcial relations with China, despite the difiicult route to be 
traveracd. An ambassador of the T’ang Li Yi>piao, on a mis¬ 
sion to India (643-646) visited Kamarupa. Kumara boasted to 
him of a remote Chinese ancestry, and asked him for a 
.Sanskrit version of the Tao to king of Lao tse. 

After Kumara, Kamarupa was governed by a dynasty which 
lasted till the middle of the Vlllth century. 

The Kingdom of Centhal India 

§ xqS. After Gupta times the kingdoms of the northern 
group were all eclipsed by that of central India established at 
Slhaneshvara, later moved to Kanyakubja. 

Sthaneshvara or Sihanvlshvara (modem Thaneshvar) is 
situated on the Sarasvati on the border of Brahmavaria, at the 
western extremity of the Madhyadesha. guarding the Punjab 
which was always in danger of foreign domination. This region 
had been one of the ramparts of the Indo*Aryan dvilisatioc 
which flourished in centr^ India. 

A dynasty of kings whose names end in -vardhana reigned 
here from Gupta times. The first known of them is Naravar- 
dbana. The 5rd, Adityavardhana (end of the Vlth century), 
married Mahasenagupta, a Gupta princess of Magadha. The 
4ih, Prabhakarava^hana, becc^e a great king, for Bana in 
the Harshaeharito represents him as feared by the Huns, by ^he 
kings of Gandhara and Sind, and by Gurjara, Lata and Malava. 
Prabbakaravardhana had two sons, Rajyavaidhana, '*He who 
increases the kingdom,,’ the elder, and Harshavardhana, '’He 
who increases joy”, as well as a daughter, Kajyashri, '’Fortune 
of the kingdom”, whom he married to the Maukhari Graha* 
varmao of Kanyakubja, 

AccEssroN OF Harshavardhana Skiladitya 

§ S99. Prabbakaravardhana died in 605, leaving the 
ihrcme to Rajyavardhana, but the prosperity of the kings of 
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Sihancshvara aiid Kanyakubja «xdted che ambitions of their 
neighbours, Grahavarman was murdered by ihc king of 
MaUva (eastern, no doubt): Rajyavardhana sent an expedi¬ 
tion to avenge his brother-in-law and cook che king of Malava 
prisoner; but he himseU was soon treacherously murdered by 
the king of Gauda, Shashanka, of whom we know that he had 
conquered Magadha and had thus advanced cowards the west. 
It is probable that Shaihanka and the king of Malava acted in 
concert in order Co partition the kingdoms of Sthaneshvara 
and Kanyakubja. Shashanka certainly caroe as far as the latter 
town, for Bana tells us that in the meantime "he who has the 
name Gupta" took Kanyakubja, and Narendragupta is a 
second name of Shashanka (see §a96). The queen of Kanya* 
kubja, Rajyashri, the sister of Rajyavardhana, was made pri¬ 
soner at the time of the murder of her husband, but she escaped 
and disappeared. The kingdoms of Sthaneshvara and Kanya¬ 
kubja seemed thenceforth to be at che mercy of Shashanka, 
and no doubt of eastern Malava. But the young Harsha- 
vardhana, or Harsha as be is called for brevity, then agen 16, 
assumed power, though wich some hesitation, as Hiuan-rsang 
reports, and without taking the royal title. 

The Reign of Harshavardkana 

§ 300. Two factors gave Harsha courage in undertaking 
hi$ fight for the throne : on the one hand if he were to find 
his sister Rajyashri, queen of Kanyakubja, he could count on 
(bat kingdom as well as on Sthaneshvara, which came to him 
Ugitimately; and on the other hand, and more especially, he 
found support of decisive weight in an alliance which was 
oifered to him, (bat of Kuioara Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa, 
the enemy of Shast^nka. 

Learning that Rajyashri had fled to the Viodhya moun¬ 
tains, he went in sear^ of her and found her when she was 
just about to mount che funeral pyre, and took her back (o 
central India. Aided by the king of Kamarupa, he succeeded 
in defeating Shashanka and expelling him from .Magadha. 
The war, waged with an army of 5,000 elephants, ao.ooo cavalry 
and 50,000 infantry, lasted at least five years. SliKe Harsha 
took power in fio6, the dace of origin of the era founded by 
him, it was only in 6n or 61a that his sovereignty was defi¬ 
nitely esublished. It appears chat he did not take the royal 
title until that time. Up to that point he was called by the 
dtle "prince", Rajakumara, Shiladitya. But later, in an in- 
icription dated the a^th year of bis reign, and of his era, he 
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caUcd himself "the Supreme I-ord, Emperor, HU Fortune 
Har»ha" {Parama bhattardka mj^tzra/ad/{i>4/a shri Har^Aa). 
Hiueit'Uang bears witness to his grandexir. The Buddhist 
pilgrim arrived in India in 650 and travelled round the coun¬ 
try tiU 644. He lived 2 long time in Kaisha’s realm and vvas 
received by him in friendship. He states that from this time 
the capital of Harsh a was Kanyakub)a, where in the official 
audience his sister sat behind him. However, according to 
otba evidence she shared the administration with him. It is 
dear that Itajyashri, although a widow, actually inherited her 
husband’s kingdom, under the imperial suzerainty of her 
brother. At the height of his power Harsha possessed an army 
of 6o,ooo elephants and 100,000 cavalry. This army reduced to 
submission a number of outlying kin^oms. Between €35 and 
641 Harsha defeated cbe king of Valabhi. Dhruvasena 11 BaJa* 
ditya, who took refuge with the Gurjara king Dadda XV of 
Bharukachchha. then on making his submission was reestab¬ 
lished in his kingdom, and was even given a daughter of Harsha 
in marriage. In 643 Harsha attacked the king of Kongoda, a 
country which had belonged to Shashanka (see § 296). But 
before this Harsha’s power > had been weakened in a dash with 
that of the Chalukya Pulakeshin, who ruled the Dekkan (see 

§307). 

The Personauty of Haasha 

§ 301. Faithful io the traditions of the great rulers of 
India, Harsha was the impartial protector of all spiritual 
culture. His ancestors had been devotees of the supreme 
Adicya {Paramadiiya bhakid), that is of Vishnu as the sun-god. 
He was himself a devotee of Maheshwara, and was thus a 
Shaiva, but nevertheless favoured Buddhism, to which faith 
bis sister Rajyashri was converted. No doubt it is stated that 
when Hiuan-tsang lived at his court some Brahmans, jealous 
of cbe favour shown to the Buddhists, and especially 10 the 
Chinese pilgrim, tried to have him assassinated, and if this is 
true it may seem to cast doubt on his religious impartiality. 
This is however established : some charters of Madbuban 
and of Bharukera prove that he made donations to Brahmans, 
and on the other hand Hiuan-Uang himself, as a Buddhist, 
experienced bis liberality. 

His muni£cence towards rival sects was the outcome, how¬ 
ever, less of a natural impartiality Chan <A the Ceodency of his 
age towards a religious syncretism, a tendency which he showed 
by a characteristic trait, Hiuan-tsang states chat at the time 
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of his accession he prayed to the Bodhisattva Avaiokitesbwaxa; 
but the Maheshvara ^ his inscriptions c&onot be any other 
than Shiva, lhoug:h this Shiva is qualified as Sarva sallvanu- 
A^zmpin, "having compassion for all beings", and is thus con* 
nected with the AvaloXitcshwara of the Buddhisu. 

§ 30a. His attitude recalls in some measure that of Asoka: 
he was liberal, he strove for the realisation of a dharma, which, 
as with Asoka, was the perfect natural Order, and finally in 
his inscriptions, which however are not in general comparable 
to those ^ Asoka, he preached good works and proclaimed that 
man must consecrate himself by action, by thought and by 
word to all that is beneficial for that which lives, for there is 
no better way to obtain the realisation of the Order. 

Literary activity was very brilliant in Harsha's reign : 
he continued worthily the patronage extended to it by the 
western Kshatrapas and the Guptas. Bana, Mayura, Mana* 
tunga and Bhartrihari are among the principal literary glories 
of his time. Three plays and two Buddhist hymns of great 
beauty are attributed to Harsha buoself. 

The CiviLismoN of Kabsha and the HERrrACC 
OF THE GVPTAE 

§ 503. The personalty of Harsba has been magnified for 
us in an exceptional degree by his literary biography and by 
the appreciative tesdmemy of Hiuan-tsang. But it was not in 
itself exceptional. The military glory of his reign, the favour 
and tolerance of the religious spirit, the flowering of litera¬ 
ture, the economic prosperity, were characteristics of his time 
and of his empire, not effects of his personal actions, however 
favourable these may have been. It was the Gupta civilisa¬ 
tion which he revived and supported. Chance has brought it 
about that for the Gupta period the individual actions of the 
kings are less known in detail and the dates of the poets and 
learned men are less often well established than is the case for 
the times of Harsha. But the glory of the Gupta civilisation, 
though we cannot describe it with such accuracy, is not the less 
fully substantiated. The India of Harsha did no more than 
continue, on the eve of the age of anarchy and the Muslim 
invasions, the imperial India of the Guptas. 

Under the Guptas and under Harsha the Indian culture 
sot ^xly shone brilliantly at home but was powerfully radiated 
abroad. The Kushana empire, astride India and central Asia, 
diffused the Indian culture in the Utter region. The relations 
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e&iablish«d wiih the regions of the north-west continued with 
the central India of the Guptas, where there were many 
Buddhist holy places. In addition to the famous pilgrim Fa- 
hian, many Chinese monks came to pay pious visits to these 
holy places, and were able to take back to their country infor* 
luation about India and Indian ideas. This is the case of Che- 
mong and Fa*yong among others (Vth century). In the Gupta 
period India was alio in contact with Indo-China, where her 
influence had been taken even earlier; but these relations were 
not established with the Gupu empire in particular. In the 
IVth and Vth centuries, and especially in the Vlth, a number 
of Indian monks went to Central Asia and China and there 
translated many Buddhist works. In the Vlih century also 
.Sauanian Persia borrowed from India a whole literature of 
fables and moral tales which were later to pass into all the 
languages of Euope. 

In addition to the pilgrim Hiuan-tsang, Harsha received 
two ambassadors, Li Yi*piao and Wang Hiuan-is’o, sent by 
the emperor T*ai*isong of the T'ang. So great was the desire 
to confirm the relations established between the two countries 
that Wang Hiuan-ts'o was sent to him a second time, but the 
second time Wang arrived after the death of Harsha. 

Harsha s Empire Crumsus 

§ 504. Harsha died in 647, and troubles soon set In. His 
son did not succeed him, either because he was already dead 
or because he was ousted. Wang Hiuan-ti'o, returning to 
India soon after the death of Harsha. found not a great and 
well-governed empire but a country in anarchy. He was 
attacked and robbed by the king A-le-na-choen (Arjuna ?) of 
Ti-na-fu-ti (Tirabhukii, Tirhui), but got away, and taking 
refuge in Nepal, he soon organised an expedition against A-lo- 
na-choen. At the head of two small contingenu furnished, 
the one by the king of Nepal and the other by that of Tibet. 
SroQ-bean-sgam-po, he fell upon A-io-nochoen, took him pri¬ 
soner and carried him off to China. The kings of Nepal and 
Tibet had close relations with China, so it is natural that they 
should give aid to the official envoy of that empire, but the 
contingents they furnished were very modest t isoo Tibetans 
and 7000 Nepalese. They would not have sufficed to attack an 
empire like that of Harsha : they could gain a victory only 
over a state in decay. Thus very soon after his death the 
empire of Harsha crumbled. Such an empire was reestablished 
only later by foreign invaders. 
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(B) The Southern Group of Kingdoma 

§ 505. The Paliava, who had appeared aJready in the 
previous period, and the Chalukya. whose greatness began 
later, arc the two principal powers which formed a group of 
southern kingdoms to rival the norihem group ranged round 
central Zndia. 

Th£ Pallava 

§306. The Pallava arc sometimes supposed to have taken 
their origin from the Parihians. The similarity of the names, 
Pablavai and Pallava. is the basis for this hypothesis, for which 
however tradition supplies no support. Tradition has it that 
the first Pallava king was manled to the daughter of a Naga 
king. Such statements are usually considered legendary, the 
Nagas being ''dragons”, but Naga is also a name adopted by 
teal families or pasons. The founder of the Pallava dynasty 
in the Illrd century may have married a Maratha princess of 
the Naga family (Jouveau-Dubrouil), The king in question is 
Bappadeva, whose son was Shivaskandavarman, who in a 
Prakrit diarter (sec § iig) donated a village in Andhra, and 
thus must have ruled part of that country, while his capital 
was at Kanjipuram in the Tamil land. This prince claims to 
belong CO the Bhaiadvaja gotra, and thus to be a Brahman. 
We have some genealogies of the Pallava kings, many of whose 
names end in 'vaiman. Several of them are named Vishnu* 
gopa, and one of these reigned in the time of Samudragupta, 
in the middle of the IVth century. Already important in the 
Vch century, the Pallava became still mc«e powerful in the 
Vlth. About 575 Simha vishnu seized control of the Chola 
country. His successors fought, often with success, against the 
Chalukyas. A contempevary of Harsha, Kara simha varman 
(Siruha vishnu Maha malla, c. 625-645), defied Pulakeshin II 
about 641, and invaded the Tamil kfn^oms of the far south, 
and even Ceylon. An important part of the rock*cut temples 
at MamaJlapuram, the "City of Mahamalla", goes back to his 
reign. In his time Tamil literature experienced one of its 
most flourishing periods. After him the defeated Chalukya 
cook their revenge on the Pallava, but the dynasty, whose exist* 
ing monuments prove its continued grandeur down to the 
IXch century, nonetheless maintained its magnificence. Indo* 
Chma owes much of Its Indianised culture to the Pallava. 

Thb Wectzrn Chaluxva 

§307. The dynasty of the Chalukya, called "Western” 
or “of Badami", to distinguish them from the later Chalukya, 


THE KUOHT OF TBE CHALVIYA POWER l8g 

ori$uiaiod in the Kannada country but belong traditionally to 
the north- Their first capital wa 5 at Ayyavole, the "Town of 
the Aryas" (modem Aihole, Skt. Aiyapura), and the Chalukya 
kings are supposed to derive from the Solar dynasty of Ayodhya 
or from Gurjara dans. Their name ia sometimes given in the 
inscriptions as Chalikya (see § 114). 

The first prince mentioned in ihe inscriptions is Jaya 
simha. He is CO be dated about 500, at the time of the dis* 
appearance of the dynasty of the Vakataka of Vldarbba, who 
had extended their power as far as the Kannada country. His 
son Ranaraga built the temple of Maha kuteshwaro about 5S5. 
His grandson, Pulakeshm ( 1 ), ''With shaggy hair"« or Puli* 
keshin, "With tiger’s hair" (PuU« tiger in Dravidian), ascended 
the throne about 550 at Vatapi (modem Badami), taken no 
doubt from the Kadamba of Banavasi, at whose expense the 
4ch king, Kirti varman 1 Rana parakraroa, again extended his 
domains (565*597). The 5th king, Mangaleslia Prithvlvallabha 
(597*608), for a brief peri^ controlled the whole Dekkan from 
one coast to the other, 

PULURPJHIN 11 

§ 308. The height of the Chalukya power was attained 
under the 6th king, Saiyashraya PuUkeshin II, Prithivi vallabha 
(609*641). The kingdom then induded the whole of the wen- 
em Dekkan from the Narmada basin to that of the Krishna, 
and thus covered all Maharashtra, the land of the Maiaihas, 
and beyond. 

Pulakeshin 11 was a warlike king who waged campaigns 
to north, east and south. He subdued the Andhra country 
between the Godavari and the Krishna, and in fin set up bis 
brother Vishnu vardhana at Vengi, where the dynasty of the 
Eastern Cbalukyas maintained its power till the Xllth century. 
He also seised Pitthapuiam, on the coast north of the mouth 
of the Godavari. About 6ao Haisha attacked him^but on 
the evidence of Hluan*tsang did not succeed In defeating him 
or even in inspiring him with awe. An insmption composed 
by the poet Ravikirti in 634*5 exploits and many 

others (see § 114). He took Banavasi, subdued the Ganga and 
the Alupa, peoples of the south, freed the Tamil kingdoms of 
Che far south from fear of the Pallava, and overawed the 
Kalinga and the Roshala. In the west he subdued the Lata, 
the Malava, the Gurjara, and the Maurya of the Ronkan. It 
is certain that these claims are not exaggerated. The kingdom 
of the Chalukya under Pulakeshin II was a great empire, a 
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wotchy counierparc south of the Vindhyas to that of Haxsha 
to the north. 

ThU empire of the Dekkan rivalled that of Haxsha in mUi- 
tary glory, and also in cultural and artistic activity. It was 
in Its territory and In lu time that the Ajanta caves began to 
be adorned with the frescos which arc the greatest work of 
Indian painting. 

The power of Pulakeshin IL like tliat of Harsha, was 
known abroad. The Arab historian Tabari mentions that the 
Sassanian Khusru Parvis received an ambassador from biro 
in 625. 

Thb Last Years of Pularfshin 

S S^' ^ Pulakesbin’s reign was, however, 

unfortunate. About 642, after a period of defeat, the Pallava 
attacked the Chalukya en:ipire. Narasimhavamian, helped by 
an exiled prince from Ceylon, Manavaroma, was able to raobi* 
Use enough power to defeat the empire which bad repulsed 
Harsha and to advance across Pulakeshin's territory as far as 
the capital. Pulakeshin died at this time or soon afterwards, 
but we have no precise information about his end. 

India in the VZIth Century after Harsha and 
Pulakeshin 

§ 310. After Harsha the empire of northern India dis* 
integrated and was never reestablished. Ac this time Indian 
culture had reached its period of full development and com* 
plete maturity, and thus the Vlltb century, after Har&ha, can 
be considered as marking the end of the classical age of the 
Indian culture. 

Hitherto creative activities iu all domains, literary, philo* 
sophical, scientific, and artistic, were centred in the north, 
whence they soon radiated to the south as far as Ceylon, and 
by the north-west route to all Asia, In the south they came 
into contact with the Dravidian civilisation, and though far 
from eclipsing it, they added new elements to it. In all 
the Aryanised south the Dravidian culture, especially the 
Tamil, remained alive together with the Sanskrit culture, 
forming at the same time its competitor and its associate. 

In the Vllth century, once the Indo*Aryan empire of the 
north had disappeared, political preponderance passed to the 
southern kingdoms, which were well prepared to perpetuate 
the Indo-Aryan culture long since adopted among them, but 
ready also p> continue their patronage to the Dravidian culture. 
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Historical Table ot India to Ibe Vllth Centur7 

The history of aocient India in many periods appears very 
complex and full of gaps and unceruinties. This u^ottuoaie 
situation is due not only to the poverty and insufficiency of 
many of our sources, but als<^^nd to an extent which should 
not be underestimated—to the immense size and the long his¬ 
torical period which India constitutes. So many peoples, 
differing in race, language, culture and geographical origin, 
have participated in these events chat there ia less cause for 
surprise ac ^ir complexity than at finding an outline which 
is in general soUdly based emerging from the chaos of facts. 
The indisputable primary evidence and the secondary support 
to it are sufficient to enable ua to trace the broad outline of a 
historical table. 

Thr CiviusATioN OF Mohenjo*!Daro 

§31]. India is one of the most ancient countries of high 
civilisation. In the third millennium B.C. in the Punjab and 
the Indus valley there existed the dvllisaclon of M<^enjo*Daro 
and Haiappa. a civilisation which possessed written characters 
and was characterised by the construction of large towns in 
which urbanism was developed to a degree which has hardly 
been attained elsewhere till modern times. This civilisation 
was preceded and followed by other notable cultures. 

Thi Aryan Invasions 

§ 31a. Probably about the middle of the second mlUen* 
nium B.C north-west India was invaded and effectively occu¬ 
pied by some “Aryan" tribes who elaborated the "Vedk" lite¬ 
rature in Sanskrit, a language related to Iranian and the 
principal European languages. 

The Aryan dans continued to advance into India, passing 
from the upper Indus valley to that of the Canges and later 
cowards the south. They introduced into the country the 
Vedic cult, established the religious supremacy of the Brahman 
caste which practised the cult, and elaborated the saaed Litera¬ 
ture whUe outlining cosmologies, philosophies and sciences. 
The dans were frequently at war among themselves. The 
stories of their wars in the upper Ganges valley formed the 
nudeus of the epic legends composed later. Two great 
dynastic groups shared power in central India, one daiming 
deecenc from the Moon, and the other from the Sun. The 
^Mtoer occupied in particular the heart of Brahman ic India, 
the country of the Kuru and the Pandtfla, the basin of the 
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upper Ganges and its irlbutaiy the Yamuna; the second occu* 
the region to the cast which had been Brabmanised more 
recently, to the north ot the middle Ganges, the country of 
the Koshala and the Videha. 

Th2 Psksxan Invasions 

§315. At the end of the Vlth century B.G., on the west 
the Acbemenian Persians invaded the Indus valley and there 
establUltcd their satrapies. At the same time in the east were 
born two great uuii*ntualiscic religions which profoundly 
transformed the lndo*Aryan culture but without reducing the 
spiritual power of Brahmanism. Political power in central 
India was divided among a number of kingdoms, such as that 
of Magadha, and confederations ruled by clans of nobles, such 
as those of the Shakya and the Lichebhavi. 

Al£xandei^’s Invasion and tbe Madryan Eupire 

§314. At the end of the iVth century B.C, Ale^nder, 
who bad just occupied the Acbemenian empire, invaded the 
western regions of India which had been subjugated by those 
kings. He died soon afterwards, and India rose against the 
officers be had left in charge. She was led In this revolt by 
Cbandragupta. But he liberated the land in order to subdue 
it. Once the Greeks were expelled, he overthrew the dynasty 
which ruled Magadha and founded the Maurya empire. Soon 
afterwards one of Alexander's foimcr lieutenants. Seleukos, 
declared himself king at Babylon, but had to refrain from 
daiming the Indian possessions of the Persians and the con* 
quests of Alexander. Cha^diagupta's grandson, Asoka, In the 
middle of the Ilfrd century B C., was the greatest sovereign 
of his age and one of the greatest of all time. In a period 
when the West and the Far East were torn asunder by the 
struggles of many rising and dedining powers, Asoka held 
hrm aa immense empire in which be trie^ without going to 
utopian extremes to establish an ideal Order, which he also 
sought to propagate abroad. 

TH£ SHUNCA and TH^ InDO'GrEEK KlNCDOHS 

§ 315. At the beginning of the lind century B.C. the 
Maurya dynasty was overthrown by the Shunga. but the 
empire broke up, and its political influence disappeared with 
the loss of its unity. The Greeks of Bactriana, where Diodo- 
cos founded a kingdom about 250 B.C, invaded India. 
Demetarioa ApoUodMOs and Mnandros again occupied those 
parts of India which had been under (he Acbemenian satrapies 
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and Alexander, and advanced further inin regions which had 
not been conquered before. They Lost Bacuiani when another 
Greek, Eukratides, seized control of it. They had to retreat 
to the west and were repulsed from central India, but they 
maintained their power in the north-west, where Menandros 
reigned gloriously. Greek influence in India, negligible in 
Alexander’s time, became important despite (he fact tlut these 
dynasties became Indianised. 

§ gi( 3 . The Indo-Greek kingdoms did not last long. In 
the middle of the llnd century B.C.. some eastern Iranian 
peoples, under pressure from some other peoples from central 
Asia who had driven them from tlieir territories, attacked the 
Parchians, who resisted them, and the Creeks of Baciriana. 
whom they destroyed. Some of these peoples, the Saka, estab¬ 
lished themselves in Dranglana and Arachoiia, allied them¬ 
selves with the Parthians, and then invaded the Indus valley in 
the early part of the 1 st century B.C> and there supplanted the 
Greeks. Others, who had entered Bactriana about igo B.C. 
set up about 30 B.C under the authority of Kujulakaphia a 
kingdom called the Kusbana. The Kusbana in turn invaded 
India about the Christian era, and in the course of the 1st 
century A.D. destroyed the Saka or reduced them to vassalage. 
The kingdom expanded into an immense empire, straddling 
India and central Asia. Kanishka is the greatest of the 
Kusbana. Under bis rule, that part of India subject to him 
did not lose its national character. Buddhism flourished there, 
and took advantage of the relations established between India 
and central Asia by the power which encroached firit upon 
the one and then upon the other to propagate itself in central 
Alia and thence towards the Far East. 

In the west of India from the 1 st to the IVch century A.D. 
Sake satraps, profoundly Indianised, and probably subordinate 
to the imperial power of the Kushana, held sway : the 
Kshaharata and the Kshatrapas of Ujjayini. 

Ths Iranian Invaders and tHE Empire of the Sataxani 

§ 317. However, during the period of these great inva¬ 
sions, the greater part of the Indian peninsula remained 
independent. Many local powers were established in the 
provinces, and a great empire arose as a bulkwark against Che 
invader. 

At the beginning of the Isc century B.C> the |sodominant 
power passed from the Shunga to the kings of Che Dekkah, 
xIr Andhrabhritya or Satakani. The Satakani fought the 
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foteigQci’s. They destroyed the K^ahaiaia, but were held in 
check by the Kshairapas of Ujjayini, with whom they made 
peace. However, Indians and Indianised foreigners competed 
in enriching and rehning the Xndo-Atyan culture, Sanskrit or 
Prakrit. At the same time in the far south another culture 
called Dravidian developed parallel to that of Che north, influ¬ 
enced by ic, buc iudependeuc io the language which served it as 
iu means of expression, the Tamil. 

Politically, the far south was divided among powerful and 
warlike Dravidian kingdoms, which already had a history of 
some antiquity, since in the middle of the Hlrd century B.G. 
Asoka meaclons them in his inscriptions. The island of Ceylon 
was often che object of attack from these kingdoms, and the 
Tamil culture was introduced, but it gave way before that of 
che north imported at an early period and reinforced in the Illrd 
century B.C by the spread ot Buddhism. Important commer¬ 
cial and cultur^ intercourse between the whole peninsula and 
the Mediterranean West took place by sea froin the 1 st century 
A.D. 

The Pauava, the Gopta & the Huks 

§ gi 3 . Moreover, from che Illrd century A.D. in the south 
there l^gan lo develop a power destined to a long period of 
eminence and an important part in the Indianisation of Indo- 
Cbina and Indonesia, that of the Pallava. In central India 
from the IVth to the Vlth century it is once more the ancient 
imperial centre of the Maurya, Magadha, which became the 
principal political power of India. The dynasty of the Gupu 
reigned g^mriously over (he wh< 4 e country except the De k ka n , 
and its auspices the classical culture of India reached 

its greatest height. 

The first Gupta kings at the end of she IVth century elimi¬ 
nated the last of the western Kshairapas. In the middle of the 
Vth century the last ctf the Kushana of the north-west, who had 
been decadent since the Illrd century, when the fiassanians of 
Iran had taken Bactrlana from them, were replaced by the 
Kidarites. Invaders who once more had come from central Asia. 

Buc behind the Xidariies came che white Hephthalite 
Huns, who soon replaced them and penetrated Into north¬ 
west India. Despite che resistance of Guptas, befeve Che 
end of the Vth century the Huns bad reached Malava in western 
India. They established an Indian empire, che administra¬ 
tion of wbidi, at least in Malava, they lefc to the former 
vassals of the Gnpeas. Buc the Indians rallied and drove Che 
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Huns to the nortifwest in the first third o£ the Vlth century, 
while shortly afterwards the Sas&anians, in alliance with the 
Turks who had also come from central Asia, ermbed them in 
Gandhara. Those who cemained in lodia now lost all political 
im]>orcance. 

The Huns thus suffered the fate to which eventually all 
invaders of India since the Persians had submitted. Held in 
die east by the resistance of the Indians, they disappeared 
under the blows inflicted on them in the region of the Hiudu* 
kush by peoples from the west and from central Asia. 

The Empire of Har$ra 

§ grp. The Gupta empire, like chose which had preceded 
it. came to an end through a gradual disintegration. Several 
kingdoms divided its territories. At the beginning of the VIcb 
century one of them, that of Sthaireshvara, on the western 
borders of central India, took the lead of the others through 
the energy and good fortune of Harshavardbana and re-esta¬ 
blished an empire almost as extensive as chat of the Guptas. 
Harshavardbana was not only a great king; he was a poet and 
a protector of religions and of letters. Under his rule the 
Indo-Aryan culture continued to flourish as under the Guptas. 
But the empire began to disintegrate as soon as the sovereign 
disappeared. It was last empurc founded in central India 
by an Indian king, and its fall marks the end of the classical 
period of the Indian civilisation, which was soon to fall before 
the attacks of Islam. Henceforth the great powers which 
maintaiued the Indian cultural tradition were centred in the 
south, where the Pallava kingdom was already expanding, and 
Harsha himself had vainly measured his strength with that of 
the Chalukya. From the Ilnd millennium B,G to the Vlth cen* 
cury AJ^. the Indian culture developed and formed itself, 
conquered the entire extent of the peninsula and spread to the 
whole of eastern Asia, after having established itself in its 
classical form, which later develt^uueuc never ceased to change 
and enrich while still perpetuating iL 
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B.C. 

3500-3000 

... Civilisation of Baluchistan 

s^oo-sooo 

... CivillsaLiou of Mohenjo-Daro and 

Before 1500 

Harappa. Inscribod seals. Civi¬ 
lisation of Jhukar and Cbanhu- 
Daro. 

... Aryan invasion. Rigveda. 

J500. 

... BLarata Wax. Exiahna. 

1400 

... Parikshii. Atharvaveda. 

1300 

... Yajnavalkya. White Yajurveda.. 

1200-1000 (?) ... 

... firahmanisation of Videha. Janaka. 

lOOO-SOO 

Rama. 

... Shata patka brahmana^ Brihadd- 

558 

ranyakopan ishad. 

... Birth of the Buddha. 

540 

... Birth of the Jina, 

53a 

... Accession of Bimbisara. 

51a 

,,, Conquest of the Indus Valley by 

4^6 

Darius I. 

... Accession of Ajaiashairu. 

478 

... Death of the Buddha (Nirvana). 

468 

... Death of the Jina. 

454 

... Death of Ajatashatru. ^ 

8*7 

... Invasion oi Alexander. 

3 * 5 * 

... Departure of Alexander. 

8*3 

... Death of Alexander, 

3 ** 

... Appearance of Chandragupta 

3 »a 

Maurya. 

... Death of the Puru, 

316 

... Retreat of Peitbon, 

513 

... Fall of the Naada. Chandragupta, 

305 

king of Magadha. 

... Treaty between Chandragupta 

and Seleukos, 
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. 

Accession of Bindusaca. 

*64 

Accession of Asoka. 


Coronation of Asoka. 

* 5 ' . 

Conquest of Kali:^. t 

*50 . 

Asoka becomes Upasaka. 

*49 . 

Agreement with the Buddhist 
Community, and relations with 
the Greek kings. 

S 4 fi **47 . 

Revolt of the Parthians. 

a»7«R26 

Death of Asoka, 

Between 18^ and 168 ... 

Invasion of India by Demetrlos. 

C176 

RIk of the Shunga. Pushyamitra. 

C168 . 

Retreat of the Greek invaders of 
Central India, 

CI68-145 

Reign of Menandros in the Punjab. 

130 . 

Invasion of Bactiiana by the Yue* 
che. 

is8 

Victory of the Saka over the Par- 
thians. Death of Phraace II, 

Before 100 

Antialkidas. Bh agabhadra. 

C90-80 

Invasion of Saka (lado* 5 cyUiians). 

80*30 

Overthrow of most of the Indo- 
Greek dynasties by the Saka. 
Moa. Azes, AzUizes. 

C70 

Fall of the Shunga and the Kanva. 
Rise of the Andhrabbritya. 

. 

Defeat of the Saka in Avanti 
(western Malava) by an Andhra- 
bhtitya surnamed Vikramadi* 
iya(?), Vikrama era or eta of 
Azes. 

ist Century B.G. 

Kharavela in RaUnga. 

A.D. Christian Era 

Shodasa satrap at Mathura. 

ISC half of lat Century A.D. 

Gondophaies. 5 t. Thomas. 

C50 . 

Rise of the Kusbana power. £uju- 
lakaphsa. 

78 . 

Nahapana. Saka era. Expansion 


of Kushan power in India. 

• 





igS POIJTtCAI. HISTORY OF IMDIA 


9 ® . 

Expedition of Yuc*che in central 
Asia defeated by Pan Ch’ao, 

pi or 92 

Death of Kujulakapbsa. VImakad- 
phiies. 

loC 

Accession of Cotarniputa Satakazii. 


Destruction of the Kshaharaia by 

Ootamiputa Satakani. 

. 

Chashuna and ftudmdamnn kings 

of Ujjayini. Siri Pulumayi Vasi* 
chipuU Satakani. 

J 44 . 

Kanishka. Era of Kanishka. 

« 5 « . 

iludradarrian. Gimar inscription. 

C 2 O 0 

Dismemberment of the Andbra- 
bhritya empire. 

BeiYvecn 941 and 251 ... 

Conquest of part of India by 
Shahpuhr I. End of Vasudeva, 
last of the great Kushana. 

C250 . 

Rise of the Kadamba. 

$io . 

Accession of Chandragupta I, 
Gupta era. 

335 . 

Death of Chandragupia. Accession 
of Samudragupta, Vishnugopa 
the Pallava. 

875 . 

Death of Samudragupta. Acces* 
sion of Chandragupta 11 Vikra- 


maditya. 

4 « . 

End of the Ksbatrapas of Cjjayini. 

414 . 

Death of Chandragupta 11 . Acces* 
sion of Kumaragupta 1. 

C450 . 

Overthrow of the lau Kuslian king 
by the Kidarites. Occupation of 
Gandhia by the Huns. 

Sh<mly before 455 

Hun invasion repulsed. 

C455 . 

Death of Kumatagupta I. Acces¬ 
sion by Skand^upta. 

iH . 

Budh^^upta. Defeat of the Sas* 
saiuan Peroz by the Huns in 


Iran. 

SboEtly after 484 ... 

Toramana reaches eastern Malavg, 
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iljo 


... Appearance of the kingdom of 
Valabbi. 

C500 


... Rise of the Chalukya. Jayasimha. 

510 

... 

... Campaign of Bhanugupta ag;ain8t 
the Huna. Dismemberment of 
the Gupta empire. 

5 i 8 * 5 « 


... Journey of Son Vun through 
Gandhara under the Huns. 

After 5S0 


... Occupation of Kashmir by the 
Huns, 

533 


... Yashodhannan, Mihirakula renders 
homage to him. 

<= 55 ^ 


... £nd of the power of the Huns. 
Fuiakeshln I Installed in power 
at Badami. 

Gu^ 


... Death of Frabbakaravardhana of 
Stbaneshvara. Accession of Raj* 
yavardhana, and his assassination 
by Shasanka of Bengai. 

605*606 


... Accession of Harshavardhaca. 
Harsha era. 

C09 


... Accession of Pulakeshin 11 . 

€11 


... Vishnuvaxdhana, brother of Pula* 
keshin, established at Vengi. 

650 


... Victory of Pulakeshin H over 
Harshavardhana, 

6*5 


... Ambassador of Pulakeshin II to 
Khusru Parviz in Iran. 

6 s 5*^5 


... Simhavishnu of the Pallava. 

53CH644 


... Residence of Hiuzn-isang in India. 

64* 


... Defeat of Pulakeshin II by Simha¬ 
vishnu. Death of Pulakeshin. 

647 


... Death of Harshavardhana. 
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